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Installation of U. S. Cast Tron Pipe and Fittings—Filtration Plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Special pipe and special fittings for assist in planning layouts. And our 
filtration plants and sewage disposal product and experience are avail- 
plants. Our foundries are equipped able everywhere. When you specify 
to build large and intricate U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and Fit- 
fittings, and we produce cast tings you are assured of sound 
iron pipe in maximum range design and high quality in 
of sizes and lengths. Our tech- pipe bearsthis ~aecordance with approved 


trademark of he 
nical experts are qualified to (ast Iron PipeRe- snecifications. 


search Association. 


UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, BURLINGTON, N. J. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
DALLAS, BIRMINGHAM, KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Copyright, 1932, United States Pipe a 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Without This Three Years’ Effort. 


American Cities Would Have Fewer Public Improvements and 


More Unemployment 


OURAGEOUS, forward-looking 

action by public officials and 

civic leaders—which it has been 
the privilege of THe American City 
to aid and to some extent to lead 
has mitigated greatly in many cities 
the severity of the three-year depres- 
sion from which the nation is now 
emerging. 

When in October, 1929, the stock- 
market crash gave warning of break- 
ers ahead, THe AMERICAN City urged 
promptly—in the November number 
the importance of continued or in- 
creased public works as a “stabilizing 
force to prevent too violent a rocking 
of the industrial boat.” Other forces 
were also at work in the same direc- 
tion, of course, and there was much 
favorable reaction to the President's 
telegram of November 23 to the forty- 
eight Governors urging the “energetic 
yet prudent” pursuit of public works 
by state and local governments. 

During December of that year THE 
American City gathered information 
from 318 cities ranging in population 
from 5,000 to 2,000,000 each, as to 
their plans for public improvements 
for the ensuing twelve months. In 
the January number of 1930 these re- 
plies—showing projects aggregating 
$184,000,000—were tabulated in 
tail. Three months later, prominence 


de- 


was given on the front cover to a spe- 
cial statement which this magazine se- 
cured from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, urging further stimulation and 


pointing out that “By going ahead 
now, where it is within the financial 
the the 
creased employment and stimulus to 
local trade will help to keep the people 


resources of community. in- 


of the community prosperous, and che 
projects when completed should add 
to local convenience, prosperity and 
welfare.” 

During the remainder of 1930 other 
articles, editorials and front-cover ap- 
peals were published, in which ex- 
panded programs of needed public 
works were described or urged as bet- 
ler statesmanship than charity doles or 
public soup kitchens. 

Meanwhile the Federal Government 
had speeded up its construction pro- 
gram and had made some additional 
appropriations for public works. In 
the opinion of many leaders in civic 
and social welfare fields, however, the 
gravity of the unemployment problem 
the 
prompt authorization by Congress of 
public works expenditures to the 
amount of a billion dollars or more, to 
be financed by bond issue or other- 


called for a much bolder attack 


wise. To give impetus to this move- 
ment the editor of THE AMERICAN 


City organized an Emergency Com- 
mittee for Federal Public Works, of 
which This 
committee wrote letters to all the mem- 


he served as chairman. 


bers of Congress and secured wide- 
spread newspaper publicity, and its 
proposals were endorsed not only by 
many mayors and business men but by 


more than a hundred economists con- 
nected with the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States. 
Although the results were disap- 
pointingly slow, it can hardly be 
doubted that this campaign and_ the 
subsequent publicity in THe AMERICAN 
City and other periodicals were fac 
tors in the enactment by Congress in 
July, 1932. of the Emergency Reliet 
and Construction 
Federal public works further 
stimulated and $1.500,000.000 became 
local “self- 


public works and limited 


under which 


were 
available for loans for 
liquidating” 
dividend housing projects, 

\s our readers are well aware. re- 
cent issues of this magazine have of- 
fered practical suggestions as to pro- 


he edi- 


has also 


cedure under this 1932 act. 
tor of THe AMERICAN 
written articles on the subject. at the 
request of the editors of the Architec- 
tural Record and the National Munic 
ipal Review. for publication in their 
respective magazines. 

Large Federal loans are still avail- 
able for municipalities and counties 
which can meet the requirements set 
forth No. 3. 


sued by Reconstruction 


in Circular recently is 
the 


Corporation. 


Finance 
A copy of this document 
is yours for the asking. Prompt ae- 


tion may provide needed improve- 
ments for your community and help 
the wheels of industry to revolve with 
the 


benefit even of protesting taxpayers. 


increasing speed safety——to 


-Self-Liquidating™ Projects Begin to Move 


HE first three “self-liquidating” 
public works projects to be given 
Federal aid under the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of July 21 
were approved by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation during September. 
The first of these—a loan of $40,000,000 
toward an estimated $283.586.000  re- 
quired to finance the vast metropolitan 
water district of Southern California 
was announced on the 13th. Two weeks 
later approval was given to the purchase 
by the R. F. C. of 5 per cent bonds up to 
a total of $13,000,000 for a railroad and 
highway bridge across the Mississippi 
River near New Orleans; and to the pur- 
se of $105,000 of 5) 2 per cent bonds 
the city of Madison, S. Dak.. to 
finance the construction of an addition 
to its municipal electric plant. 
\ceording to a United Press dispatch 


of September 29. the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had received up to 
that date 243 applications for  self- 
liquidating loans totaling $807.355.677. 
which would make possible the construc- 
tion of projects totaling approximately 
$4.000.000,000 in These projects 
would provide direct work for more 
than 1.000,0000 men and 3.000.000 men 
indirectly for one year. according to 
American Federation of Labor statistics. 
Among the formal applications are: 


cost. 


$292.382.000 


211.000,000 


107 water-supply works 
27 bridges 
systems 


33 irrigation 98.000 000 
1 slum rehabilitation projects 59 .000.000 
airports 7.192.000 
2 tunnels 115.000.000 
ferry 3.500.000 


Although action on these applications 
by the R. F. C. is disappointingly slow, 
improvement in the bond market may re- 


move the necessity in the case of many 
municipalities, of reliance on the Fed 
eral Government for loans. Indeed. as 
The Business Week points out in its is- 
sue of September 28. money for private 
financing 
tent that being frus 
trated by budget-balancing zeal.” 

That Federal aid will not be restricted 
to large projects was made clear by Hat 
vey Couch, a director of the R. F. C.. in 
the following recent statement: 


is now available to such an ex 
“eager investors are 


The Reconstruction | n Cory | 
sires rrect fa pe ' m 
lo exist in th mind- f some people 1 the ef 
fect that rat 
makin i 

“It is th | ( k 

unt ved ee 
quirements the act 
liquidating character oun 
security and will create employr 
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Every Water Department 
wants uniform pressure 


The disadvantages of wide fluc- 
tuations in water pressure are ex- 
perienced alike in big cities and 
little ones wherever direct 
pumping is used alone. Adequate 
elevated storage in Horton tanks 
eliminates this trouble in any 
sized city. Two typical cases are 
illustrated here—the million-gal- 
lon tank at Sandusky, Ohio 
(above), and the 200,000-gallon 
tank at Litchfield, Hlinois (at the 
right). 


The addition of a Horton tank 
to a water system often postpones 
other changes such as re-laying 
mains and installing new pumps. 
It also effects important operating 
economies by equalizing the 
pumping rate. Equipment can 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & 


Chart showing un- 
varying pressure 
in Litehfield, Lil., 
water mains on 
June 30-July 1, 
1932, seven years 
after the 200,000- 
gal. elevated tank. 
below, was in- 
stalled. 


yer 


be operated uniformly at its most 
efficient rate, thereby avoiding 
both extreme overloads and very 
light loads. Since peak demand 
periods for water and electricity 
commonly coincide, the reduction 
in volume of pumping at such 
times saves power when it is most 
expensive. The Litchfield system, 
for example, made a saving in 
electrical power of about 1/3 by 
the addition of the tank. 


Why not give your system the 
advantage of uniform pressure? 
Our nearest office will gladly co- 
operate with your engineers in 
estimating the size and type of 
tank best suited to your condi- 
tions and will also provide any 
cost data you need. 


THE 


IRON WORKS 


Chicage........2127 Old Colony Bldg. Boston. ...1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 2919 Main Street 
New York. .3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. Birmingham... .. . 1502 Fiftieth St., N. 

Cleveland....... 2236 Midland Bldg. Dallas..............- 9906 San 
Detroit..........1501 Lafayette Bldg. San Franciseo....... 1033 Rialto Bldg. Los Angeles. .1303 Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Philadelphia.2616 1616" Walnut St. Bldg. Seattle. .cesescccecs 4343 Smith Tower Havana, Cuba........../ Apartade 2507 


HORTON TANK 
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Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 


Salt Water in Domestic 
Water Supply 
T#! effect of the drought at New Or- 
leans. La., was not impressive as re- 

vards a dearth of water, except that the 
river was low for a much longer period 
than normal. The most interesting fact 
was that there was a slight increase of 
salt in the water up to as high as 150 
p.p.m. maximum for a period of several 
days 

It is interesting to note that samples 
taken ten miles down stream from New 
Orleans in the Misissippi River showed 
twice as much salt, and another ten miles 
down the salt was three or four times 
as much, showing that the New Orleans 
intake is very near the line of satisfactory 
conditions for the extremely low Sow of 
drought years in the Mississippi River. 

GEORGE G. EARL. 


Consulting Engineer, New Orleans, La. 


Pump Control at the Erie, 
Pa., Water Works 


HE new filter plant at Erie, Pa., 

known as the West Side filtration 
plant, became a necessity when the con- 
sumption of water in the summers of 
1928 and 1929 approached the maximum 
capacity of the existing Chestnut Street 
filtration plant. The intake at this plant 
is the limiting feature, being good for 
37 million gallons per day, while the 
maximum daily pumpage for 1929 
amounted to 35 million. gallons, which, 
however, did not equal the consumption, 
for the reservoir dropped during this 
period and sprinkling had to be limited 
to certain hours in the early morning 
and evening. 

The low-service pump station has been 
made large enough to house pumps to 
the capacity of the intake, but at the 
present time three low-service pumps, 
one 16 million and two 8 million, have 
been installed. These units are operated 
by remote control from the high-service 
pump station. A push-button on the con- 
trol table, located on the balcony of the 
high-service pump station, throws into 
operation a vacuum pump in the low- 
service pump room, thereby priming the 
low-service pump. The resulting vacuum 
is recorded on a dial in front of the 
operator, and when the pump has been 
primed, it is automatically thrown into 
service and the vacuum pump is shut 
down. The operator at his table notes 
on his ammeter the increase in the flow 
6! current, which advises him that his 
vacuum pump is running, and indicates 
further increases when the low-service 
pump throws in. From his position the 
operator can also see the venturi meter 
indicator located on the floor of the high- 
service pump station, which tells him 
that water is being pumped into the 


mixing chamber. Signal lights on the 


heard indicate which pumps are run 
ning. 

By remote control the operator can 
also, from his position at the control 


table, throw on any of the high-service 
pumps located on the floor beneath him. 
These pumps automatically prime them 


selves when the clear-well level has 
reached a certain elevation. but addi 
tional means of priming by vacuum 


pumps have been provided. 

The pump motors are 2.200-volt, 3 
phase, 60-cycle, and the electrical con 
trol equipment has been selected with 
the idea of safety first. Allis-Chalmers 
armor-clad switch gear and Electric Con- 
troller Manufacturing Company’s con 
trollers have been provided. These are 
self-contained units totally enclosed in 
metal casings with no wire or bus-bars 
exposed, thereby eliminating the possi 
bility of injury by contact with power 
wiring. 

CAMPBELL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


The J. N. Chester Engineers, 


Killing Pond Weeds in 
Storage Reservoirs 


BOUT two years ago Scranton experi- 

enced considerable trouble with the 
growth of pond weeds in its open storage 
reservoir. The reservoir is a small one, 
of less than an acre, and pond weeds be- 
came seeded on the bottom. No attention 
was paid to the matter until the growth 
became serious and the reservoir was 
practically filled with plants. They grew 
at the top of the water in long strings 
and were so thick that it was difficult to 
row a boat. The reservoir was drained 
and the district supplied direct from the 
filter plant. The mud was scraped out 
from the bottom and about 1,500 pounds 
of copper sulphate applied over the en- 
tire surface. The copper sulphate was 
dissolved, the reservoir filled part-way, al- 
lowed to stand for a while, and then 
drawn out and flushed until all of the 
copper sulphate was washed out. This 
operation killed a great many of the 
plants. 

A year ago a heavy growth again ap- 
peared, and the operation was repeated. 
More of the loose mud was dug out of 
the bottom, and about 2,000 pounds of 
copper sulphate was applied in solution. 
The cost was about $300 for the entire 
work. During last summer, no pond 
weeds appeared, and it is believed that 
they have been so nearly killed off that if 
a few do appear it will be a relatively 
small job to repeat the treatment. A very 
heavy dose of copper sulphate is re- 
quired to penetrate the mud and kill the 
roots. 


GEORGE R 


Chemist, Scranton-Spring 


TAYLOR, 
Brook 


Sanitary 


Water Service Co., Scranton, Pa 


items on 

Water Supply 
and 

Purification 


The } alue of the Ammonia- 
Chlorine Process in the 
Sterilization of Water 


worked with ammonia and chlorine 


\ ORE than twenty years ago, Ride: 


and early recognized the sustained 
germicidal properties of the chloramines. 
Sometime thereafter, Sir Alexander 
Houston and associates demonstrated the 
value of ammonia and chlorine as a taste 
preventive in certain waters, and the 
work of Race with chloramines 
bactericide is well known. Other 
workers have made their contribution, 
and in 1926 McAmis made the first ex 
tensive use of the process in the United 
States for taste prevention. It was not 
until the knowledge gained by the work 
ers, Spaulding at Springfield, Ruth at 
Lancaster, Ellms and Braidech at Cleve 
land in 1929, hecame general that certa'n 
conflicting viewpoints were to some ex 
tent reconciled and the advantages of 
ammonia-chlorine — increasingly 
nized. 

Today, with some two years of country 
wide experience behind us and with the 
benefit of some 300 ammoniator installa 
tions, water-works engineers are in a po- 
sition to make definite claims for the am- 
monia-chlorine process. 


classic 


as a 


recog 


1. Properly applied, ammoniation will 
prevent the formation of taste-producing 
chlorophenols. 

2. Properly applied, ammoniation will 
eliminate chlorinous tastes and odors. 

3. Properly applied, ammoniation will 
permit carrying persistent residuals 
throughout the distribution system, pro- 
viding an additional safeguard against 
pollution subsequent to treatment. 

1. By virtue of this persistent residual 
aftergrowths are eliminated. 

5. Chlorimine is an effective algaecide. 

Although the ammonia-chlorine proc- 
ess has been most widely discussed as a 
means of taste prevention, and although 
it has proved remarkably successful in 
this work, the “persistent residual” char 
acteristic of the chloramines bids fair to 
make the treatment universally ac 
ceptable as an extra safeguard to public 
health through added protection to the 
water supply after treatment. It is sig 
nificant that during the past decade 2,055 
cases of typhoid and 6,535 cases of dysen- 
tery are attributable to contamination of 
water supplies in the distribution sys- 
tem, after treatment. The use of the am- 
monia-chlorine treatment would doubt- 
less have prevented a number of these. 


HUTTON, 
Newark, N. J. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co, Inec., 
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Back in 1925, 
Decatur, Illinois, bought 
its first AUSTIN Motor Sweeper, 
Rapid growth of this thriving industrial city 
caused a second purchase in 1929 and now in 1932 
AUSTIN Motor Sweeper No. 3 is added. 


User satisfaction is best expressed by the following 
letter from Mr. H. J. Collett, Superintendent of Streets 
of Decatur, Illinois, who wrote as follows in answer to a 


query from Mr. C. P. Gross of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.: 
“The City of Decatur has operated three AUSTIN 


Sweepers. The first sweeper was purchased in 
1925; the second, in 1929 and the third, in 1939. 
The two latter machines are now in constant use. 


’The 1932 Model is superior to previous models in 
many respects; however, our experience has 
been very satisfactory with all AUSTIN Sweepers. 


“In our opinion it is far superior to any sweeper 
on the market, due to its four-wheel construction, 
squeegee type of elevator, large gear and shaft 
driven gutter broom, broom suspension devices 
and other outstanding features. 


ra “We are confident you will never have cause to 
! regret the purchase of an AUSTIN Sweeper, as 
you will find it very efficient and economical, 
ai and you will be able to lower your street clean- 
| nb, ing costs very materially through its operation.” 


Clean streets are an investment in health and a stimulus 
to civic pride. Investigate AUSTIN Motor Sweepers 
their high capacity and low cost operation. Send for 
Catalog No. 11. 


* Wisconsin Rapids’ streets are now cleaned with a 1932 Model 
AUSTIN Motor Sweeper, thanks to Mr. Collett and Mr. Gross. 


The Austin -Western Road Machinery Co., 
e 400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Western 
ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


ROAD ROLLERS, CRUSHING & SCREENING PLANTS, SCARIFIERS, MOTOR GRADERS, PLOWS & SCRAPERS, BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 
SWEEPERS & SPRINKLERS, ROAD GRADERS, ELEVATING GRADERS. DRAGS, SHOVELS a CRANES, DUMP WAGONS, SNOW PLOWS 


Do you mention THe American City. Please do. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Paved Runways at Detroit 
City Airport 

HE Detroit city airport, designed to 

have an A-1-A rating, is one of the 
few major city air terminals located 
within five miles of the center of the city. 
It is on one of the main traffic arteries, 
is convenient for the use of street-car, 
motor-bus and automobile transportation, 
and is only a 20-minute ride from the 
hotel section. This airport, which has an 
area of 250 acres, has the largest single 
hangar in the world, with an area of 
200,000 square feet of floor space. The 
hangar was used in January, 1932, for 
the Read Show of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. 

The city of Detroit recognized the ad- 
vantages of paved runways to accommo- 
date the ever increasing air-line traffic 
between the leading air terminals of the 
country, and proceeded without delay to 
provide adequate surfaces as permanent 
as for city streets. There are 2.99 miles 
of paved runways and aprons at the De- 
troit airport. Of the 15,800 lineal feet 
of runways. 10.700 lineal feet are of 
asphalt construction, 100 feet in width, 
and consist of a 5-inch black base with 
a 2-inch asphaltic concrete surface. The 
surface finish is an open-texture type 
which provides traction and offers re- 
sistance to skidding or “ground looping” 
by airplanes while on the runways. 


“Well Paved American Cities—Detroit.” 


From 


Meat Packer’s Clerk 
Checks Accidents 


N a recent rainy day fourteen auto- 
mobile accidents occurred at a single 
street corner in downtown Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. between 8 A.M. and 6 P.M. All 
these accidents were due to cars skid- 
ding on wet wood-block paving. An em- 
ployee of a meat packing establishment, 
by putting a pencil check mark on the 
wall above his counter after each crash. 
supplied the Pittsburgh Motor Club with 
this report of accidents for one busy day. 
Last year the Department of Public 
Works of Pittsburgh replaced wood 
blocks with asphalt on several important 
streets in the Golden Triangle, upon sug- 
gestions made by the Highway Safety 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Motor Club. 
Several years ago the Club organized a 
campaign which resulted in replacing 
the wood blocks on numerous bridges 
over the Ohio, Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers. The Club protested against 
wood-block paving because of the dan- 
gers to pedestrians. Most automobile 
collisions are not serious, and injuries to 
passengers are scarce, but pedestrians 
are often killed or hurt when cars go 
out of control on slippery streets. Chief 
among the dangers of wooden paving is 
that drivers seldom realize they are on 


it until they apply the brakes. When 
the streets are wet, wood-block paving 
looks like concrete or asphalt paving. 
Hicuway Sarery 
Moror Civs. 
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Thoughtless Littering Is 
Almost Universal 


HE actual performance of | street- 

cleaning duties probably appeals 
more to the average citizen than that of 
any other service rendered by a Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning. The difficulties 
which attend these important duties are 
gradually increasing each year, the most 
contentious problem being the congestion 
of motor trafic, which materially handi- 
caps the patrolmen in the performance 
of their duties, as well as making the 
work more hazardous. 

The indiscriminate throwing of paper 
and other waste material, which has a 
tendency to litter the streets, demands a 
great deal of attention. There is no 
doubt that the littering of streets is a 
thoughtless procedure on the part of 
many citizens, and that it is only neces- 
sary to direct attention to the matter in 
order to secure their cooperation with 
the Department in its efforts to keep the 
streets clean. 

The practice of storekeepers and 
others of sweeping their floors and side- 
walks and placing the material in the 
gutter, as well as of gardeners and 
householders placing lawn-rakings and 
grass-cuttings on the street, is a source 
of much annoyance as well as a consid- 
erable item of expense to the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning. This practice, 
in the event of rain, often results in the 
blocking of catch-basins and sewers. 
many of which require special attention 
in order to open them. The distribution 
of warning cards to offenders has re 
sulted in a marked improvement in many 
thoroughfares which were previously an 
eyesore to the general public. It is. 
however, a_ situation which must be 
closely followed in order to obtain ef- 
fective results. 

The general contractor is probably the 
greatest offender against the cleanliness 
of public thoroughfares. Invariably the 
streets in the vicinity of excavations or 
buildings under construction are for sev- 
eral blocks in a very unsightly condition. 
due to earth dropping from the vehicles 
and the unloading of building material. 
Strict enforcement of the by-laws in this 
respect has been necessary in many 
cases, and in some instance Police Court 
proceedings have been taken against 
flagrant offenders. 

The street-cleaning service includes the 
patrolling of improved roadways, the 
flushing of streets, the removal of snow. 
the cleaning of culverts, and the oiling 
of unimproved roadways. Sweeping 
streets by hand is the oldest and most 


Engineering 
and 
Highway 


Departments 


generally used method of street clean 
ing. It is practically the only system 
which can be effectively applied to busi 
ness and congested areas. and when 
operated in conjunction with motor flush 
ers, it has proved to be the most efhcient 
and economical method. 
GEORGE W 


Department of 


DIES, 


Street Commissioner, Street 


Cleaning. 


Winter Maintenance of Streets 
and Sidewalks 


HE latest annual report of West 
mount, Quebec, gives interesting 


data on the operation of various pieces 
of equipment in snow removal in 1931. 
Two snow loaders worked 503 hours; 
two Thirty tractors worked 827 hours: 
eleven Fifteen tractors worked 4,052 
hours; three 5-ton trucks, 1,476 hours; 
one 2-ton truck, 516 hours; the horses. 
14,514 hours; hired horses, 1,381 hours, 


and hired trucks, 9,338 hours. Four 
ton tractors were replaced with four 
Fifteen tractors, therefore Westmount 


now has eleven sidewalk tractors all of 
the same type. 

The cinder crusher and loading plant 
was ready for operation at the beginning 
of the winter of 1931 and was able to 
load sleighs rapidly in comparison with 
the old method of hand loading. This 
was a great advantage, especially when 
the entire city needed immediate atten- 
tion after a sleet or ice storm. More of 
this type of material is used each year 
in Westmount because of the increasing 
motor traffic. Cinders are now put on 
a large proportion of the streets, espe 
cially at stop signs and traffic signals. 
and the motoring public is continually 
increasing its demand for cinders to be 


spread on curves and hills. This is a 
serious matter, for Westmount is a very 
hilly city. 

During the winter of 1931 the two 
snow loaders loaded 15.203 loads of 
snow and 2.777 loads were loaded by 
hand labor, making a total of 17,980 
loads. A large amount of snow was also 


removed by scoops and sleighs, the quan 
tity of which was not definitely recorded 
\ total of 15,444 loads of snow were 
melted in the condensing pond at the 


power house. for which the Municipal 
Light Department was paid $6,674.71. 
The total snowfall during the winter 
amounted to 85.4 inches. and the rain 
fall during the five winter months 
amounted to 5.3 inches. 
P. E. JARMAN 
City Manager 
For information on skid-proof 
streets, see the 1932 Municipal In- 
dex. 
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HERE are impacts which no fire hydrant can 

withstand. Fire hydrant breakages due to 
collisions from trucks or automobiles are bound 
to occur every so often in every community. 


But here is a fire hydrant that reduces these 
unpreventable breakages from serious, troublee 
some, and costly accidents to unimportant in- 
cidents. The 


Kennedy SAFETOP 
Fire Hydrant 


(Patented) 


will withstand any impact that hydrants now 
commonly used will endure without breaking. 
However, if broken by a collision from a truck 
or automobile, it can be returned to service in 
less than 15 minutes, at a total cost of less than 
$10.00. The only parts that need be replaced § 
are an inexpensive standpipe breaking ring and § 
stem coupling, and one man can do the job with- 
out difficulty. No excavating is necessary, nor 
need the water service to the neighborhood be 
shut off while awaiting or making repairs. if 


Compare this with the time, the labor, the Im 
general trouble, and the total expense involved § 
in repairing your present fire hydrants if acci- 
dentally broken. And further, this unique pa- 
tented hydrant is flood-proof and frost-proof, 
and has remarkably low friction loss. Without 
excavating, it is quickly adjustable to raise of 
street grade and its nozzle can readily be made 
a to face any desired position exactly. It can be 

adapted to any of your present types of hydrant 
elbows quickly and at low cost. 


Isn't this fire hydrant worth investigating? 
be sure to write for full information TODAY— 
no obligation involved. 


The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


KENNEDY 


VALYES~PIPE FITTINGS~FIRE HYDRANTS 


Do you mention THe American City. Please do. 
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c. CULBERSON 
Mer., Water Works 
Raton, N. Mex. 
(Appointed 1927) 


Cc. E. SCHOLL 


Supt.. Water & Light Plant 


New Castle, Ind. 
(Appointed 1929) 


EDWARD L. DAY 
Mer., W. Va. Water Service Co 
Princeton, Ww. Va. 
(Appointed 1912) 


. H. DOUGLASS 
Mer., Water Dept. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
(Appointed 1924) 


Who’s Who 
Water Supply 


One of a Series of Portraits of Water- 
Works Officials Which Has Appeared 
Yonth!y Since January, 1928 
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E. J. AUSTIN 
Supt., Water Works 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
(Appointed 1927) 


G. RILEY 
Supt., Water Works 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
(Appointed 1926) 


CHARLES S. CHAMBERLIN 
Supt., Water Department 


NICHOLAS A. GILMAN 
Supt., Water System 
Yakima, Wash 
(Appointed 1930) 


Rensselaer, Ind. 
(Appointed 1898) 


JACOB S. BESTERMAN 
Supt., Water Works 
Sewickley, Pa 
(Appointed 1907) 


EWING M. MILLER 
Water Commissioner 
Fairchance, Pa. 
(Appointed 1930) 


J. R. CORTESE 
Supt., Water Works 
Livingston, Mont 
(Appointed 1919) 


DAVID W. MARTIN 
Supt., Water Dept. 
Norway, Mich 
(Appointed 1897) 


HENRY E. NUNN 
Supt., Water Works 
Van Buren, Ark 
(Appointed 1925) 


SAMUEL H. MACKENZIE 
Engr. & Supt., Water Works Dept. 
Southington, Conn 
(Appointed 1911) 
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Have YOU this 
PROBLEM SOLVE? 


ANY a municipal executive is confronted with the 

problem of meeting demands for city service with 
a reduced tax budget. A difficult problem? Surely. Yet 
in many towns and cities it has been solved to the sat- 
isfaction of officials and citizens alike. 


By keeping city dollars at home! By using the profits 
of a city-owned light and power plant to light streets— 
to pave streets—to pump water—to build parks and 
playgrounds—to pay for any of those things which 
make a better town in which to live. 


With the power generated by F-M Diesel Engines, 
over 300 towns furnish current at competitive rates and 


keep the profits at home. 


The procedure in this move to increase city services 
at lower cost to taxpayers will be explained to munici- 
pal officials or citizens without obligation. Write Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, 900 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, or nearest branch Office. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


Basis of Charges for Sewer 
Rentals in Pennsylvania 


4 ha RE are several ways to determine 
the basis of charge for sewer rentals, 
The first. which is the most equitable, is 
to bill for the amount of sewage contrib- 
uted. Because of the small sizes of the 
services to the individual houses and the 
amount of solids contained in such sew- 
age. it has not been practical to meter 
the connections, but with the exception of 
certain industrial establishments in which 
water enters into the creation of the prod- 
ucts. the use of the meter on the water 
service has been found to be a good in- 
dication of the relative amount of sewage 
produced. 

The second method, that of charging 
upon a schedule of prices for fixtures 
connected with the sewer line, is of value 
when the water service is not metered or 
the water utility is owned by a private 
rporation. 

In the establishment of the rates to be 
charged, much study must be given to 
the various items which enter into the 
annual costs and, as the township is the 
init in which the most extreme cases are 
found, an example of that type is dis- 
ussed. 

In the construction of a system of sew- 
ers, the costs of the main or intercepting 
sewers cannot be charged against the 
properties through which they flow, since 
the entire theory for sewer construction 
is on the basis of eventual benefit to the 
property assessed and therefore the 
amount which can be assessed must be 
based upon the cost of a sewer of suf- 
ficient size to serve only the property in 
question. The excess cost is an item 
which must be carried by the entire 
community and is usually provided for 
Ly the issuance of sewer bonds, generally 
of long term. 

When there are different watersheds in 
a township, it also becomes necessary to 
provide many treatment works or to es- 
tablish pumping stations to lift the sew- 
age over the divide. so that it may be 
treated more economically at a central 
plant. 

The township code of Pennsylvania 
provides that sewer districts may be es- 
tablished and the cost of the pumping 
‘tations and intercepting sewers may be 
assessed against the entire sewer district. 
hut the provisions of the municipal lien 
act make necessary the filing of liens for 
improvements within six months after 
cmpletion of the work. This would 

an that properties on the watershed 

ch might not be connected to or have 
~vers in their vicinity for years would 
oc assessed before receiving the benefit 
of the sewers. For this reason the 
charges for pumping stations and treat- 
ment works are included in the amount 
charged to the bond issue. 


\lthough the cost of branch service 


sewers constructed in public roads can 
he assessed directly against the abutting 
property, provision must be made for 
corner properties abutting on two or 
more sewers and for the length of the 
sewer which is included in the intersec- 
tion of the street lines. as well as for 
property which, by reason of topographi- 
cal features, is unable to use the sewer. 
These charges are likewise included in 
the bond issue. 

In addition to the sinking-fund and in- 
terest on the bonds, other annual costs 
include the cost of operation and super- 
intendence of the pumping stations or 
disposal plants; the costs of superinten- 
dence and operation of the sewer system, 
including a periodical flushing of the sys- 
tem if the pipes are small and the flows 
so small that deposits are inclined to lie 
in the sewer. Inasmuch as the smallest- 
sized sewer which can be maintained in a 
satisfactory manner is too large from a 
hydraulic standpoint when only a few 
connections are made in a block. and the 
flow is limited to domestic sewage. such 
deposits are likely to occur in some of 
the laterals, causing septic conditions and 
consequent nuisance. 

Another item which enters into the 
calculation in many communities is the 
charge for the use of sewers in adjoin- 
ing municipalities, and in some cases. 
when many political bodies use a joint 
disposal plant, the share of the cost of 
disposal also must be taken into con- 
sideration. After the total annual cost 
has been found. there still remains the 
task of dividing the cost among the vari- 
ous users of the sewer, a task which is 
difficult. to say the least. 

As there are not many townships in 
Pennsylvania which have their own water 
supply and since the solution by billing 
on a metered basis is a simple one, the 
more complicated method of billing on a 
flat charge or on a sliding scale must be 
considered. Under this plan the amount 
of water used in the various plumbing 
fixtures is considered and a charge is 
made for each fixture connected with the 
sewer. The relative values are shown in 
the following annual charges taken from 
the ordinance adopted by Lower Merion 
Township, Pa.: 


Sinks—$3.50 for first; $1.50 for each additional 
Water closets $2.50 for each 

Basins $1.00 each 

Stall showers—-$1.00 each. 

Bathtubs—$1.50 each. 

Laundry tubs—$1.00 each part 


The minimum rental for dwellings—$14.00 per 
year; other buildings—-$5.00 per year Factories. 
hospitals and colleges are given special rates at 
the judgment of the committee appointed to have 
charge of the sewers. In some cases the rate for 
this type has been placed at a flat rate of $1.00 
per person per year for the number of persons 
using the building 


From a paper presented before the Fifth An 
nual Conference, Pennsylvania Sewage Works As- 
sociation, by Grant M. Olewiler, Assistant Super 
intendent, Health and Drainage, Lower Merion 
Township, Pa. 


SEW ERAGE 
and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


Make the Plant Attractive 


considering how sewage disposal a> 
a utility may be brought before the 
public, the plant superintendent first 
should consider making the plant attrac- 
tive. Modern methods are helping a 
great deal. We are realizing that it pays 
to put a reasonable amount of money 
into the improvement of the appearance 
of buildings and grounds. A number 
of new sewage treatment plants are close 
in to the residential community and fa- 
vorably situated. The whole plant is 
made as attractive and popular as the 
water works—and water works have long 
been the show places of the community. 

The public judges the plant largely by 
its appearance. While it will not be pos 
sible for all of us immediately to secure 
fine new plants. we can make the most of 
our present sewage works. Fine lawns 
are always a possibility because of the 
sludge available for fertilizer; weeds and 
grass can be kept down. Shrubbery 
banked in corners and other advanta 
geous spots adds to the appearance of the 
plant. Neat flower-beds are attractive. 
Clean-cut driveways and walks invite the 


visitor to explore the plant. Tools can 
be kept in order, and apparatus properly 
painted. 


Fortunately, good plant operation goes 
hand in hand with cleanliness. Offen 
sive odors coming from the plant adver 
tise the fact that for some reason sewage 
wastes are not being properly handled. 
It may be a settling tank in which satis 
factory bacterial action has been dis 
rupted by the introduction of unsuitable 
industrial wastes: it may be a filter bed 
which has become clogged; the nuisance 
may be caused by the discharge of un 
ripened sludge onto the sludge beds, or it 
may be due to a lack of attention and 
cleanliness about the plant. City water 
ix a real aid in keeping things clean and 
should be provided at every sewage treat 
ment works. 

The plant can be made attractive in 
doors as well as out. General cleanli 
ness and order will work wonders: good 
ventilation and freedom from odors can 
be sought: dust and cobwebs may be 
held under control: door knobs and 
frames can be kept clean; a reasonable 
use may be made of paint and whitewash 
to improve appearances. 

An efficiently operated and attractively 
maintained plant can be a real asset to 
the community; it can be a public utility 
of which the operator, the city official 
and the public can be justly proud 

From a paper presented before the lowa 
Sewage Treatment Conference, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, lowa, by Lindon J. Murphy, Munici- 
pal Engineer, Engineering Extension Service, lowa 
State College, Ames. lowa 
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Electro-Matic 


TRAFFIC-ACTUATED 
CONTROL 


MERIDIAN AND WASHINGTON 
STREETS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AUTOMATIC 
SIGNAL 


CORPORATION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


During October we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City 
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ROY L. WILLIAMSON GEORGE M. MONTGOMERY GEORGE E. HINE Cc. C. STEVENSON 
City Engineer County Surveyor, Mahoning Co. City Engineer City Engineer 
Raleigh, N. C. Youngstown, Ohio La Junta, Colo. Boise, Idaho 

(Appointed 1925) (Elected 1919) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1912) 


Who’s Who 


in 
City « County 
EKngineerin 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engin- 

STARLING M. MORSE D. P. GAYMON 
eering Officials, W hich Has Appeared 
Mesa, Ariz. Monthly Since April, 1928 Pueblo, Colo 

(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1911) 


EDWARD HAWES A. C. VOLK J. F. ZORN DAN A. HULICK 
City Engineer City Engineer County Surveyor, Liberty Co City Engineer 

Orangeburg, S. C. Bastrop, La. Hinesville, Ga. Greenville, S. ¢ 

(Appointed 1906) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1925) 


E. CLARK COWDEN RAY WARREN WILLIAM S. CONKLIN F. W. DENNER 
City Engineer City Engineer County Surveyor, Butler Co. County Engineer, Garfield Co 
Harrisburg, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. Hamilton, Ohio Enid, Okla 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1925) 
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GENERAL 
Schenectady, NY. 


build A.E.G-Hesselman 
DIESEL ENGINES 


successfully builtin large 
sizes inthe BerlinWorks 


Largest SingleUnit 
Now Available- 15,000 KW. 


NORDBERG MFG.CO. 


Wisconsin 
Branch Offices 
NEW YORKCITY LOS ANGELES::: KANSAS CITY 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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METHODS and COSTS of 


Motorization of Garbage 
and Ash Collection 


HE colleetion of garbage and ashes 

was completely motorized in Garden 
City. Long Island, N. Y., in 1931. An 
engineering report the previous year had 
revealed that 6 trucks and 18 men could 
do the work previously performed by 1] 
wagons. 22 men and 22 horses. Substi- 
tution of the faster-moving vehicles could 
cause a large saving in time per residen- 
tial stop. as well as in time of equip- 
ment going to and from the village dis- 
posal plant. The new plan seems to be 
working out very well and should result 


in a saving of about $8,000 a year. 


The village is divided at present into 
seven collection districts, each of which 
‘s covered daily by a truck and crew. 
The average number of house collec- 
tions made by each crew is 308 per day. 
The total number of loads of ashes and 
varbage collected during the past year 
was 6.407. An additional truck for rub- 
hish is operated four days a week, one 
day in each of the four major divisions 
of the village. During the year, rubbish 
collections total 11.113 cubic yards. 


During the winter months garbage is 
collected three times per week and ashes 
three times per week. During the sum- 
mer months. when the amount of gar- 
bage is greater and furnaces are not in 
use, garbage is collected daily, except 
Sundays. Rubbish such as cast-off ar- 
ticles. hedge clippings. etc., is collected 
once a week. This is more frequent ser- 
vice than is rendered. by most Nassau 
County villages. 

Ashes and garbage are handled by 
basement collection, a service which is 
much more expensive than the curb col- 
lection furnished by most communities. 
Although curb collection might reduce 
the tax rate a few cents, it is believed 
that residents do not desire the present 
system changed. 

\shes are disposed of by use on streets 
and elsewhere for filling. Garbage, rub- 
bish and waste paper are taken to the 
village disposal plant, located at the 
southerly edge of the village. The per 
capita cost of collection and disposal 
for the fiscal year 1931-32 was $8.63 
per capita, or a total of $65,691.24, 
which is 12.9 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure for operating all departments 
ot the village. 

R. MeKAY, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 


Compton, Calif. 


In Compton, population 12,516, a con- 
tractor paid by the householders collects 
all the garbage, using two 3-ton motor 
trucks. The garbage is covered and fed 
to hogs for disposal—A. B. Guv.ey, 
City Manager. 


St. Augustine, Fla. 


The city of St. Augustine. population 
12.111, collects garbage with two 2-ton 
truck with 7 x 8-foot bodies. The gar- 
bage is disposed of by delivery to hog 
raisers.—J. H. Corer, Chief Sanitary 
Officer. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A total of 56 motor trucks in sizes 
1%, 2, 2%. 3 and 3% tons are used by 
the city of Atlanta, Ga., population 270.- 
366. for the collection of garbage 
throughout the city. The garbage is dis- 
posed of in the municipal incinerator. 
which has a capacity of 350 tons in 24 
hours.—JoHN JeNtzEN, Chief, Sanitary 
Department. 


Cartersville, Ga. 

Municipal collection of garbage is in 
force in Cartersville. population 5,250, 
where one 14%-ton motor truck with a 45- 
cubic-foot body is used for collection. 
The refuse is disposed of by burning at 
the garbage dump.—R. C. 
City Manager. 


Lewiston, Idaho 


A formal contract is awarded for the 
collection of garbage in Lewiston, popu- 
lation 9,403, the contractor using two 
3-yard motor trucks for the collection 
of garbage throughout the city. It is 
disposed of by burning.—J. M. Lyte, 
M.D., Health Officer. 


Belvidere, Ill. 


No formal collection is sponsored by 
the city of Belvidere. population 8,123, 
the individual householders paying con- 
tractors for the removal of all garbage. 
—A. S. Gitpertson, City Clerk. 


Canton, Ill. 

Collectors paid by the individual 
householders removes all the garbage in 
Canton, population 11.718.—Joseru L. 
Waueu, City Clerk. 


Champaign, Ill, 

The city issues licenses to individuals 
or firms for the collection of garbage, 
payment for the collection being made 
by the individual householder. The con- 
tractor uses various sizes of motor trucks 
and disposes of the garbage of the city 
of Champaign, population 20.348. on a 
city dump rented from an individual in 
an adjoining town.—Ly te H. GALtivan, 
Department of Health and Safety. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 

The city of Des Plaines, population 
8.798, collects all the garbage in the city, 
using two Chevrolet dump trucks. Mu- 


REFUSE 


COLLECTION 
and 
DISPOSAL 


nicipal garbage service is not universal 
throughout the city. In some cases it is 
contracted for by the householders. with 
the city office taking care of billing and 
collecting the fee. which is $1.00 per 
month payable in advance.—E. J. Frep- 
City Clerk. 


Dixon, Ill. 


The city of Dixon. population 9,897. 
collects the garbage in one Chevrolet 
truck handled by two men. Collections 
are made twice a week in summer and 
once a week in winter. Ashes and tin 
cans are collected by the same crew. 
The garbage is not wrapped and is dis 
posed of by feeding to hogs._-BLAKE 
Grover, City Clerk. 


Du Quoin, Il, 


rhe garbage in the city of Du Quoin, 
population 7,593, is collected in a wagon 
by a private individual, who is paid by 
the householders.—Sam Crarkx, City 


Clerk. 


Elmhurst, Il. 


Two 3-ton, 3-yard motor trucks are 
used by the city of Elmhurst. population 
14.055, for the collection of garbage, 
which is disposed of by dumping.—Paun 
H. Riecer, Superintendent of Streets, 


Freeport, Ill, 


Five motor trucks of 1,500-pound ea- 
pacity are used by the city of Freeport, 
population 22.045, for the collection of 
garbage. All refuse is disposed of on the 
city dump.—J. A. Potinc. M.D.. Health 
Commissioner. 


Galesburg, Il. 


A contractor paid by the city from 
general taxes uses four 11%-ton trucks 
for the collection of garbage in Gales 
burg, population 28.830. All garbage is 
disposed of by feeding to hogs.—F. M. 
Gippincs, Health Officer. 


Glencoe, Ill. 

All garbage collections in Glencoe. 
population 6,295, are made by the city 
with four 3-yard motor trucks. Garbage 
is disposed of by incineration.—G. R. 
Younc, Village Manager. 


Madison, Ill. 


The city of Madison. population 7.661, 
pays a contractor for the collection and 
removal of garbage. The contractor uses 
one large wagon for collection purposes 
and disposes of the garbage on a farm 
in the vicinity.—F. A. Garescue, Mayor. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT 


GIVES 


COLUMBUS, GA. INDUSTRIES 
ze MORE FOR THEIR TAX DOLLARS 
CITY OF COLUMEUS 


Mr. Chas. Berst 
District Sales Manager 
The Gamewell Company 
Atlanta, Ge. 


Dear bir. Berst: 
In answer to your letter of the 18th asking me to give the 


results I have had with the "SPRINKLER WATCHMAN” (master fire alarm boxes), 
I am glad to do so. 


44 


We have 7 of these connecting the sprinkler systems in private 
business buildings with our fire department, direct. They were installed in 
the following years, with the number of installations noted: one (1) in the 
year 1922; two (2) im 1925; two (2) in 1926; and two (2) in 1929. 


These "SPRINKLER WATCHMAN" fire alarm boxes have operated 
four times, but the result im each instance was very little damage. One of 
the fires was im J. A. Kirven Company department store--the fire started in 
some trash in the boiler room causing one sprinkler head to operate, putting 
out the fire. The water was not cut off until the firemen arrived, which was 
only about two minutes after the sprinkler head was set off. They cut off the 
water, got brooms and swept the water that was left on the floor into a Right now is the time to 


sewer. Not a drop was let into the stock room which was stocked with fine give the t ; 
silks, linens and other goods to which water would have done much damage. I axpayer greater 
em sure that several thousands of dollars were saved by the "SPRINKLER WATCHUAN® value for his tax dollar. 
in this fire. Show your commercial and 
Two other fires were at the Tom Houston Company plant industrial properties how a 
(Toms Toasted Peanuts). Both fires were in the boiler room. The sprinkler fire alarm > 
put out the fire and the firem@™m cut off the water--very little damage by 4 re box connected to 
fire and no damage by water. A fire also occurred at the C. E. Westbrooks their sprinkler systems will 
Dept. Store, caused by cverheated furnace. One sprinkler nead operated the safeguard them against fire 


“SPRINKLER WATCHMAN" which automatically sent toe alarm and firemen cut off d 
the water resulting in no damege. and water damage with. 
out any rental charge. 
On one occasion one of these fire alarm boxes operated when ° 

just a small outlay for 


sprinkler pipes froze causing the pipes to burst. Firemen cut off the water 


and there was very little demage. equipment and installation 
We test our "SPRINKLER WATCHMAN" boxes once each month from 2 y 
the sprinkler test valves and have not spent anything for maintenance yet. Columbus, Ga., has had ter 
satisfactory experience with t/ 
My opinion is that your mster fire alarm box is just what Gamewell Sprinkler Watchmer 


it is called--a "SPRINKLER WATCHMAN" and if given the proper attention it 
will do more than ea human watchman for it never eats, drinks, or sleeps. ee Sn ee 
F. Tilleman, Supt. of Alarm 


8 T _ pf to say about them 


Supt. of Alarms, Columbus, Ga. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


"A BOX A BLOCK" 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Do you mention Tue Amertcan City. Please do. 
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Police—Fire—Safety Items 


Shall Public Protection 
Services Be Impaired? 

NO function of municipal government 
4% i. more fundamental than the protec- 
tion of citizens and their property against 
the dangers of fire, crime, disorder and. 
today. vehicular traffic. It is therefore 
to be supposed that in the economy 
drives of taxpayers and their political 
exponents these services would be left un- 
impaired. This has been widely recog- 
nized: most demands for reduced mu- 
nicipal budgets have been accompanied 
by protestations that these essential ac- 
tivities would not be threatened. Never- 
theless. in some cities those interested in 
drastic tax reduction have not stopped at 
what they regarded as non-essentials, but 
have included the police and fire depart- 
ments in the scope of their attack—not, 
of course, to the extent of their abolli- 
tion, but advocating salary reductions. 
elimination or curtailment of newer 
forms of activity that depart from the 
traditional. and even reduction of per- 
sonnel assigned to time-honored duties. 


A very different way of looking upon 
the police and fire departments, in rela- 
tion to the general economic situation, is 
that of using them as a means of creat- 
ing employment. Two examples are 
cited in a recent issue of the Michigan 
Vunicipal Review. In Kalamazoo a six- 
hour day was instituted, so far as possi- 
ble. in these services. The monthly 
salaries of the men going on the shorter 
day were reduced 25 per cent. 

But when the more extreme proposal 
of placing these departments on a basis 
of staggered half-week jobs, in Ironwood, 
Mich., City Manager Dow I. Sears upon 
request of the City Commission reported 
on the probable results as follows: 

“In the fire department I feel it would 
result in the following: 

Reduced efficiency due to inexperienced men 

Lowering of the morale of the department 

Increased wear and tear on equipment 

Increased danger of damaging fire hydrants 

Danger to men and property when necessary 

to use gas masks 

Fires handled unsuccessfully would result 

in an increase in insurance rates 

Danger of losing lives due to asphyxiation or 

unsuccessful use of gas masks or unsuccess- 
ful rescue work 

“In the case of the police department, 
| feel it would result in the following: 

Reduced efficiency due to inexperienced men 

Lowering of morale of department 

New men without uniforms would not be as 

effective as when properly uniformed 

New uniforms would be an increased expense 

Small expense for new caps and badges 

City’s legal liability due to false arrest 

Liability of wounding or injuring a person 

or persons during emergencies or unlawful 
gatherings 

New men not familiar with state. county or 

city regulations, ordinances, and laws 

‘l feel that experienced men in both 
departments are more valuable under the 


present economic conditions than at any 
other time and that experience can only 
be gained through actual long-time em- 
ployment.” 

In New York City, where salaries were 
increased as the result of popular refer 
enda in recent years, efforts have been 
made to win the assent of the police and 
firemen to salary cuts. It is expected 
that the police will accept a 6 per cent 
cut just proposed by Mayor Joseph V. 
McKee, in salaries over $2,000 yearly. 
the important matter of preserving pen- 
sion rights based on the old scale to be 
protected, it is stated, by legal stipula 
tion or ordinance. The firemen, who 
strongly opposed an earlier reduction, are 
now exhibiting more willingness to make 
the sacrifice, since the new mayor has 
slashed large salaries in his official fam- 
ily and abolished expensive limousines. 
which had been criticized by the fire- 
men’s representatives. The reductions in 
police and firemen’s salaries will be an 
almost insignificant part of the entire 
city budget, although looming large in 
the individual budgets of the men and, of 
course, further reducing general purchas- 
ing power and to that extent interfering 
with economic recovery. The effect on 
the men of cuts in a case like Kalamazoo, 
where the average salary is reduced to 
$106 per month, is particularly severe. 

The public protection service should 
not be allowed to suffer either from the 
misguided efforts of business and tax- 
payer groups, or from the desire to 
spread employment at the expense of 
the men rather than by stimulating pub- 
lic work and, thereby, private business. 


A Good Way to Economize 


Save Lives «+ Jobs - Homes 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 9-15, 1932 


A POSTER OF THE NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCII 


of Interest to 

Departments 
of 

Public Safety 


A Mammoth Police 
Enterprise 
TT HE New York City Police Depart 
ment, with a uniformed force num 
bering 19.315 at the beginning of the 
current year, and 1931 expenditures of 
$63,910,282. is a giant among municipal 
police establishments. It is exceeded 
slightly in its personnel by the London 
Metropolitan police, who, however. serve 
a larger population, in a much larger 
area, extending beyond the urban limits 
of the English capital. 

An idea of the complexity of the or 
ganization and functions of the New 
York police can be obtained from the 
following divisions, ete.. covered in the 
1931 report, recently issued: 


Administration Crime Prevention Bu 

Uniformed Force reau 

Detective Division Medical and Surgica 

lrafhe Division Bureau 

Motorevele Bureau Police Academy 

Mounted Division Air Service Divisior 

Division of Licenses Police Magazine 

Legal Bureau Emergency Service Di 

Quartermaster’s Office vision 

Pension and Relief Bu Motor Transport Main 
reau tenance Division 

Property Clerk Building and Repair 

Equipment Bureau sureau 

Engineering Bureau lelegraph Bureau 


Two important new additions. both of 
which have been previously described 
in THe American Crry, were made dur 
ing 1931. The Crime Prevention Bureau 
was established, in the effort to cope with 
the growing problem of delinquency 
among minors. Its personnel was 212 at 
the end of the year, and in the half-year 
of its existence 9.846 cases were han 
dled, with only 253 arrests. In its en 
deavors to combat early tendencies t 
crime, and to substitute wholesome in 
terests, the bureau cooperates with a 
large list of civic, social service and re 
ligious agencies. The other outstanding 
addition was the adoption of the police 
radio system, which was partly installed 
in 1931 and became operative in the 
present year. 

Another large accomplishment was the 
installation of 1,908 traffic signal lights 
increasing the total by about 50 per cent 

To assist in relief of the general eco 
nomic situation the police force distrib 
uted checks, food and coal in cooperation 
with the Mayor's Committee for Unem 
ployment Relief. and conducted outings 
for mothers and children, voluntarily 
paid for by members of the department 
The total charitable contributions of the 
policemen amounted to $345,624 


Fire Chiefs and Firemen 

will be interested to read about “Im 
proving Fire Fighting by Adequate 
Training.” by Frank Cushman, at pages 
19-51 


ot 


@ This new, highly concentrated 
powder contains over 70% available 
chlorine. It is especially adapted for 
use as a sterilizing solution in swim- 
ming pools and water supplies. Its 
extremely low cost makes it possible to 
economically keep water safe at all times. 


Furthermore, the stability of Perchloron 
is unquestioned . . . it always assures 
a uniform solution. Perchloron can 
be used in any type pool, regardless 
of size. It requires no highly technical 
supervision and it is packed in con- 
venient cans ... one dozen cans to 
the case. That is why operators of 
both public and private pools say, 
“USE PERCHLORON.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


During October we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 


FOR MUNICIPAL AND 
PRIVATE POOLS..WITH 


PERC 


THE AMERIC¢ 
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Indoor Pool 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send today for de- 
scriptive literature 
on Perchloron. 
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REDLCE TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
65 PER CENT 


\ Wichita official in charge of trafic con- 


100. tro! reports that General Sure-Stop trafhe 

kers have reduced accidents at least 65 

ner ce that city A complete description of 

markers, which are made of rubber 

inlaid letters and fabric reinforcement 

. nserted in a wedge-shaped base in the 

where they are seen by the automobile 

jriver. is given in the literature of the General 
lire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


CHEAPER MUNICIPAL POWER 


MelIntosh & Seymour engines have proved 


101, their ability to furnish 100 per cent de 
pendable power without interruption over 
vears Conclusive evidence of this 


i peri 
ibility to meet the requirements of public utility, 
ind industrial plants will be furnished 


with cost and performance data by the Me 
Intosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, N. ¥., to any 
municipal group interested. 
SAVINGS IN HAULING COSTS 

Cities are engaged in the most complex 


102, hauling of any industry. The value of 
International trucks for all kinds of haul- 
own effectively in the literature of the 
nal Harvester Co, of America, Inc.. 


Michigan Ave,. Chicago, Il. 


LUMINOUS OR NON-LUMINOUS 
STREET SIGNS 
The latest Lyle catalog contains sign sug- 
103. gestions for every trafic situation. It 
i complete line of steck wordings, 
as well as special sign wordings which are help 
ng hundreds of public officials to overcome traf- 
problems A copy of this may be 
secured direct from Lyle Signs, Inc., Minneapo- 


lis, Minn 


CAST IRON PIPE WITH PRE. 
CALKED JOINTS 

MeWane bell-and-spigot cast iron pipe, 
104, with or without precalked joints and in 

long lengths, sand cast and from 1% 
through 12 inches diameter, is a product of the 
MeWane Cast Iron Pipe Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 
A complete descriptive catalog or quotations on 
specie requirements will be furnished promptly 
by this company. 


WATER PIPE CUT IN A TRENCH 
The use of Smith pipe cutters will prevent 
105. broken or irregularly cut sections of cast 


Internat 


shows 


catalog 


ron pipe. The pipe will be cut just as 
veatly and exactly as on a shop lathe. Five 
mode f these Smith pipe cutters are available. 
Full details of prices may be secured from The 
\ Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J 


SEWAGE AERATORS 


The straightlin mechanica verator for 
106. activated sludge sewage treatment p'ants is 

described and illustrated in Folder No 
1294 which may be secured from the Link-Belt 
Co., 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave.. Philadelphia 
Pa. 


ELEVATED WATER TANKS AND 
STANDPIPES 


Folder No. 275 issued by MeClintic-Mar 
107. shall Corp., Bethlehem. Pa., describes and 
gives dimensions and other details of Me 
Clintic-Marshall elevated water tanks and stand 


pipes tor municipal ind private water systems 


A COMPRESSION FIRE HYDRANT 
The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co.. Indian 
108. Orchard, Mass., has published a I-page il 
lustrated folder. which describes the Chap 
man List 88, 
rapid draining, cannot 


1 compression fire hydrant which is 


flood, and is economical 


to repair 


A TAMPING ROLLER 


Highway and water-works officials know 
109, that earth embankments are more solidly 
compact and less liable to settle if they are 


tamped as they are built up. The Blaw-Knox 
Ateco tamping roller described in Bulletin No 


1403 performs this function 
tin may be secured 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUSIC-REPRODUCING AND PUBLIC- 
ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Copies of Booklet T899 which contains 48 
pages of text and_ illustrations 
and portraying Western Electric systems for 


Copies of this bulle 
the Blaw-Knox ¢ 


from 


discussing 


110. 


public address, music reproducing, announcing 
and program distribution for city auditoriums, 
parks, airports, athletic fields, gymnasiums and 


schools may be secured gratis from Graybar Elec 
tric Co., Graybar Bldg... New York 


IMPROVING COAGULATION AT 
WATER WORKS 


The Dorreo Flocculator. a device which 
L111. has demonstrated its ability to improve 
coagulation in water treatment plants, to 


reduce the cost of chemicals, lighten the load on 
filters, and make operating savings, is described 

illustrated booklet published 
Inc., 247 Park Ave.. New York 


completely an 


by The Dorr Co., 


A NEW POWER LAWN MOWER 
The new Jacobsen Simplex mower, 
112, handles easily in quarters, 
efficiently on extreme grades, and is priced 
low. is deseribed completely in literature which 
from the Jacobsen Mfg. Co.. 


whic h 


close operates 


may be secured 


Racine, Wis. 


SIMPLICITY FEATURES NEW 
ASPHALT DISTRIBUTORS 


The new Littleford  pressur fistributor 
113. which Is made im yh) 1 thn 

1,200 ind 1.500-gallon capacities for 
mounting on any suitable truck trailer or semi 
trailer and which has a patented six-way valve 
simplifying the operation of the machine is ce 
scribed in a very complete catalog The Litth 
for! Pressure Distributor which may be secured 
from Littleford Bros Pearl Cinein 
nati, Ohie 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPERS FOR 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS 

The Type 19 

pump nye 


pressure-volume entriluga 


114. which delivers 1,000 ga 


engine 


lons per minute and embodir pioneer fea 


modern refinement is 
illustrated Bulletin 1315 
Motor Co Fire Engine 
New York 


tures of design and 


scribed in’ detail in 
issued by International 
Division, 25 Broadway 


A FREE BOOKLET ON HOOVER DAM 


Volume Two of a series of booklets de 
115. scribing work at the Hoover Dam as it 
progresses has been issued by the Inger 
soll-Rand Co... 11) Broadway, New York Thi 
velume consists of W pages and 85 illustrations 
ind may be secured without charge from Inger 


soll-Rand 


A NEW STANDARDIZED LINE 
OF DIESELS 


The Worthington Pump ind) = Machinery 
116, Corp.. Harrison has announced a 
new line of diesel engines from 50) to 
1,000 horsepower in 2- to 8-cylinder units of the 
direct injection type, and will supply 


complete details to municipal officials or con 


tractors on request 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR ASPHALTIC 
ROAD MATERIALS 


Specifeations for all types of asphalti« 
117. materials which may be used on roads for 
dust layers, primers, mixed-in-place road 


construction, surface treatment and retreatment 


binders and roller-compacted mixed-in-place con 


struction, which have been revised as of June 
15, 1932, may be secured by interested engineers, 
oficials and contractors from The Asphalt Inst 
tute, Seeond Ave... New York 


SNOW-PLOWS FOR HIGHWAYS AND 
SIDEWALKS 


Complete information in regard to Meyer 


118. Safety-Blade snow-plows in highway or side 

walk models which fit any car and serape 
the sidewalk read may be secured by 
interested, from Meyer Products, 3396 Mayfield 
Road, Cleveland. Ohio 


THe AMERICAN City MAGAZINE 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[ am interested in receiving the catalogs mentioned in Items Nos. . 
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Return this coupon and you will receive the catalogs requested 
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STEEL FORMS FOR CONCRETE 
POSTS 
Highway guard-rail post forms to meet all 
119, state specifications, which are used exten 
sively by county and municipal depart 
ments, are manufactured by the Hotchkiss Steel 
Products Co., In Binghamton, N. Y ind 
described in the company’s literature, which will 


be sent free on request 


COLD PATCH MATERIAL 


Headley No. 1, the original cold patch ma 


120. terial, is described and its use illustrated 
in a 10-page folder which may be secured 
from the Headley Emulsified Products Co., Frank 


lin Trust Bldg P Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD BOILER-HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Robins Conveving 


15 Park Row 


furnish 


Belt Co.. 


121. New York, is in a position to 

helpful data on more economical handling 
of coal and ashes in boiler houses through its 
wide experience in this field. Robins standard 


boiler-house equipment is described in Bulletin 
63, which will be sent free on request 


THE REPAIR OF SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 

Municipal engineers are particular in_se- 
122. lecting their surveying instruments. They 

must be just as careful when repairs are 
necessary to entrust them to none other than a 
bona fide manufacturer of surveying instruments. 
Warren-Knight Co., 136 N. 12th St., Philadel 
phia, Pa., maintains a repair department occupy- 
ing almost one entire floor of its factory. Free 
estimates will be furnished on request and prompt 


service is assured. 


DRIVE WELL POINTS 
Well points for shallow driven wells, which 
123. have special features including a perforated 
pipe that can be pressed on over the head 
of the improved Walworth drive well point plug 
and comes flush against an inside shoulder, are 


described completely in the literature of the 
Walworth Co. 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 
HIGH-SPEED PUMPS FOR LOW 
AND MEDIUM HEADS 
Bulletin No. 9 issued by I. P. Morris & 
124. De La Vergne, Ine., Richmond and Norris 
Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa., deseribes Moody 


high-speed pumps for low and medium heads up 
to W feet and with capacities ranging from 300 


gallons per minute up to the largest capacity 
which may be required. These are particularly 
adaptable for low-lift service and for raw water 


at filter plants 


HYDRAULIC DREDGES 

Hydraulic dredges which have a wide field 
125. of from the filling-in of marsh 

lands with material dredged from nearby 
streams to create airports, playgrounds and ath 
letic fields, for the improvement of river chan 
nels and for the production of sand and gravel, 
ire described in Bulletin F 400 issued by the 
Eliicott Machine Corp., Baltimore, Md 


ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLES 
The 1932 catalog of John A. Roebling’s 

126. Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., devoted to elec 
trical wires and cables, gives complete in 

formation regarding all types of cables for vari 


service, 


ous lighting and electrical services of interest 
to municipal officials operating publicly owned 
electric light and power plants 
LARGE-DIAMETER WELL 
STRAINERS 
Cook patent wire-wound well strainers 
127. from 15 to 40 inches in diameter are de 


scribed and illustrated completely in Bulle- 
be secured from A. D. Cook, 
Ind 


tin 303 which may 
Ine., Lawrenceburg, 


DURABLE CONCRETE DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


Chicago concrete drinking fountains are 
128. made of concrete with the best granite ag 
gregate obtainable and compacted by the 
jogging process to insure the maximum density 


Complete information, illustrations and prices may 
be secured from the American Concrete Corp. 
41727 No. Lamon Ave., Chicago, [Il 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR CITY OFFICIALS 


ALL MINUM PAINT 


The uses and application of aluminum 
129, paint on water tanks and steel towers, for 

the preservation of metal structures, for 
poles, fence posts, highway guards and many other 
types of service, are discussed in considerable 
detail in a booklet entitled “Aluminum Paint.”’ 
which may be secured on request from the Alumi 
num Co. of America, 2400 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
BRIDGES 

Bulletin No. 401 issued by The Dravo 
130. Contracting Co., Neville Island Sta., Pitts 


burgh. Pa., describes the varied experiences 
f this company in bridge foundations and bridge 
The 55-page book is replete with 
illustrations and descriptions of standard and 
methods which have proved effective. 


eonstruction 


unusual 


LIME IN CONCRETE 
This is the title of a 20-page booklet cov- 


131. ering the importance of watertight con- 
crete, the use of hydrated lime to secure 


watertight concrete, formulae for the use of lime, 
and test data on results, which may be secured 
upon request from the National Lime Associa- 
tien, 927 15th St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


REVERSIBLE-BLADE SNOW-PLOWS 


Complete information in regard to Monarch 
132. reversible-blade’ snow-plows, which can be 

attached to any make of truck from one-ton 
capacity up to the heaviest and which are made 
in two sizes, Monarch Standard and Monarch 
Heavy-Duty, with blade lengths of 6 feet 6 
inches to 10 feet. may be secured by those inter- 
ested from the Monarch Manufacturing Co, Inc., 
E. Front St.. Wilmington, Del. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND DRAFTSMEN 
A complete line of precision instruments 
133. and drawing materials for draftsmen and 
engineers is described in Catalog 600 en- 
titled “Artist and Drawing Materials” which the 
F. Weber Co., Inc.. 1220 Buttonwood St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., will be glad to send on request. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPS 
Goulds Pumps, Ine., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
134, will be glad to send to those interested a 
copy of its General 1932 Catalog describing 
in detail the complete line of Goulds pumps to 
meet a variety of requirements and types of ser- 


vice 


CAST-IN-PLACE CONCRETE PILES 
Literature describing the MacArthur 

135. method of placing concrete piles, all of 
which are of the straight shaft type and 


are cast in place, by compressing dry concrete 
under a weight of 7 tons, may be secured by 
those interested from the MacArthur Concrete 


Pile Corp., 19 W. 44th St.. New York. 
MECHANICAL SPREADERS FOR 
SAND AND GRAVEL 

Goroco mechanical spreaders for spreading 
136, loose aggregates such as stone, slag, gravel 


or sand over road oil, penetration and 
seal coats, screenings and icy pavements and 
adjustable for use on any make of truck, are 
described in literature which the Goroco Me- 


chanical Spreader Co., Upper Darby P. O.. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., will be glad to send on request. 


THE AIR-LIFT METHOD OF 
PUMPING WATER 
A discussion of the air-lift method of 
137. pumping water by compressed air, together 
tables and data on the use of the 
air-lift system, may be found in 
145 of the Pennsylvania Pump & 
Easton, Pa., which will be glad 
copy to those interested upon re- 


with 
Pennsylvania 
Bulletin No. 
Compressor Co., 
to send a 
quest. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 
Catalog B issued by C. L. Berger & Sons, 
138. Inc., 37 Williams St., Boston 19, Mass., 
describes the complete line of Be rger sur- 


veying instruments and current meters. 


AN EFFECTIVE SNOW-PLOW 
Linn-Frink Sno-Plows, which 
139, tached to the tractor and wh 
a V-type plow which rolls th. 
side of the road and a pair of 
which make it possible to leave a cl: 
14 to 22 feet wide. are described the 
trated literature of Carl H. Frink. ( _ 7 
sand Islands, N. Y., and of the 


Morris, N. Y. 
PREVENT OIL AND GASOLINE 
EXPLOSION IN SEWERS 
The Solus separator, which g 
140. vention of oil and gasoline 
drains and sewers leading f; rarare 


is described in illustrate: 

the Solus oil and gasoline separator 

be secured from The Central Foundry (o_ ¢, 
bar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 


PROTECT EMBANKMENTS FROM 
EROSION 
The Caleo embankment protector, consis 
141. ing of an installation of small-diameter eo, 
rugated pipes, is described completely jr 
the literature of the R. Hardesty Mfg. Co. Dey 
ver, Colo. 


BUSSES FOR CITY SERVICE 
Mack 6-cylinder Model BC busses for 
142. service, capable of seating 33 passengers 
are described in full in Bulletin 53010 i 
sued by Mack Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, Nev 
York. 


HIGH-LIFT MOTOR GRADERS 

The Rome Mfg. Co.. Grader De pt., Rome 
143. N. Y., in its Bulletin No. 22 describes jx 

detail Rome high-lift motor graders, which 
may be equipped with rigid rail tracks, {y 
crawlers or solid rubber tires, according to th: 
type of service in which this effective unit is 
be placed. 


HEATERS FOR HANGARS AND 
LARGE AUDITORIUMS 

The Grinnell Thermolier unit heater, for 
144, which the manufacturer claims 14 point: 

of superiority and which is of a specially 
rugged construction and has unusual heating ef 
ficiency, and with copper or steel housing 
described with tables of capacity and other dat 
in a 38-page catalog which may be secured direc 
from the Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I 


POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
SIMPLIFIED 

Identiscope Co. of America, 2183 E 

St., Cleveland, Ohio, has publishe 
an illustrated bulletin on the new improve 

Model C Identiscope, which greatly simplifies p 

lice photography for identification, apprehens 

and record bureau purposes, 


ROAD-BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT 

Reliance road-building, maintenance an 
146. quarry equipment. including jaw crushers 

both stationary and portable, complete rock 
crushing plants of various sizes, equipped with 
roller screens, conveyors. portable asphalt heating 
kettles, chip spreaders and street sweepers, are 
described in detail and illustrated in ihe 32-page 
catalog of the Universal Road Machinery ( 
Kingston, N. Y. 


FENCE STYLES FOR MUNICIPAL 
PROPERTIES 
Catalog No. 616 issued by the Page Stee 
147, and Wire Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., contains % 
pages of descriptions and_ illustrati 
various types of Page fencing for exterior 
interior use, 


A PRACTICAL BITUMINOUS 
DISTRIBUTOR 
The Austin-Western Road Macl 
148. 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, | wil 
be pleased to send to interested contractor: 
and highway a complete description 


a spec ial 


¢ 


officials 


its newly developed line of bituminous stribu 
tors, which handle all grades of oi r and 
asphalt and which may be mounte n any 
standard truck chassis or trailer or semi-trailer 


They are built in capacities of 600. | 
1,200 and 1,500 gallons. 


The 
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Improving Fire Fighting 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


35 Cents, $2 a Year 


by Adequate Training 


HE “pick-up” method of training city firemen for 

their jobs is just as old-fashioned today as is fight- 

ing fire by indiscriminately battering in doors and 
windows and pumping as much water as possible into the 
smoke. Fire fighting is now recognized as a highly skilled 
occupation and men are being trained in it on both a prac- 
tical and a technical basis. 

When it is realized that fire losses in the United States 
total annually $470,000,000, or well over $1,000,000 per 
day. the necessity for fighting fire in the most efficient and 
scientific manner possible is apparent. This kind of 
fire fighting is hardly to be expected unless officers and 
men receive thorough training for their jobs. 


Cost of Fire Protection Heavy 


The annual cost to the public for fire protection cannot 
be accurately estimated. It includes as one large item 
the annual expenditure for fire insurance. In the case of 
the industrial plant, fire entails a loss of production until 
the plant is again in operation. The cost of inspection 
work done by representatives of fire departments in pre- 
venting fire and protecting manufacturing plants, business 
districts, and residential sections, is an additional item. 
The sums spent for the purchase and maintenane of 
equipment for fire fighting, rescue work, and the like, 
add to the total, and, finally, the maintaining of an ade- 
quate force of well-trained, experienced firemen must be 
taken into account. These and other items, such as the 
cost of protective auxiliary fire-extinguishing equipment 
required by building codes for motion-picture theaters, 
large office and apartment buildings, churches, schools, 
and other structures in which large numbers of people 
congregate or reside, contribute to a fire-loss and fire-pro- 
tection bill of staggering proportions. 

Small wonder, then, that city officials all over the coun- 
try are inaugurating programs of specialized education for 
members of fire departments which are contributing to in- 
creased efficiency in preventing, protecting against, and 
fighting fires—a program in which every taxpayer should 
feel he has a stake. 

“But,” some one may ask, “what special knowledge or 
skill is required of even a new recruit to the fire depart- 
ment other than that he know how to handle equipment— 
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something which he can learn by working with other fire- 
men? Why should it be necessary to set up training 
courses for fire fighters?” 


Why Fire-Fighting Courses Are 
Necessary 

Such a question would not have been raised in the 
days when fire fighting meant breaking in windows and 
doors with little regard for unnecessary damage to prop- 
erty; using large streams of water where much less would 
have been sufficient; using fire extinguishers in a happy- 
go-lucky fashion; and making little attempt to salvage as 
much as possible of the building and the contents 
involved. Present-day fire fighting is carried on, not only 
with the idea of preventing the spread of fire to adjoining 
property, but also with a view to saving as much as possi- 
ble of the particular building and preventing unnecessary 
property damage. 

Take the single item of ventilating, for example, in its 
relation to fire fighting. Instead of pumping as much 
water as possible through all available openings in a 
structure which is on fire, modern methods call for de- 
termining the approximate location of the fire and then 
ventilating the building in such a way as to release the 
overheated air, smoke and gases. This makes it possible 
for the firemen to reach the actual fire quickly and ex- 
tinguish it with a minimum of water and resulting damage 
to the building. Incidentally it may be stated that proper 
ventilation and release of heat often prevent fires from 
breaking out on floors above or below that of the original 
fire. Proper ventilation also minimizes the danger of 
possible loss of life due to heat and smoke overcoming 
persons on upper floors. A building on fire is more or 
less like a stove or furnace in that whenever an outlet 
for the smoke and hot gases is made, the fire immediately 
tends to burn more fiercely. The ventilating job. there- 
fore, must be carried out with perfect coordination be- 


tween the men who are cutting the openings and those 
who are following in with the chemicals and water lines. 
Correct ventilation requires a technical knowledge of 
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A FIRE DEPARTMENT TRAINING CONFEREN( 


Group of officers of Montgomery, Ala., Fire Department at Vocational Training 


Conference, February 1-5, 1932, conducted by the 


(RIGHT) CERTIFICATE 
Issued by the State Department of Public Education, of Rhode 
officers who participated in the conference in that state 


ventilating principles which cannot be picked up entirely 
on the job, but must be acquired through definite instruc- 
tion and practical demonstrations. Here is one answer, 
therefore, to the question, “Why do firemen need special- 
ized training for their duties?” 

One other example. In modern methods of fire fight- 
ing the increased use of chemicals has come into promi- 
nence. As new hazards have arisen with the development 
of modern life, new methods have been devised to con- 
trol them. An example is the introduction of foam type 
extinguishers to combat fire where oils and greases are in- 
volved. Carbon dioxide and carbon tetrachloride have 
heen widely introduced and have demonstrated certain 
marked advantages over water in fighting fires of certain 
types. With the increasing use of such chemicals in vari- 
ous situations has come a recognition of definite limita- 
tions and dangers in their use under certain circumstances. 

It is not necessary for a fireman to have an academic 
knowledge of chemistry in order to handle efficiently and 
safely the chemical equipment used in fire fighting, but 
he should have a practical knowledge of certain im- 
portant chemical reactions in order to know how to work 
and control chemical apparatus and understand the best 
way of combating fires involving certain industriel mate- 
rials. This knowledge he can acquire best where a pro- 
gram of organized instruction and training prevails. A 
knowledge of specialized chemistry also will enable the 
fireman to know that certain kinds of products when on 
fire or when heated generate different dangerous gases. 

With this introduction, therefore, let us consider what 
has been done and what is now being done in providing 
training for members of fire departments. 


Many Cities Adopt Vocational 
Training Plan 


The records of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
which has aided in promoting much of the work that has been 
done in the past year in setting up programs for training fire- 
men, show that centers for training instructors for such pro- 
grams have been established in 24 cities and towns and that 
the enrolment in these training courses totals 816 individuals, 
mostly fire department officers. Programs in which these 


trained instructors are giving fire-fighting courses have been 
established in 75 cities and towns, and 2,725 firemen have 
These figures do not include 


been enrolled in the courses. 


Alabama State 
Vocational Education in cooperation with the Federal Board 


last 


1932 


State of Rhode Island and Providence 


talons 
PUBLIC EDUCATION SERVICE VOCATIO DIVISION 
| 
THISIS TOCERTIF? THAT 
| comfe tor Fire Chiets and other officers wh tal ie 
member fire departments, conducted under th 
Island State Board for Vocational Edw ation and thr F 
Education, at Rhode Island College 0j Education, F ebrua 
eration of the importance oj this conferen meager 
mcerted practwal and efficient instruction im a service det he 
ng tfc and sroperty, this certificate awarded und rth 
Board for Education and attested 6 


Board for 


Island, to all 


winter 
the many excellent programs in some of the larger cities 
which have been in operation for a number of years. They 
represent new developments in vocational training for fir 
men. 

The courses offered in these fire-fighting programs of traiy 
ing include practical chemistry, ventilation, hydraulics, first 
aid and rescue work, salvage, ftre-fighting methods, fir 
prevention, inspection, public relations, fire strategy for of 
ficers, care of apparatus, care of quarters, supply and use o/ 
water, fire-boat operation, fire-alarm operation, chemical ey 
tinguishers, fire streams and friction losses, and a number 
of other subjects. 

It was in recognition of the general inadequacy of tl 
facilities for training firemen that the International As 
ciation of Fire Chiefs, two years ago, requested the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to make a study of the prob- 
lem and to render such assistance as might be possible in 
developing an educational program which could be mad 
available to every city in the United States. The results oi 
this study are incorporated in Bulletin No. 155, “Fire Fight 
ing.” of the Board’s publications, issued in June, 1931. 


Program Developed Under National 
Vocational Education Act 


Under the national vocational education act passed by 
Congress in 1917 public funds are available for making 
studies and investigations of the need for vocational training 
in industry generally, and for making the results of such 
studies available to the states to help them in developing 
needed forms of vocational training. Under this authoriza 
tion the study was made in cooperation with state boards for 
vocational education in 16 cities in different sections of the 
country. 

The principal activity of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in the setting-up of this program, aside from its 
study of the possibilities of establishing fire-fighting programs 
of training, has been to assist state boards for vocational 
education in training instructors for fire-fighting schools. 
These instructors are officers in fire departments who have 
had extended experience in fire fighting. They are given train- 
ing which is primarily intended to equip them to teach what 
they know and can do, to the regular firemen on the job. 

In most cases training programs for firemen are held in 
fire stations or at the department’s training school if there 
is one. Many of the larger cities have drill towers in con- 
nection with their training schools or departments, where 
practical demonstrations and drills are carried on. 

An officer who is experienced in laying hose lines may 
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_) . oeriod at each fire station in a city, drilling men in 
gs .. Another instructor who is particularly skilled in 
she .ondling and use of ladders at fires may be detailed to 
tee iction at the various fire stations in that part of 
af ng. Again, an officer who has shown skill and judg- 
e . » ventilating buildings on fire may be used as an in- 
en tor in that phase of the work. 


Special Equipment Used in Some 
Cities 

In Washington, D. C., a model brick building is used from 
time to time to demonstrate proper ventilation of fires. Ex- 
celsior is placed on each of the five floors of this building, 
and a fireman is sent to the roof to cover the flue which con- 
nects with each floor. The excelsior on the first floor is 
ighted. The flames and gases rise to the top of the chimney. 
ps deflected to the fifth floor, burn the excelsior there and in 
turn “mushroom” downward, igniting the excelsior progres- 
ively on each floor. This experiment completed, the floors on 
the other side of the building are loaded with excelsior, the 
chimney being left open in this case. The excelsior on the 
frst foor is lighted. This time, however, the gases and flame 
are free to escape through the top of the flue and the con- 
flagration is confined to the first floor. This experiment is 
for the purpose of showing that proper ventilation of a 
building on fire often prevents fire from spreading from one 
floor to another. 


Diversity of Programs 


Space does not permit giving the complete story of the 
vocational courses now being provided for training firemen 
under the stimulus of cooperation between fire departments 
and the public programs of vocational education. Suffice it 
to say, however, that in these courses firemen are being taught 
elementary hydraulics—how to figure nozzle pressures, fric- 
tion loss and range of water streams to get the maximum ef- 
ficiency in the use of water; how to inspect buildings for 
fire hazards; how to preserve merchandise and property on 
fire as far as possible by opening doors with special devices, 
stopping leaks in water lines, protecting furniture with sal- 
vage covers, expelling water from building by various devices. 
protecting household goods; resetting sprinkler systems: 
covering damaged roofs with tar paper following a fire, and 
similar salvaging operations; how to use fire extinguishers 
effectively and what type of extinguisher to use under given 
conditions, including the special foam types for fires in- 
volving oil and grease; how to adjust and use a gas mask, 
with particular emphasis upon the conditions under which 
the use of a mask is imperative, and other situations where 
it cannot safely be used; how to lay hose both on the ground 
and up ladders; use of various first-aid and rescue apparatus 
to resuscitate fire victims; use of oxygen-breathing apparatus: 
and inumerable other things which a fireman should know in 
order to be really efficient on his job. 

In its bulletin, “Fire Fighting,” which covers the findings of 
its study of vocational training for firemen, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education divides training for firemen into 
two principal groups: (a) that conducted within the fire 
department as a departmental activity; and (b) that con- 
ducted in cooperation with the State Board of Vocational 
Education or a local board of education. 

Two principal types of organization for work within a fire 
department are listed, namely: (1) centralized training pro- 
grams for firemen, sometimes designated as fire colleges; and 
(2) classes conducted in engine houses and taught by an officer 
or special instructor. Fire colleges or training schools usual- 
ly offer definite units of instruction in classrooms in connec- 
tion with practical drill-tower work. In Los Angeles, for in- 
Stance, such classes are taught by assistant chiefs or others 
competent for such work. Both technical and practical 
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courses are conducted, and wide use is made of illustrative 
material, models and motion pictures. Certain units, how 
ever, are more effectively given within each fire company 
organization instead of in central schools. This plan offers 
a minimum of interference with routine duties and does not 
take the men away from their assigned stations. Classes 
may, in many cases, be held under the station plan dur 
ing working hours. Drill-tower work, particularly, lends it 
self to the central school plan. 

The type of instruction for firemen promoted by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education may be divided into that of 
(1) instructor or teacher training, and (2) technical training 
for groups of firemen. To secure the services of the voca 
tional education authorities in training instructors for fire 
fighting classes or in setting up programs to train firemen, 
the local fire department should communicate with the State 
Director for Vocational Education for his state, who is usual 
ly located at the state capital. 

That the system of vocational training for firemen fostered 
under the national program for vocational education is su 
cessful is evidenced by the rapidity with which the program 
lias spread throughout various sections of the country. 


Sixteen States Now Have Schools 


The Federal Board’s records show that teacher-training 
centers and classes for firemen have been set up in Arizona, 
Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine. 
Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio 
Oregon, and Rhode Island. Enrolment in teacher-training 
centers ranges from 10 to 260 men, and in training schools 
for firemen from 30 to 506 men. 

The following recommendation is quoted from an official 
report of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. after an 
inspection of fire-fighting facilities at Birmingham, Ala., fol 
lowing an instructor training course in that city conducted by 
the Federal Board in cooperation with the Alabama State 
Board for Vocational Education. It indicates the opinion of 
the Committee on Fire Prevention and Engineering Standards, 


of that Board: 


“That a complete training school be established and include the fol 
lowing: A continuation of the teacher-training course as outlined in 
the bulletin on fire fighting published by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; a centrally located, completely equipped drill tower with ade 
quate drill grounds; instruction and drilling of all members in the use 
of apparatus, equipment and appliances, by a competent instructor, a grad 
uate of a modern fire college; an officers’ fire college for instruction in 
modern fire methods, fire chemistry and special hazards for ali officers 
and candidates for promotion; practical instruction in the operation and 


care of all apparatus with the master mechanic 


: as final judge of opera 
tors 


fitness; periodical inspection drills of companies both at the dril) 
tower and at quarters; company house drills and school.” 

That this program of vocational education will spread to 
other cities in the near future seems assured. 


PICTORIALIZING SAFETY 

HE front cover of this issue of Tue American City is a 

two-color reproduction of one of twelve paintings for 

the 1933 Safety Calendar of the National Safety Coun 
cil. The general theme of the calendar is the Progress of 
Safety; and the sheet for each month, besides carrying the 
representation, in several colors, of a present-day aspect of 
safety, describes on the back the advance that has been made 
and also gives a series of illustrated safety hints, numbering 
126 for the year. 

The calendars can be ordered in advance from the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, at 
prices ranging from 22 cents to 50 cents each, depending on 
quantity, and will be distributed about the end of November. 
It is hoped that there will be a wide distribution, not only by 
members of the Council but by other individuals, organiza- 
tions and corporations, public or private, that ase interested 
in promoting safety. 
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Why Not Make Garbage Collection and 


Disposal Self-Sustaining? 


ODAY there appear to be two excellent reasons for 
making various public services self-sustaining. The 
one most quickly thought of is to put idle men 

and industry to work, by utilizing the billion-and-a-half 
dollars made available by Congress in the most gigantic 
experiment ever made to break a business depression. 
The other reason is that by a service charge or special tax 
the burden is taken off real estate; it is transferred to 
the producer: direct charges perhaps keep the public bet- 
ter informed of the cost of municipal activities and hence 
help keep expenditures better in hand; the self-sustaining 
service can be made independent of the appropriating 
power of the city council and therefore less subject to 
interruption or curtailment when appropriations are de- 
layed or reduced. 


The Idea Is Not New 


Records published annually in The Municipal Index 
show that in many communities in various parts of the 
country refuse collection and disposal are financed not 
from the general tax levy but by a service charge or a 
special tax against the householder. Probably in many 
states this is legally permissible under existing statutes, 
if an equitable method of measurement for payment can 
he arrived at. 

Garbage varies greatly in volume and weight produced 
per capita, with the wealth of the individual. The cost 
of collection varies not only with the weight and the 
volume collected, but also with the distance the collector 
has to travel, on foot and in his vehicle, between dwellings. 


How It Could Be Worked Out 


For example, there are many dwellings with long drive- 
ways which are a long way from any neighbors. The 
amount of garbage produced per capita, and the cost of 
its collection from such houses, are both much higher 
than from the blocks of apartments in the same town, or 
Irom solid rows of mill tenements. So the uniform poll 
tax does not appear to be equitable, nor does a uniform 
charge per dwelling. Nevertheless, a uniform or a vari- 
able rate per dwelling is the basis for payment in many 
lowns. 

\ technically accurate method of measurement is to 
install on each vehicle a pair of scales and weigh the 
varbage from each house as it is collected, just as the 
iceman weighs ice. An objection to this plan is the diff- 
culty of keeping neat and orderly records—a much worse 
task than the iceman’s—especially since collections are 
made in all sorts of weather and generally without entering 
buildings. It would be possible to have a meter man (or 
stenographer!) ride around on the truck with the collec- 
tor, to keep the records, at more or less frequent intervals, 
say once a month. This would increase the cost some- 
what, but so does the reading of water meters, although 


water meters generally are read only once a quarter, or 
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less frequently. Measurements taken monthly in the » 
bage service unfortunately would not provide cumulatiy. 
records, although they would form an index of 
householder’s production. It is not known that this metho 
is in use in any community. 

The number of rooms in a house can be used as a basis 
for collection assessments. This compares favorably wy) 
fixture rates for water services, which are very comme 
in cities which do not have 100 per cent of the water 
services metered. 

Another yardstick for assessing service charges is {o 
base them on the water bills. which commonly are based 
on meter records. Of course, greenhouses, power plants, 
mills and mercantile houses which use large volumes o/ 
water but produce little or no garbage would have to \« 
equitably treated as exceptions. 

Still another method is to prepare a schedule of rates 
for different types of buildings, such as single houses, 
2-family houses, 3-family houses, apartment houses based 
on the number of apartments, with special rates for 
boarding houses, restaurants, hotels, markets and othe: 
producers. 

The assessed valuation of a residence, exclusive of the 
land upon which it stands, appears to be a rather equitable 
unit for payment for refuse disposal service. In general, 
it probably is the best guide to the wealth of the refuse 
producer who occupies it. It offers the advantage of very 
easy determination of the amount of charges. It ap- 
proaches the basis of the individual charge when the total 
cost is paid by the city from the general tax levy, bu! 
differs in that the non-producing land is exempt 

Collection of service charges should be handled by the 
city treasurer or collector, as in the case of service charges 
for sewerage works maintenance and water bills. This is 
preferable to permitting the refuse collectors to enter 
houses and handle either tickets or money. Householders 
sometimes find that it is conducive to better service if 
instead of giving the collector two tickets they give him 
the cash equivalent of one ticket! 

City authorities about to initiate new services such & 
incineration or rubbish or ash collection (where garbage 
alone is now collected) will find it easier to convince the 
public of the advantages of a service charge than will 
those where no change in service is contemplated. 


Emergency Financing and 
Employment 


If garbage (or rubbish or ash) collection or dispose! 
services are made self-sustaining, it would appear reaso0- 
able to expect the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
loan money for the purchase of collection equipment 
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on a short term basis) and for the construc- tion of incinerators and reduction plants, being largely 


cinerators and reduction plants on a longer local building construction operations, will provide work 


3. for local laborers, brick masons, carpenters, steel erectors, 
Laree purchases of vehicles will increase employment  sheet-metal workers, fire-brick masons, etc., and will also 


iutomobile, tire and allied industries, often per- help employment in factories making cranes, compressors, 
located in the city which spends the money, but fans, scales, castings, metal sash, glass, common brick, 


e-employed men will purchase food, clothing and fire brick, structural steel, roofing, cement, lumber and 
ids to the benefit of the entire country. Construc- other materials. 


other ¢ 


Taste and Odor Control for Water Supply 
with Activated Carbon, 


é ' Chemist, New Castle Water Co.. 

FTER the extensive drought in 1930, the removal 
of tastes and odors presented an unusual problem 
+™® in the treatment of the New Castle water supply. 
In October, 1930, a faint musty to woody taste appeared 
in the far end of the distribution system. At first it was 
not detected at the plant. Increasing the chlorine dose 
from 3.5 to 7.0 pounds per million gallons stopped com- 
plaints for a short time, but as the temperature lowered 


ratio of | part of ammonia to 10 parts of chlorine and pro- 


duced a very noticeable improvement at the plant. After- 


tastes, however, appeared in the distribution system. The 
ammonia dose was gradually increased, allowing time for 


each change to work through, until 10 pounds per million 


the excessive chlorine dose aggravated rather than helped gallons was reached with the chlorine constant. A ratio 
conditions. of 1 part of ammonia to 4 or 5 parts of chlorine appeared 


The Regular Treatment at New Castle to give the best results. Then the ammonia was tried in | 

the filtered water prior to the chlorine and gave better 

The regular treatment of water at New Castle consists results. The ammonia treatment, however, appeared to 
of coagulation with alum, or alum and lime, and on rare conceal the disagreeable tastes at the plant and failed to 
occasions with lime alone; aeration by fall from risers control the development of after-tastes in the distribution 


into settling units followed by an 8- to 10-hour settling system. 


period: rapid sand filtration; usual sterilization with During the experiments with ammonia a thorough in- 
chlorine; and addition, if necessary, of a clear lime solu- vestigation was made of the Shenango River. which has 


tion to maintain traces of phenol alkalinity in the final — its source in 16 square miles of marshland some 40 miles 


effluent water. The quantities of coagulants and chlo- distant from the water-works intake. Samples were col- 
rine required have varied over a wide range; alum, 0.5- jected daily for about eight days from twelve stations be- 
to 4.5 grains per gallon; lime, 0 to 3.5 grains per gallon tween the intake and for twenty miles upstream. The 


with the raw water and 0 to 0.75-grain per gallon in the = ¢ffect of swamp and industrial wastes could thus be ob- 
filtered water; chlorine, 2.5 to 12 pounds per million served. In 109 samples tested for taste and odor no true 
gallons in the filtered water. Ls is only ocasionally that phenol compounds were noted. The odors present in the 


the chlorine demand is over 8 pounds per million gal- cold ranged from faint to very strong or an intensity of 5. 
lons. Algae conditions in eas raw water sometimes re- Above the industrial sections the odors included woody, 
quire prechlorination. musty and combinations of woody and musty odors. Be- 


\mmonia treatment was tried early in November, 1930. low the industrial regions some samples had medicinal- 
lt was first applied to the raw water, using an initial dose like flavors. These were very disagreeable: they resem- 
of 0.6-pound of NH, per million gallons. This was in the bled iodoform and caused tastes similar to iodoform in 
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the chlorinated water, until ammonia gave some relief. 
Practically all the odors which appeared in the samples 
taken upstream appeared in the raw water at the plant. 


Laboratory Tests with Activated 
Carbon 


By the middle of December, 1931, it was apparent that 
some other treatment would be necessary to control the 
varying intensities of tastes and odors if a palatable drink- 
At the time, the plant of 
the South Pittsburgh Water Co. was successfully remov- 


ing water was to be delivered. 


ing disagreeable sewage and phenol tastes and odors by 
the use of powdered activated carbon, a substance chemi- 
cally the same as wood-char or charcoal. It is a by-prod- 
uct of the paper pulp mills and is simply charred wood 
pulp in a much purer state than ordinary charcoal and 
with many times the absorption power. A sample of 
activated carbon known as Nuchar was obtained for lab- 
oratory tests. Jar tests using 0.5-grain per gallon of acti- 
vated carbon and the regular plant treatment, followed by 
a simple test for taste and odor, showed complete removal 
of all taste and odor. 

The simple taste and odor test mentioned above is 
known as the distillate or concentrate test. It is made by 
distilling and collecting about 100 cc from a 500- or 600- 
The 100-ce distillate will contain practically 
all the taste and odor present, if any, in the original sam- 
ple. Therefore, it will be several times stronger and make 
identification of the tastes and odors more easy and more 
definite. In a practical way it foretells the possibility of 
the development of after-tastes in the distribution system 
and brings out tastes that may be concealed by ineffective 
treatment. 

The concentration test for taste and odor can be used 
as a control for activated carbon treatment, just as alka- 
linity or pH may be used to control the coagulant treat- 
ment. It is not intended as a substitute for the hot odor 
test as outlined in Standard Methods, but rather as a com- 
plement to prevent the possibility of tastes and odors 
escaping the attention of the laboratory man. 

Immediately after these successful jar tests a truck load 
of Nuchar was obtained and used at New Castle. The 
treatment at the plant was then changed to include the 
application of activated carbon, alum and lime to the raw 
water, at the inlet to the suction well, to the pump suction 
and to the pump discharge respectively, followed by aera- 
tion, settling, filtration and then ammonia, chlorine and 
lime applied to the filtered water with several minutes’ in- 
terval between applications. 


ec sample. 


With 0.5-grain per gallon of 
activated carbon the treatment gave palatable water. Later 
on, as the intensity of tastes and odors increased and water 
unusually difficult to clarify reached the plant, the carbon 
dose was increased to over 1.0-grain per gallon until 
coagulating conditions were again normal. 


Effect of Activated Carbon on 
Chlorine Demand 


Although the use of activated carbon lowered the chlo- 
rine demand from 30 to 50 per cent, the presence of after- 
growths and gas formers in the bacteriological tests did 
not permit the lowering of the chlorine dosage sufficiently 
to prevent the chlorine taste. Therefore, the ammonia 
treatment was continued to stabilize the chlorine residual 
and remedy the chlorine taste. Later on, a bitter, straw- 
like taste appeared, which the carbon did not remove. On 
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changing the application of the ammonia from {he {iljersj 
to the raw water, the bitter taste disappeared, showing thy 
a long contact period was essential. 


More Extensive Tests with Activated 
Carbon 


The first carload shipment of activated carbon was po 
as finely ground nor as highly activated as the later prog 


uct has been. This necessitated higher dosage. Aj fig 
it was reasoned that since the maximum surface contact of 


carbon particles with water was desired, the presence of 
turbidity, including the floc, must necessarily interfer 
with the action of the carbon by coating the particles 
Therefore, jar tests were run, adding activated carhoy j 
varying doses to samples of the raw water which had heey 
treated with the coagulant dosage being used in the plant, 
and allowed to settle and decanted. This created a cond 
tion as though the settled water were being used with yo 
initial carbon treatment in the raw water. The concey. 
trate test was applied to the filtered samples. The test: 
indicated that the application of the carbon to the settled 
water as applied to the filters would remove tastes and 
odors with only about one-third the dose then required iy 
the raw water. After the necessary pipe was installed, the 
carbon was applied to the settled water, and the laboratory 
results were duplicated in the plant. 


The Principles of Proper 
Application 


Now that the manufacturers of activated carbon are pro- 
ducing a very finely powdered and highly activated prod. 
uct, it is merely a question of proper application of the 
material to secure the best results. Three things are essen. 
tial: (1) a thorough mix to obtain uniform and complete 
distribution of the carbon particles through the water 
treated; (2) sufficient contact period before filtration; and 
(3) application at the proper point in the purification 
process. This last may be in the raw or in the settled 
water, depending on the conditions of the raw water, the 
kinds and intensities of odors, the plant layout and equip- 
ment. 


Plant Application at New Castle 


The method of applying the activated carbon in the 
plant is simple. A No. 4 Gauntt dry feeder is used to 
drop the carbon into a covered funnel directly over a 
water jet. A small spray of water from the motor used to 
run the feeder washes the carbon down the funnel. From 
the jet or ejector the carbon suspension is carried about 
300 feet to the outlets of the two settling basins. After 
the carbon is added, the settled water travels about 15!) 
feet to the filters. This travel from the ejector to the 
filters provides a thorough suspension and uniform dis 
tribution of the carbon. 

During April and May, 1932, the taste and odor condi: 
tions were such that 0.05- to 0.10-grain per gallon of car- 
bon applied to the raw water was effective. It was desired 
to determine what effect, if any, the carbon had on the 
coagulation of high swamp color and low, but colloidal, 
turbidity. The carbon did not save any alum, nor Was 
the color removed any more efficiently. The presence of 
carbon in the coagulated water, however, appears to have 
retarded the usual growth of algae in piping and on the 
basin walls. As compared with previous simila' condi- 
tions, the carbon appears to aid in reducing the filter wash 
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ents. When used in the raw water, odor condi- 
oughout the plant are greatly improved. When 
d taste conditions are pronounced, the best and 
onomical application is to the settled water. 

fhe average dose of carbon required to remove objec- 
tastes and odors remaining in the settled water 
less than 0.20-grain per gallon. This dose has 
not aflected the operation of the filters. Experience indi- 
-ates that more than 0.25-grain per gallon dosage would 
have to be fed before any clogging of the filter beds took 
place during a single filter run. On the whole it appears 
that the carbon has aided the filters, since the beds are in 
better condition after one year’s use of activated carbon 
than is usually the case. During the past year the coagu- 
lant demand was the highest in the history of the plant; 
also, algae conditions were excessive and extensive pre- 


has 


chlorination was necessary. 
Dealing with Changing Conditions 


Activated carbon treatment in New Castle is just about 
proportional to the intensity of tastes. It has been used 
iwo-thirds of the time since December 20, 1930, when it 
was started. Ammonia has also been used two-thirds of 
the time since November 6, 1930, when it was started, but 
the use of the two has not been coincident. The ammonia 
has been used primarily to obtain more effective steriliza- 
tion during periods of aftergrowths. These periods have 
been longer and more frequent since the 1930 drought. 

When no unusual odor is present in the raw water, ac- 
tivated carbon makes no apparent difference in the treat- 
ment except to lower the chlorine demand. The decrease 
in chlorine demand varies with the efficiency of clarifica- 
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tion, Oxygen requirement and the amount of carbon used 
up to a reasonable limit. To maintain the same chlorine 
residual in the spring of 1932, after stopping the use of 
carbon for several weeks, required a 30 per cent increase 
in the chlorine dose. Only 0.10-grain per gallon of carbon 
was being used in the raw water. 


Less Chemical, More Physical Treatment 


The less chlorine used, the less chance there is of taste 
compounds developing. In fact, the less we can depend 
upon chemical action of soluble agents and the more we 
can depend on mechanical and physical action, the more 
palatable will be the water. In this respect activated car- 
bon is unique as compared to other agents added to water. 
In the use of coagulants, chlorine and ammonia residuals 
are carried on in the water, which may or may not have 
an ultimate satisfactory reaction. This is not the case with 
activated carbon. It can be relied upon to impart no dis- 
agreeable properties if too much is added or the demand 
for it drops or ceases. When it is realized that there are 
over 200,000 carbon compounds known to organic chem- 
ists, as compared with only 100,000 compounds known of 
all the remaining 90-odd elements, the combining power 
and universal activity of carbon can be understood more 
fully. It removes odors and tastes because (1) it is not 
absorbed by the water, (2) it has greater solvent action 
for taste-producing substances than has water itself, and 
(3) it is removed from the water after doing its work. 
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Syracuse University Trains Park Executives 


By LAURIE DAVIDSON COX 


Professor of Landscape Engineering, New York State College of Forestry 


HE Departments of Forest Recreation and Landscape 
T Engineering of the New York State College of Forestry 

at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., which have 
existed as separate departments for many years, have been 
combined as the Department of Park and Recreational Engi- 
neering. Two special training programs are offered, for the 
park administrative and organized camping fields. 

This was the first collegiate institution in the United States 
to give professional work aimed primarily at training young 
men for the field of park administration, including construc- 
tion, maintenance and design, and I believe we are still the 
only college that specifically aims at preparing men for this 
held. The work was established as the result of the vision of 
Dean Hugh P. Baker in 1914, when he formed the Department 
of Landscape Engineering. 

\t the time this work was started there were practically 
no technically trained landscape men engaged in municipal 
park administration in this country. No state park depart- 
ments had yet been established. The National Park Service 
lad not been formed as a distinct organization, and the 
Forest Service did not then recognize recreational develop- 
ment as a major use in forest areas. 

Today conditions are greatly changed and the wisdom of es- 
tablishing this work has been amply justified. There are now 
many municipal and metropolitan park organizations headed 
by technically trained landscape engineers, and more than a 
dozen states have established park organizations employing 
technically trained landscape experts. The National Park 
Service has come into existence with a large staff of landscape 
architects, and other government services, such as the High- 
way Bureau and the Forest Service, have employed technically 


trained landscape men. 

Graduates of the landscape engineering program of the 
New York State College of Forestry have been entering the 
park field ever since its inception, and today former students 
of the College are to be found in national, state, county, and 
municipal park organizations, in city planning, city forestry, 
and recreational bureaus, as well as in many other forms of 
construction and administrative work in the landscape field. 

Last year, at the time the change was made, L. H. Weir, of 
the National Recreation Association, visited the College and 
went over our proposed schedule very carefully in consultation 
with Dean Baker and representatives of the two departments; 
and the present program was drawn up. It covers four or five 
years. The average man spends four years for a Bachelor's 
degree, and the outstanding men return for a fifth year of 
graduate study leading to the Master’s degree. 

During the first two years of the program the students 
cover a curriculum in the fundamental sciences, English 
and mathematics, together with elementary engineering and 
forestry. During the summer between the Sophomore and 
Junior years they attend a ten weeks’ summer camp at one 
of the College forests in the Adirondacks, where their time is 
devoted to surveying and science field work. The Junior and 
Senior years are devoted entirely to technical training in land 


scape engineering, covering both design and construction 


Elective courses are also available in psychology, sociology. 
physical education, etc., for those whose interests may be 
especially directed toward playground administration. 

In the fifth year the work is carried further in the field of 
park design and construction, and a research thesis on some 
unexplored phase of park or recreation work is required. 
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The Drainage and 


Surfacing of Airports 


UITABLE and safe airports are of primary impor- 
tance to successful air traffic. An airport, however, 
is no better than its landing area. and a suitable and 
safe landing area must be usable in any kind of weather. 


Requirements of a Good Landing 
Field 

\ good landing field needs a smooth, relatively hard 
surface, which should be free from depressions and 
abrupt changes in grade. Buildings and other construc- 
tion of a kind that would be hazardous to the operation 
of planes, and a drainage system which will later break 
down under heavy traffic, should be avoided. Above all, 
the usable surface should be free from mud and water. 

How can these requirements be met? An even, smooth 
surface can be attained only by proper grading—cutting 
off the humps, and filling in the hollows, and building 
uniform slopes with an easy grade. The landing area 
can be made hard by surfacing. It can be kept free from 
hazards by the selection of suitable materials and the use 
of proper methods of construction. 

There have been many discussions as to the value of 
different types of runways, including asphalt, concrete, 
turf and others. Some of the ports that at first managed 
to get along fairly well with an all-way turf field now 
find that increased traffic is rapidly destroying the grass 
and that some other kind of surfacing must soon be pro- 
provided. Under a limited amount of light traffic, the 
sod which was perhaps old and tough served well. In an 
effort to produce similar surfaces, grass has been sown 
at some airports at considerable expense. In many in- 
stances the results have been most disappointing, for the 
young and tender grass is unable to withstand the rolling 
and cutting action of wheels and tail skids and air blasts 
from propellers. 

Cinders have a cushioning effect in landing, but slow 
up take-offs. They are also destructive to wings and 
propellers. Cinders have low visibility at night and are 
difficult to illuminate and maintain. Slag is picked up 
by the propellers and is likewise destructive to planes. 
Asphalt becomes soft in hot weather and is quite easily 
scarred by tail skids. Furthermore, it becomes very slip- 
pery when wet or coated with ice; while concrete is non- 
resilient and therefore not so desirable for landings, it 
does offer an advantage for take-offs with heavy loads, 
and can be illuminated to a higher intensity than any 
other surface. 

Rochester, N. Y., adopted the runway system because 
of soil conditions. The present construction is a com- 
hination of stone base with a cinder top to provide the 
cushion effect necessary in landing. It is realized that 
the air traffic of today can hardly be taken as an indica- 
tion of what to expect as to the kind or amount of traffic 
in the future. Simply because surfaces which now stand 
up under the traffic of a comparatively small number of 
light planes may appear to be adequate, one should not 
lose sight of the fact that the future will show an in- 


Surface Drainage 


of Primary Importance 


Progressive Surfacing 
Recommended for Economy 


crease in traffic involving the use of much heavie; planes 
than are now in service. At Rochester it is possible at any 
time to remove the cinders and replace them with a more 
durable surface laid over the existing substantia! stone 
base. 


Drainage 


Just as an airport is no better than its landing surface. 
so the landing surface can be no better than its drainaye. 
Sometimes drainage is natural, but usually artificial means 
are necessary, in which case drainage becomes the mos 
important consideration in the design of an airport. Air. 
planes are unable to take off safely on fields which are 
partly or wholly covered with mud and water, and safety 
is the prime requisite of successful airplane traffic. Paved 
runways eliminate mud, but pavements are not permanent 
when laid on unstable foundations. Water under the 
paved surface will allow the surface to settle and break. 
and during freezing weather will cause heaving. The con. 
dition of many of the paved highways today is adequate 
proof of this statement. Furthermore, planes may not al- 
ways land on the runways. This is especially true in had 
weather. Therefore, regardless of whether the port has 
runways or not, there must be an adequate drainage sys. 
tem. 

Airports are not as easily drained as farm lands. On 
these lands the rapid removal of water is not essential. 
No great damage is done if excess water remains for sey- 
eral days. Farm drainage pipes are not subjected to 
heavy loads and, even if they are broken occasionally, no 
great harm is done. At least, lives are not in danger 
when a farm drainage system fails to function. 

On the contrary, any standing or excess water on or 
near the surface of an airport creates a dangerous hazard 
to plane operation. Drainage systems must operate rap- 
idly, efficiently and continuously. Failure of the system 
for a short time may cause the wreck of a plane. The 
system must function best during storms and period of 
heavy rains, when pilots have plenty to think about aside 
from wondering what will happen when the plane ap- 
proaches the landing surface. 


Handling Surface and Subsurface 
Waters 


Two kinds of water must be removed from airports. 
They are surface water and subsurface water. Surface 
water is that which follows the slope of the ground to 
lower areas. It is similar to storm water in cities. Sub- 
surface water is the water that seeps down through the 
soil from the surface or which flows through previous 
soil from other areas or originates from springs. Ground 
water maintains a definite elevation dependent upon the 
level at which it can flow out of the soil. If this point is 
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, the surface, a soft 
landing area results. Sur- 
face water is usually the 
langerous, for it not 
auses ponding and 
on the surface but 
also washes away the top 
soil 

The prime consideration, 
therefore, is the collection 


quirements at airports. 
and removal of water 


Essentials of Drainage for Airports 


(5) the decision whethet 


or not runways should be 
constructed. 


Install the best possible drainage system. Two requirements of 
If funds are limited, install as much as possi- 
ble of a high-grade system, using it as a nucleus 
for further development when additional funds 
become available. What is cheapest in first 
cost is seldom the most economical and is 
never efficient enough to meet the safety re- 


primary importance in de- 
signing the drainage sys- 
tem are: (1) the selection 
of the most suitable drain- 
age pipe: and (2) its 


proper installation. A suit- 


able pipe must be unbreak- 


which falls on the airport 
surface. Grades on. air- 
ports are usually slight. 
moves quite slowly. In so doing it softens the top 
soil and soaks into the ground. For that reason it 
should be intercepted frequently. Interception is best ac- 
complished by means of drainage pipes placed in trenches 
at right angles to the direction of flow and backfilled with 
gravel. The distance between them depends on the size 
selected, the character of the surface and the intensity 
of rainfall. These intercepting lines are of course con- 
nected to mains which carry the water to an outlet. For 
drainage swales or other low areas catch-basins are not 
recommended, since they furnish a hazard. 

Runways are usually crowned and water flows quickly 
to their edges. Unless the water is removed, it softens 
that important area known as the transition strip from 
surfaced runway to sod, and in freezing weather results in 
the formation of ice on or near the runways. There 
should always be an intercepting drainage line on each 
side of all runways. In addition, these intercepting lines 
should always be placed around taxiways, parking areas, 
hangars and other buildings. 


Therefore, surface water 


If surface water is adequately cared for by intercepting 
the water at strategic points on the field, the drainage 
problem is practically solved, providing that the soil is 
firm and relatively impervious. On some fields, however, 
the soil is saturated with water, owing to a high level 
of the ground water. The problem then becomes one of 
lowering the ground water as well as intercepting the sur- 
face water. 

Removing ground water at airports is not very different 
from the removal of similar water on farm lands. At the 
former, however, this water must be kept low, and there- 
fore the system must function continuously. Such drain- 
age requires a system of laterals and mains properly 
spaced and placed at a depth to keep the water level 
down to a definite elevation. This subdrainage system can 
be a part of the surface water intercepting system without 
danger of overtaxing its capacity, because the surface 
water is usually removed long before ground water 
reaches the drains. 


Intercepting Trenches and Drain 


Pipe 


The details of the design of the intercepting trenches 
and the selection of the proper pipe vary a great deal 
with each airport. There are several important features, 
however, which should be investigated in planning the 
drainage of any airport. They are: (1) the type of soil 
for a depth of 5 feet; (2) the topography and slopes of 
surface; (3) the location and elevation of outlets for 
drainage; (4) the intensity of rainfall in the locality: 


able under the heavy 
impact load of landing 
planes. Planes now weigh as much as 30,000 pounds, 
and in the near future they may easily attain 50,000 
pounds. The impact during landing is estimated at 
from two to five times the weight of the plane. This 
impact, on pipe in shallow trenches, especially when 
they are backfilled with gravel, is so great that it re 
quires a strong pipe to withstand the shock. Perfect land- 
ings and shock absorbers minimize the impact, but 
provisions must be made for the unusual landing on any 
part of the field, just as the size and the number of drains 
must be such as to remove a heavy rainfall. 

The pipe must function rapidly and efficiently. It must 
maintain continuous alignment, and when it operates un- 
der pressure, which may frequently happen, water is 
forced out through the joints or openings. In so doing it 
softens the surrounding backfill. Any pipe which is not 
firmly joined together is liable to become misaligned un- 
der such conditions, especially when subjected to loads. 
The pipe must not become easily filled with dirt. It 
must not break owing to frost action, and it must be dur- 
able. 

While many phases of the proper installation of drains 
are dependent on local conditions, the rules for placing 
of pipe and backfill are well established. Depth of 
trenches and grades are controlled by topography and by 
the elevation of outlets. The grade should be 0.1 per cent. 
or greater if possible. Intercepting trenches should prefer- 
ably be shallow, because it is desirable to convey the sur- 
face water to the drainage pipe as soon as possible. In 
deep trenches the progress of water to the pipe is re- 
tarded somewhat because it must find its way through 
more backfill material. Deep trenches increase the cost 
of excavation and backfilling. A depth of 2 to 3 feet is 
quite satisfactory, depending, of course, upon the size 
of pipe used. When pipe is laid relatively close to the 
surface, it must have sufficient strength to withstand trafhic 
loads without breaking down or becoming misaligned. 


For intercepting drains the trenches should be dug 
with a square bottom and a minimum trench width of 6 
to 8 inches greater than the outside diameter of the pipe. 
A thin layer of gravel, or other suitable backfill mate 
rial, 2 or 3 inches thick, should be placed in the bottom 
of the trench. This keeps the pipe away from the soft soil 
and thus prevents clogging of the lower openings. The 
pipe is placed on this layer, and the space between the 
pipe and the trench walls is filled with pervious mate- 
rial. The trench is then filled up even with the surface 
with the same material. Since small-sized backfill mate 
rial is easily picked up by propellers and may damage 
planes, the top layer of about 8 inches in thickness should 
consist of pieces 3 to 4 inches in diameter or even larger. 
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They should be rolled flush with the surface with a heavy 

roller so that they cannot be disturbed by wheels or tail 

skids. 
viously prevents rapid infiltration of water. 
do not require much maintenance if care is taken not to 
allow them to become covered with dirt or other material 
during grading and surface maintenance operations. Oc- 
or stirring up of the stone is well worth 


Sod or natural soil over the top of the trench ob- 
Such trenches 


casional cleaning 
the small expense. 

For pipe systems which are to collect ground water, 
practically the same rules can be followed as for the in- 
stallation of intercepting surface drains, except that the 
trenches need not necessarily be backfilled to the sur- 
It is best, however. to sur- 


face with previous material. 
round the pipe with such material to keep it free from 


direct contact with the soil. 
Experience at Rochester, N. Y. 


At the Rochester airport the need for artificial drainage 
was recognized from the start, because there was consid- 
erable waterlogged surface near the proposed center of 
the field. With ample difference in elevation to provide 
adequate fall, and with four possible drainage outlets, it 
was decided to install an all-year drainage system which 
would offset the tight soil. This system required drains 
along the runways, the taxiway in front of the hangar, 


and the private roadway—a total of 21,000 lineal feet. 
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It was planned to use 6-inch ociagonal farm tile 
open joint vitrified tile, and 8- and 12-inch Arm: 
forated iron pipe. The last-named appeared to par- 
ticularly well adapted to airport drainage, because of th, 
speed and economy in laying and its ability to withstand 


h 


per 


the impact from the landing planes, or from truck wheel: 
during construction work. To increase the collecting ea. 
pacity of all drains, the trenches were backfilled with 
gravel and crushed stone. 

It was found that, owing to the necessity of wrapping 
the tile joints with burlap, coupled with inspection and 
delay in culling out broken sections of tile, and the care 
necessary in placing stone around the tile, the cost of tile 
per foot in place was more than that of Armco perforated 
pipe. This fact, together with the failure of one line of 
tile to function properly after it was installed, and thy 
speed with which the longer sections of perforated iron 
pipe could be installed, led to the use of the latter type 
of drain for subsequent construction even where impact 
was not a serious factor. 

The trenches for the drains were made with a Barber- 
excavator while the runways were under con. 
struction. Instead of being located directly along the edge 
of the runways, they were run parallel to the runways, 
at distances of from 4 to 10 feet. This prevents silting- 
up of the crushed stone backfill with washings from the 
runways, and has proved to be a valuable expedient. In 


Greene 


INSTALLING 


1. Trench excavator cutting the ditches for the drain pipes. 


PERFORATED METAL DRAINAGE 


PIPE AT THE ROCHESTER, N. Y., AIRPORT 


2. Metal pipe strung out ready for placing. 3. Pipe in 


trench being covered with backfill dumped direct from a truck. 4, Handling backfill by hand from a stone sled pulled 
by a 2-ton tractor 
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backfilling the trenches with stone, the finest material was 
pl T next to the pipe, and the coarsest above. To pre- 
vent disjointing or breaking the lines of tile, stone was 


dumped alongside the trenches or on baffle boards in 


the trenches and then placed around the tile by hand. 
Where Armco perforated pipe drains were used, the trucks 
dumped the stone directly on the pipe, and the economy 


obtained by this method was quickly apparent. 

The drainage system at the Rochester airport has fune- 
tioned perfectly, and even in bad weather the largest 
planes have had no difficulty in landing and taking-off. 
The effectiveness of the drainage system as a whole is in- 
dicated by the fact that notwithstanding the unusually 
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for 


rainy summer which set in shortly after the system was 
completed, the field was kept in excellent operating con- 
During the maneuvers of the airplanes of the 
1931, the War 
Department selected the Rochester airport for one of the 


dition. 
Army aviation forces in the spring of 
re-fueling points. At that time 77 
parted with little or no difficulty. 


planes landed and de- 
Many other cities have 
installed similar drainage systems using perforated iron 
pipes. Notable among them are Buffalo, N. Y.. Newark, 
N. J.. Hartford, Conn., New Haven, Conn., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


and Sacramento, Calif. 


presented by E. A. M r before the 
Works Officials 


A; KNOWLEDG MEN From a paper 
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New Water Plant Built Around Old Units 


Paris, Ky., Now Has Modern Aeration and Filtration Plant 
with Attractive Surroundings 


WO years ago it was necessary to shut off the water 
supply in Paris, Ky., for certain periods during 
the day because of the low condition of the Stoner 

River behind the dam constructed to impound a supply 
at the pumping station and filtration plant. A careful 
examination of the dam showed that there was consider- 
able leakage around the ends of the structure, and steps 
were taken to build a wing wall into the bank. This ef- 
fectively stopped the loss, and there has been no trouble 
since. 

The river has a high turbidity and for some time the 
water as delivered to the consumers was murky and the 
cause of considerable complaint. A new pumping and 
filtration plant was designed and built, and was placed 
in operation on February 27, 1932. With a turbidity 
of 50 in the raw water, the plant is delivering a water 
of practically zero turbidity to the consumers. There is 
effective evidence of this at the plant, where in the clear- 
water well under the filters a porcelain disk with the 
words “Pure Water” is set in the floor with a depth of 
11 feet of water over it and the words can be read as 
clearly as though there were no water between the disk 
and the eye. 


Handling the Raw Water 


\ 14-inch cast iron intake line runs into midstream, 
terminating in a 5-foot diameter strainer with 34-inch 
holes in the end plate. This line is arranged with flexi- 
ble joints so that it can be raised from the stream for 
cleaning by means of a cable run overhead from the shore. 
The water runs through the intake line by gravity to an 
intake well 21 feet deep and 9 feet in diameter. 
Dayton-Dowd 800-gpm vertical centrifugal pumps with 


Two 


15-hp Westinghouse motors, and one De Laval pump of 
the same capacity with a 714-hp motor, all operate as 
low-lift pumps from the raw-water well, delivering the 
water to one or both of the Aer-O-Mix aerators and coagu- 
lators. The treated water then flows over V-notch weirs 
which are calibrated on the crests so that the rate of flow 
is always evident. The weirs are set in the walls of the 
distributing channel to the settling basins. The rate of 


flow is controlled by gates immediately behind the weirs. 
Settling Basins 


The distributing channels deliver the water to the nar- 
row area behind baffle walls with square holes over the 
entire surface on 12-inch centers and measuring 4 inches 
square at the channel side of the hole and 3 inches square 
The wall is 10 inches thick. 
The settling basins are built in duplicate to permit clean- 
ing one while the other is in operation. Each basin is 60 
feet long by 24 feet wide, and 16 feet deep to the water 


at the settling-basin side. 


level. There are two plug valves in the bottom for drain- 
ing the basin, and a fire-hose connection is located on a 
pipe running up about 3 feet from the bottom at about 
the midpoint of one side of each basin. This permits the 
easy attachment of a hose for flushing out the basin when 
cleaning. Each basin is drained and flushed every two 
weeks. 

At the effluent end of each basin is a sluice-gate for 
rapid cleaning of the basins, running to a pipe line ex- 
tended a considerable distance downstream from the raw- 
water intake. A baffle similar to the one at the influent 
end of the settling basins is located at the effluent end. 
It was originally constructed with holes as in the other 
baffle, but it has been found advantageous to plug these 
holes with concrete and operate the effluent baffle as an 
into the effluent channel. The collecting 
channel! has three plug valves in the bottom through which 
the water flows upward into the channel. The settling 
basins operate well, with most of the floc settling in the 
fle 


overflow weit 


first half of the basins and only a very fine carrving 


over to the filters. 


The Filter House and Clear Wells 
The filter house is a concrete and brick structure into 
which the settled water flows through a flume to the center 
of the building, where the operating stands of the four 
filters are grouped. For convenience this is an effective 
grouping, but the stands are a bit crowded for very easy 
There are two three-way valves for each of 


operation. 
the four filter units, one valve for influent and sewer con 
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nection, and the other for effluent and wash, with a small 
valve attached to this stand for the re-wash. Builders Iron 
Foundry rate-of-flow and loss-of-head gages are installed 
for each filter, to control the operation satisfactorily. 
The grouping of the control valves in one location does 
away with any pipe gallery except a small pit with all 
the units closely grouped. 

The filters are built up with cast iron underdrains of 
12-inch and 4-inch pipe with the 5/16-inch holes on the 
bottom of the pipes. There is a 48-inch bed of gravel 
with a 48-inch bed of sand on top. The wash-water 
troughs are made of sheet iron and hung from angle-irons 
bolted to the walls of the filters with hangers and turn- 
luckles. This permits complete adjustment of the wash- 
water troughs, even should there be any settlement in the 
walls of the filters or building. The plant is rated as a 
2-med filtration plant. 

There is a filtered-water basin at each end of the filter 
huilding, the one toward the pump house, which is built 
integral with the filter house, running under all the filters. 
The two clear wells are connected with the high-pressure 
pump well with a 16-inch cast iron line with gate valves 
permitting cutting out either of the clear-water wells. 
The total capacity of the clear wells is 400,000 gallons. 
Additional storage of filtered and chlorinated water is 
available in a 287,000-gallon storage tank on a hill in 
the center of the city. Paris had a population of 9,000 
until a railroad which formerly had extensive shops there 
moved the division headquarters to another town, and 
since then the population has dropped to about 7,000. 

Wash water at high pressure is secured by running a 
Dayton-Dowd 2,500-gpm centrifugal pump with its suc- 
tion in the high-pressure pump well. The rate of wash is 
20 vertical inches per minute. As there is no meter on 
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the wash-water line, the amount of water used is computed 
from the number of minutes the wash-water pump is op- 
erated. 

The water is chlorinated by one of two W & T manual- 
ly operated solution feed chlorinators in the pump house, 
applying the solution at the high-pressure pump well. 
The chlorinators are so hooked up that the water can be 
prechlorinated at the aerators if desired, using either of 
the machines. 


High-Pressure Pump Service 


Two high-pressure De Laval 900-gpm centrifugal pumps 
are installed with 60- and 75-hp Westinghouse motors for 
the high-pressure service to the city. These are supple- 
mented by a standby unit composed of a Dayton-Dowd 
1,400-gpm centrifugal pump with a 125-hp Westinghouse 
synchronous motor and a 240-hp Sterling gasoline engine. 
This pump is used as a fire pump, being placed in service 
as soon as an alarm is received at fire headquarters. By 
having this combination of gasoline engine and synchron- 
ous motor installed, it is possible to run the motor as 4 
generator and furnish current at 2,300 volts to run the 
entire plant. A sump pump is installed in one corner 
of the pump house to care for any leakage from the clear 
wells, and all sewage originating at the plant. lt de- 
livers to the nearby city sewer. The pump is a small 
Dayton-Dowd vertical unit and operates automatically. 

The plant is well equipped with an adequate switch- 
board, on which are mounted the recording gages of the 
Republic Flow meters, giving the rate of flow and pressure 
on one chart, the height of water in the standpipe on an- 
other chart, and a duplicate of the first chart on a second 
pipe line running to another part of the city. (reen 
and red lights on the chart panel show, respectively, 


a 
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whether the water is high or low in the standpipe. The 
«charge mains to the city are 12-inch cast iron pipe. 


two 
The two vertical raw water pumps mentioned at the be- 
~« of this article are controlled automatically by the 


ees sion of the water in the settling basins. The float 
eontrol which changes the speed of the motors of the 
pumps is located in a corner of the pump house opposite 
the alum and lime feed machines. There are two W & T 


chemical feed machines for lime and two for alum. 
These deliver alum at the rate of about 2 grains per 
eallon. and the lime feed varies from zero to 5 grains. 
Alum from the Grasselli Chemical Co. is used in granu- 
jar form and is received in bags and stored in the chemi- 
cal storage room above the pump house. 

The second floor of the pump house, which is reached 
by an iron spiral stair, contains the alum and lime stor- 
age area and the bins and chutes for carrying the pow- 
dered chemicals to the dry feed machines below. On this 
floor are also located the Aer-O-Mix tank, a locker room 
for the men, with shower, toilet and lavatory, and also 
small well-designed water laboratory. 


Other Features 


Since the plant was placed in operation the mains 
throughout the city have been flushed systematically to 
remove any deposits occasioned by the old plant. It has 
heen impossible as yet to take the storage tank out of 
service for cleaning, so the chlorination has been a little 
higher than required for the proper tests. the application 
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running from 3 to 8 pounds per million gallons. 

The old steam boiler house at the opposite end of the 
pump house from the filters has been cleaned out, the 
boilers dismantled, and the place used for a meter shop 
and repair plant for water department equipment. 

An attractive and unique piece of decorative work has 
heen created at the plant by the superintendent and the 
plant operators in an electric fountain built in a very 
simple manner. A fountain basin was built up, 10 feet 
in diameter with brick walls plastered over with cement 
and a concrete bowl-shaped top with the drain in the 
center and twelve regular 6-inch traffic-light lenses set im 
a ring around the bowl. The fountain proper is formed 
of %4-inch copper service pipe tubing carefully bent to 
the proper ring. and with two connections. at opposite 
ends of a diameter, to the water service. With a simple 
flasher device the fountain is made to provide a very at- 
tractive display with an illuminated spray over 14 feet 
high. 

The grounds have been landscaped attractively with 
terraces, rock gardens, a general planting of bulbs and 
shrubs, and adequate parking space for cars of visitors 
driving in to see the fountain. 

The operation of the plant and the care of the grounds 
is in charge of C. M. Thomas, Superintendent of the City 
of Paris Water Co.. under the direction of Boone Baldwin, 
City Manager. The plant was designed by the Scofield 
Engineering Co., of Philadelphia. and built by the FE. V. 
Higgins Co., Charlotte, 


INTERIOR OF THE RECONSTRUCTED WATER WORKS OF THE CITY OF PARIS, KY 


1. The filter room, showing the four filters and the centralized valve stands and gages with the c'ear-well area at either 
end of the room. 3. The east end of the pump room, looking toward the filter room and showing the low-lift: pumps 


the chlorinator and, at the extreme right, the sump pump. 


2. The west end of the pump room, showing the high-head 


pumps, the stand-by unit at the left, and the electric switchboard at the right 
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Flower 
Gardens 
and 
Refuse 


Incineration 


THE OLD DUMP AT THE INCINERATOR HAS BECOME AN ATTRACTIVE 


In Birmingham, Ala., 
as in White Plains, N. Y., 
Flowers Make Incinerator Site 


Attractive and Bring Visitors 


MONG the most unattractive duties of a city ad- 

ministration is the disposal of the garbage and of 

the sewage of the city. These are not cleanly proc- 
esses and both sometimes draw attention through failing 
lo be odorless. 

Many cities have undertaken the beautification of the 
vrounds around sewage treatment plants, taking advantage 
of the fact that there is usually a stream nearby and the 
shores can be landscaped. About a year ago THe AMerI- 
can Crry published an article on the White Plains, N. Y., 
varbage incinerator, showing the attractive surroundings 
that had been created. We now present the largest in- 
cinerator in Birmingham, Ala., with its acre of flowers and 
freedom from odor nuisance in the neighborhood of the 
incinerator and the clinker dump. 


Collecting the Refuse 


The city of Birmingham has three incinerators, located 
in different parts of the city. No. 1 is described in this 
article: the other two are of the same type but one-half 
the size. The refuse is hauled an average of 3.5 miles to 
the No. 1 incinerator from about 65 per cent of the area 
of the city, containing about the same per cent of the 
population. The total area of the city is 52 square miles 
and is a varied terrain of flat country and hills of con- 
siderable extent. The district served by this incinerator 
includes the business and hotel area. 

Collections are made daily in the business and hotel 
district, and twice a week in the residential districts. A 
city ordinance requires that garbage and refuse be placed 
in the alley if there is one, and at the curb in all other 
instances, in metal containers with covers, and the total 
weight of the container and contents must not exceed 100 
pounds. 

The collection fleet has ten 5-ton trucks, including Mack, 
White, International and Dodge units, all equipped with 


FORMAL GARDEN 


By THEODORE REED KENDALL 


Engineering Editor, The American City 


steel bodies and Heil hydraulic hoists. There are also 
twenty-five Highway and Fruehauf trailers with 41-yard 
bodies, three Mack tractor trucks for hauling the trailers, 
twenty-five two-horse wagons of 2!4 yards capacity, and 


seventeen one-horse wagons of 114 yards capacity, Op 
the trucks there are a driver and six men handling the 
cans, while on the two-horse wagons the driver and on 
man handle the cans; with the one-horse wagons the driver 
does all the loading. The mixed collection includes gar. 
hage, rubbish and all cans up to one gallon in size. In 
winter, householders are required to separate the ashes, 
in order that they may be hauled direct to the dump and 
not clog the fires at the incinerators. 


Handling the Refuse at the 
Incinerator 


The approach to the dumping pit at the No. | incinera- 
tor is paved with concrete so that it may be cleaned con- 
tinuously during the day while dumping into the pit is 
going on. Every load of refuse is weighed on large Fair- 
banks platform scales as the vehicle pulls up to the plant, 
and thus the amount of material disposed of is known 
accurately. The receiving pit at the incinerator is about 
75 feet long, 8 feet deep and 12 feet wide. It is divided 
externally by a brick pillar, and the openings can be 
closed by two metal roller shutters, which are pulled 
down in bad weather to exclude rain from the pits. The 
shutters are each 30 feet long and draw down 15 feet 
when extended. One man on the outside cleans the drive 
and helps dump the trailers when they come in trains. 
Otherwise all the trucks and wagons are dumped by their 
own crews. 

The refuse is picked up from the pit by a 2-yard Hay- 
ward clamshell bucket on a 244-ton P & H traveling crane 
operated by one man above, who can see the entire pit 
and charging floor from his operating cab on the crane. 
All of the outside drive, the charging floor and the clinker 
floor is carefully flushed every afternoon toward the end 
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of work, and disinfected with Creolin. The charging 
ct delivers the refuse to the two Sterling furnaces by 
banking the material against two large sheet-iron bulk- 
heads over each of the four holes for charging the two 
units. Large cans and other metalware are picked out 


by the two men on the charging floor and tossed down a 
hute at the back of the plant, where they are loaded 
peri idically into a truck and hauled to the dump about 
1..mile distant. The refuse as received at the plant runs 
ee ut 35 per cent rubbish and 65 per cent garbage, al- 
the eh this ratio was practically reversed at the time the 
plant was visited. . 

Refuse is charged into the furnaces by the stokers on 
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the lower floor, who open the charging doors with con- 
trols to the pneumatic pistons which open and close the 
doors. An Ingersoll-Rand twin cylinder compressor run 
by a small motor furnishes air for the operation of the 
doors. The pressure carried is 25 pounds, which was 
arrived at after experiments with both higher and lower 
pressures. The two stokers on each shift clinker the fires 
three times during their eight-hour shift. The fine ash 
which falls through the grates is saved and shoveled out, 
to be used as fertilizer for the gardens around the plant. 
Also, the fine flying ash that settles in the combustion 
chamber between the two furnaces is used for the same 
purpose. The temperature in the combustion chamber 


THE OPERATION AND BEAUTIFICATION OF THE BIRMINGHAM INCINERATOR 


1. Mack truck delivering a load of refuse. 2. One of the two-horse collection wagons, with sliding bodies, developed 
in the city shops. 3. A view of the pit and grab bucket from the loading floor. 4. The bucket with a generous load 
of rubbish for the furnaces. 5. Loading-floor with the sheet iron bulkheads at the charging holes. 6. A glimpse of 
one section of the flower garden—remember this was once the clinker dump and no dirt has been hauled in 
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END VIEW OF THE INCINERATOR 
Left to right: the concrete drive, the pits with their 
rolling shutters, a truck removing fine ash, and the 
three chutes from the overhead clinker bin 


is recorded in the foreman’s office by a Brown recording 
pyrometer. The normal operating temperature is around 
1.800 degrees, but at the time of the writer’s visit it was 
around 600, because the plant was just being placed in 
operation after the complete relining of the chimney. 
The stack is 150 feet high and 10 feet inside diameter at 
the base and about 7 feet at the top. 

The furnaces are equipped with preheaters and blow- 
ers with direct motor drive for the American blowers. At 
the front of the furnaces there is a monorail system for 
carrying the bodies of skip cars which transport the 
clinker out and up to the storage bin by an automatic hoist 
and dump. The bin has a capacity of about 10 tons of 
clinker, and therefore more than one shift can store its 
clinker in the bin at a time. 

The floor in front of the furnaces is fully drained to 
a sump, so that the floor can be flushed as frequently as 
necessary, and once on every shift anyway. The receiv- 
ing pit is also connected to this sump, which has an auto- 
matically operated pump with float control for dewater- 
ing and delivering the water to the sewer. 

There are two stokers for each furnace on the day shift, 
when they are run at full capacity. On the other two 
shifts one man on each shift cleans the furnaces com- 
pletely, so that they are ready for maximum operation on 
the morning shift. The so-called night shifts are from 
3 to 1! P.M. and from 11 P. M. to 7 A. M. The normal 
operation of the furnaces is 16 hours in summer, and 24 
hours when the watermelon season arrives and each load 
of refuse seems to be completely composed of watermelon 
rinds, 

The capacity of the plant is 60 tons of refuse per 
&-hour shift and has carried an overload of nearly 30 tons 
in a single shift without interfering with the complete 
combustion of the material. Evidence of the complete 
destruction of the organic matter in the refuse was ap- 
parent at the place about 4-mile away where the clinker 
is dumped. Very few flies were evident, in spite of the 
heat of the day. The density of flies on the dump is a 
very good indicator of the completeness of destruction of 
the material. No chemicals were used on the dump to 
reduce the flies. 


The entire plant was cleanly, as much so as an incin- 


erator in full operation can be, and was well painted. The 
foreman’s office was neat, and contained the beams of 
the weight scales for the arriving loads, as well as the 
recording pyrometer and lockers, a lavatory and a shower 
bath. 


The Pride of the Plant 


The acre of flower garden that has been created 


n the 
old clinker dump is a credit to the ingenuity and se 
of the entire operating force at the plant and to the co). 
lection crews, who have contributed not a little to jo an 
rieties of flowers by asking for contributions alons thei; 


routes. The garden is well landscaped and has over 99 
varieties of flowers; dahlias by the thousand, swee+ wil. 
liam and pansies by the bushel. All the flowers hay, bee; 
collected at no cost to the taxpayers, and the garden has 
been created and worked by the men at the plant durine 
their off periods when work at the plant was otherwise 
slack. The plots of flowers and the paths have been oy. 
lined with old brick removed from the stack when it y 
relined. 

The flower garden has been recognized by the schools jy 
the vicinity, for the teachers bring classes of students to 
examine the different types of blooms, and then as time 
goes on they ask for seeds for the school gardens. Ther, 
are also quite a number of visitors to the gardens from al! 
parts of the city, and the number is increasing as flower 
lovers learn of the size of the incinerator garden and the 
story of its creation from an old dump by careful culti- 
vation, 

Working in an incinerator in the summer is not a coo! 
job, so the foreman had an ice box built that is close 
all the operating floors. It is large enough to enclose a 
good-sized coil of 34-inch pipe, and 100 pounds of ice a 
day in summer supplies an abundance of chilled water fo: 
the operating force. The box is 4 feet square in plan 
and 21% feet high, with legs supporting it at a convenient 
height. 

The collection and disposal of the household and busi- 
ness refuse of Birmingham is under the direction of W. 
E. Dickson, Commissioner of Public Improvements, with 
J. W. Hughes as Superintendent of Garbage Collection 
and Disposal. The city has three Sterling incinerators in- 
stalled by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Revenues from License Fees 

ANY municipalities are neglecting as sources of rev- 
M enue certain forms of business licenses or taxes that 

are in successful use elsewhere. Among the more 
popular license fees charged are those for peddlers, hucksters, 
transient merchants, auctioneers, junk dealers, baggagemen, 
cartmen and bill posters. In some New York State cities 
license fees yield a considerable sum. In Buffalo these fees 
aggregate over $200,000 a year, and in Syracuse approxi- 
mately $50,000 a year. 

Of the 60 cities in New York State, junk dealers are li- 
censed in 52, the license fee varying from $5 to $50 a year: 
peddlers are licensed in 47 cities, the fees ranging from $1 to 
$2 a day, or from $10 to $50 a year. Motion picture houses 
are licensed in 40 cities at from $25 to $100 a year. Bag- 
gagemen and cartmen are licensed in 35, the fees ranging 
from $1 to $10 a year. Auctioneers are licensed in 50 cities, 
the fees ranging from $2 to $10 a day and from $25 to $150 
a year. Bill posters are licensed in 20 cities, with fees from 
$20 to $100 a year. Soft drink places are licensed at from $3 
to $20 a year. Dance halls are licensed in 18 cities, at from 
$5 a week to $50 a year. Building permits require a license 
fee of from $2 to $30 in 13 cities. Numerous other minor 
activities are licensed in a few cities. These include employ- 
ment agencies, engineers, fireworks, hand organs, remova! of 
dead animals, and storage of flammable liquids. 

E. D. GREENMAN 
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Making 
a 


Three-Inch 
Mixed- 
in- 
Place 
Gravel Top 


constructed and properly maintained gravel road 

has been widely noted and commented upon by en- 
cineers as well as the traveling public. Most of these 
eravel roads are at their best when the gravel is moist but 
not saturated with water. If they could be kept perma- 
nently in this condition, their traffic-carrying capacity 
would be much higher and the cost of maintenance would 
be greatly reduced. The same has been noted of what 
have been termed “traffic-bound broken-stone roads,” 
composed of small-size broken-stone fragments, together 
with fines produced at the crushing plant, and constructed 
in the same manner as gravel roads, being compacted by 
traflic accompanied by frequent blading with a road ma- 
chine. For best results the proportion of coarse to fine 
fragments should be such as to produce a dense aggre- 
gate when compacted. 


extraordinary easy-riding quality of a_ well- 


Substituting Asphalt for Water 


Although perhaps not generally recognized, the basic 
gh p P 
principle of the use of bitumen in what has been termed 


METHOD OF DISKING IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
EACH APPLICATION OF OIL, TO PREVENT OIL 
FROM BEING SCATTERED AND SPLASHED ON 
THE EQUIPMENT 


THREE GRADERS WINDROWING THE OILED GRAVEL FROM ONE SIDE 
OF THE ROAD TO THE OTHER THE PRINCIPAL OPERATION IN THIS 
TYPE OF WORK 


By 8S. T. HOLLINGSWORTH 


County Highway Superintendent, 
Howard County, Indiana 


the 
broken-stone roads appears to be the substitution of bitu- 
minous material for that amount of water which would 
produce the most satisfactory condition for the particular 
untreated aggregate. This class of construction has been 
most extensively adopted by California, but other states, 
including Oregon, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Nevada, have closely followed the California method in 
less extensive work, and modifications of this method 
have been used to some extent in Wisconsin and Minne- 


sota. 


‘surface-mixed” or “mixed-in-place” gravel and 


Adding Mineral Aggregate 


In the treatment of an existing traffic-hound gravel o1 
broken-stone road sufficiently thick to eliminate the neces- 
sity of using additional mineral aggregate, the method of 
treatment in Howard County. Indiana. is to first scarify 
the road to a uniform depth of 3 inches and then har- 
row or pulverize it. In case the rogd does not have suf- 
ficient material to warrant scarifying. new aggregate, uni- 
formly graded from fine to coarse, is added. One hundred 
per cent of the added material should pass a 114-inch 
screen, 50 to 70 per cent should pass a number 4 screen, 
30 to 60 per cent should pass a 10-mesh sieve. and with 
5 to 10 per cent passing a 200-mesh—preferable though 
not imperative. Sand may be added to the pit- or crusher- 
run product to supply any deficiency in the 10-mesh size, 
and dirt or dust filler may be added to supply any de 
ficiency in the 200-mesh material. 


Applying the Binder 


The road is now ready for the bituminous binder. which 
should be an asphaltic content oil of 50 to 70 per cent 
applied at a temperature of 150° F. by means of a pres- 
sure distributor. The rate of application is 115 gallons 
per square yard, in not less than three applications of 
14-gallon each. Immediately following each application 
of oil. the material is disked not less than five times, with 
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THE MIXED MATERIAI 


a double farm disk, at fairly high speed, to prevent the 
cil from being picked up by the mixing equipment and to 
eliminate a sloppy condition. Multiple-blade maintainers, 
and power or tractor-drawn graders are used for mixing 
hy working the treated portion from one side of the road 
to the other in a windrow. This operation is continued 
until the mixture is of uniform color and texture. 

\t this point the windrow is examined to determine 
whether the oil content is correct. In case of doubt the 
This consists in screening a small 


stain test is applied. 
The mixture should 


portion through a 10-mesh sieve. 
produce a light yellowish brown stain, in which the im- 
pression of the individual sand particles may be dis- 
tinguished and which is not blurred or blotched when 
compressed between two pieces of smooth white writing 
paper. A block of wood 2 inches thick placed on top of 
the paper is tapped moderately with a light hammer to 
If this test shows too lean a mixture, 


obtain the imprint. 
If the original 


oil is added to produce the proper results. 
mixture shows too much oil, aggregates are added by fur- 
ther searifying the old roadbed or by supplying new 
material. When the proper mixture is obtained, it is 
spread to a uniform thickness and opened to traffic for 


compaction. 
Compact the Edges 


At this point, we have found it practical to drive a 
truck with a wide rear tire down the edges to compact 
them first. A blade grader or maintainer must be kept in 
use in order to maintain a smooth, even surface until 
compaction. The road has the general appearance of a 
well-bonded asphaltic concrete pavement, although the 
mixture is not as hard and firmly bonded as in the case 
of a hot-mixed asphaltic concrete. If at any time the road 
fails because of lack of oil or an excess amount of oil, it 
may be scarified, and oil or aggregates added as the case 
may warrant. This is a very good feature, for it gives 
the same surface as a new road. 


Cost 


The cost of this type of work in Howard County ranges 
from $900 to $1.000 per mile, where new aggregate is not 
needed, and varies with the price of the oil applied. Last 
year the oil cost 5.1 cents per gallon applied. In using 
15,600 gallons of oil at 5.1 cents per gallon, the oil cost 
$795.60. Four days’ labor at $35 per day, including gas, 
oil, and wages. equals $140, which, added to the cost of 
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BEING SPREAD OUT JUST BEFORE THE ROAD IS OPENED TO TRAFFIC 


oil, gives a total cost of $935.60 per mile. 
There is no other type of road surface giving 


equal 
riding qualities and an equal depth of treated materia! 
One thing, however, that 


at anywhere near this figure. 
should be determined first is the depth of aggregate in th 
old road. This work should not be attempted on a road 
having less than 6 inches of material, and 8 inches 0; 
more is much better. Great care should be taken in all 
the details of the work, especially in the proper distribu. 
tion of oil. No gaps or long laps should be permitted in 
the application of the oil. Close attention paid to little 
details determines the difference between a good job and 
a poor one. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper presented at the Eighteenth Annu 
Road School, at Purdue University. 


Fall Clean Up, Paint Up, Fix Up Repair 
and Modernize Campaigns Will Create 


Jobs and Energize Business 

HE current revival of public optimism provides an ex 

ceptional opportunity for putting on successful fall 

Clean Up, Paint Up, Fix Up, Repair and Moderniz 
Campaigns, states the Civic Development Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. “Property 
owners who for three years have let their property run down 
because they were afraid to spend money, are now becoming 
more disposed to employ the services and to purchase th 
materials and goods which they need. 

“Every community should have two campaigns a year 
one in the spring to repair the ravages of winter, and another 
in the fall to get ready for the indoor months, or in th 
South and on the Pacific Coast, to get ready for winter 
visitors. The urge to relieve unemployment and lessen as 
much as possible the drain upon public funds again will 
give impetus to this movement in the autumn months. A 
good time for launching the actual fall activity will be the 
week of October 9-15, which is National Fire Prevention 
Week, an annual observance of the National Fire Protection 
Association, with which the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau always cooperates energetically.” 

The Bureau has published a Handbook on the organiza 
tion and conduct of the Clean Up, Paint Up, Fix Up, Repair 
and Modernize Campaign, and proof sheets or newspaper mats. 
covering fire prevention and other factors in the campaign. 
which may be obtained free of charge by writing either to 
the Civic Development Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C., or to the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, 2201 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Consolidating Sewage Disposal 


in Princeton, N. J. 


Six Old Plants, with Attendant Pollution, Eliminated by 
New Trunk Sewer and One Large Plant 


HE borough and township of Princeton, N. J.. in 
which Princeton University is located, has been in a 
peculiar position for many years as regards its sew- 

Princeton is situated on a knoll 
draining in all directions, but all the drainage eventually 
reaches Carnegie Lake, a scenic artificial body of water 
which was created by damming the Millstone River and 
on which the varsity crews practice and race. The borough 
constructed two sewage disposal plants at various times to 
care for different sections of the community, the University 
built one plant, and three others were erected by schools 
and real estate developers in the vicinity.. The lake, which 
averages only 4 feet deep, gradually became a vast septic 
tank, and the odors about the plants were a great nuisance. 
Moreover. the Millstone River flows into the Raritan River 
below, and at the junction is the intake of the supply of 
the Elizabethtown Water Co., which furnishes 10 med of 
water to municipalities in Union and Middlesex Counties. 
N. J. 

To eliminate the nuisance about Princeton and in Car- 
negie Lake and the pollution of the source of water supply 
for the communities below, the borough of Princeton is 
undertaking the construction of a trunk sewer which will 
gather all the sewage of the University, the borough and 


we disposal methods. 


the township and deliver it to a modern sewage treatment 
plant at the edge of the township and beyond the Carnegie 
Lake dam. As the present laws of the state do not permit 
the formation of a workable sanitary district in New Jet 
sey, the work is being undertaken by the borough through 
the issuance of temporary notes. pending a strengthening 
of the bond market. 


of operation are to be reapportioned according to the 


The carrying charges and the cost 


metered water of the three units every three years. 
The Trunk Sewer 


The remarkable civic interest of the entire community 
in its disposal problem is shown by the celerity with which 
the owners of the sixty-two properties, through which it 
was necessary to run the trunk sewer to secure a most 
economical line, gave outright the rights-of-way through 
the land. The trunk sewer is 12!5 miles long and varies 
from 10 to 36 inches in diameter. The 10- 
tion is vitrified clay pipe, the pipe 24 inches and over is 
Lock Joint reinforced concrete pipe, and the two inverted 
siphons are of cast iron pipe from the U. S. 


to 18-inch see- 


Pipe and 
Foundry Co. at Burlington, N. J. The vitrified clay pipe 
was jointed with Pure Seal joint compound and the cast 
iron pipe with Mineralead, except under streams, where 


TRENCH EXCAVATION AND PIPE LAYING FOR THE NEW INTERCEPTING SEWER 
2. A deep rock cut. 3. 


1. Typical excavation. 


AT PRINCETON, N. J 
Laying the pipe 
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There were 200 manholes in the sewer 
system, ranging from 4 feet to 20 feet in depth. One of 
the inverted siphons under Harry's Brook is 600 feet long 
and consists of three cast iron pipes, 16, 20 and 24 inches 


lead was used. 


in diameter. 

The contract for the work was divided into three parts: 
Contract A for the treatment plant; Contract B-1 for the 
larger pipe; and Contract B-2 for the smaller pipe, which 
was of much greater length than the larger pipe. As a 
part of the work, the city water supply was extended one 
mile to the plant, with 6-inch deLavaud U. S. cast iron 
pipe. 

The Pumping Plant 

The flow of sewage throughout the sewer system is by 
gravity, but in order to secure the most advantageous loca- 
tion of the treatment plant it was necessary to pump all 


the sewage to the plant for treatment. The pumpi: 

tion will contain one l1-mgd, one 2-mgd, and one 4 
Fairbanks-Morse sewage pump with electric moto; 

and a standby Buffalo gasoline engine power uni 
Fairbanks-Morse generator capable of supplying sufi 
current to run the entire plant in case of failure 
regular source of electricity from the Public Service Coy. 
poration of N. J. The pumps are located in a dry \el! 
with no grit chamber, since the sewage is entirely domestic. 
The bar screens are made up of '% x 3-inch bars with }. 
inch spaces. The sewage is lifted 70 feet from th 
to the plant. 


ump 


Location of the Treatment Plant 


The plant is located at the edge of the town in a 
wooded area, and its construction prevents the possibility 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SEWAGE TREATMENT 
1. Typical form work and reinforcing for the sprinkling filter. 
shallow trench along the shore of Carnegie Lake was protected in many sections by a dry wall. 
5. One of the 3-pipe inverted siphons. 


handling the cast iron pipe at a stream crossing. 


settling tank hoppers during construction. 7. 


INTERCEPTING SEWER 

3. The sewer in a 
4. Method of 
6. A general view of the 
Finishing the hoppers 


PLANT AND THE 


2. Winter work under way. 
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; tisance from it. In clearing the area a large number 
aks. elms and maples were removed, and 150 of them 
e saved and planted in a nursery for replanting around 
plant as a screen when construction is completed. A 
up of 25 dogwood trees were also saved for the land- 
scaping. 
. Settling and Separate Sludge 
Digestion Tanks 


[he pumps deliver the sewage into the control channel 
( the settling tanks, which are built with two compart- 
ments and hopper bottoms with 45-degree slopes. Means 
is provided for skimming scum from the surface of the 
tank and for gravity removal of the sludge. The sludge is 
run to a separate digestion tank of eight compartments 
with the piping arranged for the circulation of the sludge 
through any combination of the compartments. The Fair- 
banks-Morse sludge pump for handling the decanted water 
is in the basement of the operating house. The separate 
sludge digestion tank is covered with a concrete roof so 
that the gases may be collected if desired in the future. 


Sludge Drying Beds 


The digested sludge from the tanks will be run onto sec- 
tions of two separate units of sludge drying beds with 
Hitchings glass covers. Each of the beds is 118 x 40 feet 
& inches in plan and is composed of 6 inches of sand, 8 
inches of gravel and 6 inches of crushed stone surrounding 
the 4-inch vitrified tile underdrains. The sludge-bed efflu- 
ent flows direct to the final settling tank, where it is 
chlorinated. 


Trickling Filters 


The effluent from the settling tanks flows to a twin dos- 
ing tank equipped with Pacific Flush Tank Co. siphons, 
which control the flow to the trickling filters. The filter 
bed is 151 feet wide and 260 feet long, with the sprinkler 
heads spaced 13 feet on centers. The bed is 7 feet 10 
inches deep and is filled with 2- to 3-inch trap rock from 
a local quarry. The lateral headers for the sprinkler heads 
are laid just below the top of the stone. The main feeders 
are laid outside the beds at a depth sufficient to protect 
them during freezing weather. The laterals are equipped 
with valves so that any section of the bed may be shut off 
for examination or repairs. The bed is completely sur- 
rounded by a concrete wall with a valve at the outlet end, 
making it possible to flood the entire bed if necessary to rid 
it of the sewage fly. The sprinkling filter walls are so 
designed that a glass cover may be erected over the bed 
later if wanted. 

In the design of the effluent channel of the trickling fil- 
ter the reinforcing of the two walls was spaced uniformly, 
but the placing of the underdrain tile in the field necessi- 
tated the changing of the spacing of the reinforcing on the 
inside wall. 


The Final Settling Tank 


The final settling tank is equipped with two hopper bot- 
toms and measures 51 x 25 feet. By changing the outlet 
weir, the period of detention can be altered at will. Chlor- 
nation of the sewage at this point is effected by a W & T 
solution feed chlorinator applying the chlorine to the 
nfluent of the tank. A W & T chlorinator is also provided 
‘or prechlorination of the sewage in the force main from 
the pumps to the sedimentation tank. The accumulated 
sludge in the final settling tank may be pumped to one of 
the sludge beds. 
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The Head House 


The control of the entire plant is centralized in the 
brick head house, which also contains a laboratory, the 
chlorinator room, office and sludge pump room and heater. 
The building is of face brick, as is the pumping station, 
which is located near the main road about 500 feet dis- 
tant from the head house. The plant effluent is discharged 
beneath water level in the Millstone River through a 24- 
inch cast iron pipe with three 12-inch elbows facing down- 
stream. 

ESTIMATED QUANTITIES AND UNIT PRICES, SEWAGE TREAT- 

MENT PLAN1 


ConTRACT A 


Earth excavation 13,000 cubic yards $ 7) 
Embankment 11,300 cubic yards w 
Rock excavation 6,500 cubic yards A) 
Riprap ©) square yards 20) 
Seeding 2 acres 200 00 
Roadways and paths 2.500 square yards 1 00 
Concrete masonry—class A $400 cubie yards 0 70 
Concrete masonry —class B 100 cubic vards 6 00 
Portland cement added or omitted 100 barrels 2 00 
Steel reinforcement added or omutted 10,000 pounds 4 
Brick masonry in manholes {0 culme yards 20 00 
Furnishing and placing stone filling in sprink 

ling filter 11,700 cubie yards 2.40 
Furnishing and laying outside piping 4- and 

S-inch Vit 1,300 feet 
Furnishing and laying outside piping 4- and 

18-inch Vit feet 1 40 
Laying outside piping 24-inch concrete 400 feet 1 00 
Laying outside piping 30-inch concrete 400 feet 1.40 
Furnishing and laying outside piping 3- and 

4-inch CI 1,300 feet 7 
Furnishing and laying outside piping 6 and 

8-inch CI 1,600 feet 1.79 
Furnishing and layiag outside piping 16-inch 

Cc 170 feet 40 
Furnishing and laying outside piping 18-inch 

Cc 2,300 feet 3.15 
Furnishing and layiag outside piping 24-inch 

CI 300 feet 16 00 
Furnishing and laying outside piping 30-inch 

Cl 100 feet 15 00 
Furnishing and laying outside piping 1!4- and 

2-inch W ‘ 200 feet 85 
Sheeting left in place 1,000 feet BM 20 00 
Chlorine equipment Lump sum 4,600 00 
Furnishing and installing inside piping Lump sum 10,000 00 
Distribution and underdrainage system for 

sp-inkling filter Lump sum 12,000 00 
Dosing tank and equipment Lump sum 7,000 00 
Manhole frames aad covers Lump sum 5,000 00 
Outside gate valves and hydrants Lump sum 1,000 00 
Brick masonry superstructures Lump sum 5,500 00 
Glass covers for sludge drying beds Lump sum 8,500 00 
Sludge-bed underdrains Lump sum 250 00 
Sludge-bed filtering material Lump sum 1,600 00 
Water-supply system Lump sum 10,000 00 
Pumping macni ery Lump sum 10,000 00 
Electric light and power equipment Lump sum 9,500 00 
Transformer and fence Lump sum 300 00 


Total 233,650 00 


Contract B-1-—TRUNK SEWERS 
All figures include excavation and backfilling, hauling and laying 


36-inen concrete sewer pipe 


0 to 6-foot depth 100 feet 2 00 
6§- to 8-foot depth 100 feet 2.40 
8- to 10-foot depth 200 feet 2 80 
10- to 12-foot depth 1,140 feet 4 OF 
12- to 14-foot depth 200 feet 5.70 
14- to 16-foot depth 240 feet 7 70 
over 16-foot deptt 660 feet 10 O00 
30-inch concrete sewer pipe 
0 to 4-foot deptn 1,470 feet 1 fA) 
4- to 6-foot depth $230 feet 1 80 
6- to 8-foot depth 2,520 feet 2.0 
8- to 10-foot depth 1.200 feet 2 60 
10- to 12-foot depth 390 feet $15 
over 12-foot depth 160 feet 42 
24-inch concrete sewer pipe 
0 to 4-foot depth 20 feet 140 
to 6-foot depth 520 feet 1 55 
6§- to S-foot depth 2,200 feet 1 85 
S- to 10-foot depth WO feet 4 
10- to 12-foot depth WH) feet 
12- to 14-foot depth 230 feet 
over 14-foot depth 580 feet 
18-inch vitrified sewer pipe 
0 to 4-foot depth 100 feet 1 # 
to §-foot depth 160) feet 2 OO 
6- to 8-foot depth t 0 
S- to 10-foot depth 20 feet : ) 
over 10-foot depth feet 2 WO 
1l5anen vitrified sewer pipe 
4- to S-foot depth S30 feet 10 
over 8-foot depth 100) feet 1s 
10-:nen vitrified sewer pipe 
0 to 6-foot depth 1,000 feet I 
over 6-foot depth 1.770 feet 1 
Rock excavation 15,000 cubic yards 1.75 
Special construction for sipnons Lump sun 19.500 OO 
Vitrified pipe stubs in concrete pipe 7 1 OO 
Vitrified pipe chimneys 2) feet 1 OO 
Brick masonry 1) cume yards 10 OO 
Concrete masonry—Class A $5 cumc yards OO 
Concrete masonry—Class B 65 cubie yarde 15 OO 
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ast irom manhole frames and covers SO 23 00 
Cast iron manhole steps 260 1.00 
Excess earth excavation 

0 to 8-foot deptn 75 cubic yards 1 

below 8-foot depth 10 cubic yards $ OO 
Earth embankment and refill! 2,000 cubic yards WD 
Sheeting left in place 15,000 feet BM 40 00 
Lumber used in foundations ),000 feet BM 60 00 
Paving drainage ditches 120 square yards 2 00 
6-inch vitrified tile underdrains 7,000 feet W) 

Total $118,247 00 
Contract B 2—TruNK SEWERS 
All figures include excavation and backfilliag, nauling and laying 
36-inch concrete sewer pipe 

0 to 6-foot depth SO feet $ 00 

6- to 8-foot depth 20 feet 3; 5O 

8% to 10-foot depth 20 feet 4 00 
30-inch concrete sewer pipe 

0 to 4-foot depth SO feet 2.25 

4- to 6-foot depth 20 feet 3.00 

6- to 8-foot depth 20 feet 3.25 
24-inch concrete sewer pipe 

0 to 4-inch depth $400 feet 1.10 

4- to H-inch depth 6,140 feet 1.15 

6- to S-inch depth 1,750 feet 1.25 

S- to 10-inch depth 4,000 feet 1.50 

10- to 12-foot depth 2,250 feet 2 00 

12- to 14-foot depth 870 feet 2.50 

over 14-foot depth 70 feet 3.00 
1S-:ach vitrified sewer pipe 

0 to 4-foot depth 1,040 feet 1.80 

4- to 6-foot depth 2,450 feet 1 90 

6- to 8-foot depth 4,180 feet 2.20 

8- to 10-foot depth 1,660 feet 2.50 

over 10-foot depth 600 feet 3.00 
15-inch vitrified sewer pipe 

4- to 8-foot depth 580 feet 1.75 

over 8-foot depth 350 feet 2.20 
12-inch vitrified sewer pipe 

0 to 6-foot depth 3,300 feet 1.40 
10-nch vitrified sewer pipe 

0 to 6-foot depth 1,420 feet 1.25 

over 6-foot depth 3,100 feet 1.40 
Rock excavation 10,000 cubic yards 1 50 
Speasal constructions for siphons Lump sum 16,000 00 
Vitrified pipe stubs in concrete pipes 25 3.00 
Vitrified pipe chimneys 5O feet 3.00 
Brick masonry 300 cubic yards 20 .00 
Concrete masonry—Class A 65 cubic yards 15.00 
Concrete masonry —Class B 135 cubic yards 14.00 
CI manhole frames and covers 12 15.00 
CI manhole steps 390 1.00 
Excess earth excavation 

0 to 8-foot depth 75 cubic yards 2.00 

pelow 8-foot depth 15 cubie yards 4.00 
Embankment aad refill 8,500 cubic yards 40 
Sheeting left in place 15,000 feet BM 40 00 
Lumber used in foundations 5,000 fect BM 30.00 
Paving drainage ditches 100 square yards 2 00 
Vitrified tile underdrains 6-inch 8,000 feet 30 


rotal $115,101 


Handling of Contract Awards 


In order to secure the best results in the bidding, over 
100 questionnaires were sent out to prospective bidders by 
the borough, asking for financial and experience state- 


ELIEVING that the time has come to pause in advocating 
merely zoning as such, and to promote a wider under- 
standing of zoning rationalized and related to sound economic 
policy, the Harvard School of City Planning has devoted 
Volume IV, just published, of the Harvard City Planning 
Studies* to a consideration of urban land uses. In the table 
here reproduced, the comparison is made of the average per- 
centages of various uses in 22 cities of less than 300,000 popu- 
lation, 16 of them being “self-contained” cities and 6 “satel- 
lite” 
“This 


norms tor 


cities. The report says: 

absorption or 
commercial 
the other 
parks and 


there are definite laws of 
dwellings, multi-family dwellings, 

industrial and railroad property. For all 
include two-family dwellings, streets, 
public and semi-public property, there are more or 
maximum amounts of land which can be absorbed, even 
though there may be no norms. It is believed that the results of a detailed 
survey of land uses in any city will closely approximate many of the find 


ings contained in this research.” 


reveals that 
single-family 


research 
uses, and combined 
urban land uses, which 
playgrounds, and 
less definite 


*“Urban Land Uses.—Amount of Land Used and Needed for Various 
Purposes by Typical American Cities: An Aid to Scientific Zoning Prac- 
tice.” By Harland Bartholomew. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. XVI 174 pp. $3.50 


How Twenty-Two Cities Use Their Land 


Effective Zoning Must Determine 
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ments. Of these, 60 were returned and 49 ac« epted 


the 
Sewer Committee of the Borough Council. consist ig 
three Councilmen and the Mayor. A total of eight 
tractors submitted bids on the construction of the plan. 
ten on Section B-1, the large pipe installation, and thirter, 


Con. 


on Section B-2, the small pipe. There were four bidders 
on furnishing the concrete pipe for the trunk sewer, 4 
total of fifteen also offered a combination bid on both 
Sections B-1 and B-2. 


Instruction of Inspectors 


\s there were as many as twelve gangs working on the 
various parts of this project at one time, and as the group 
of inspectors were mostly inexperienced men, the resident 
engineer for the borough instituted monthly meetings fo 
the inspectors at which they were addressed by towns. 
people and professors of the University on both the tech. 
nical and character sides of inspection and its responsi 
bilities. Dean Arthur M. Greene, Jr.. of the Engineering 
School, and William R. Matthews, of the Matthews Con. 
struction Co., which had built many of the new buildings 
in Princeton, were among the speakers. Inasmuch as the 
inspectors were on the monthly payroll and there was 1 
work in rainy weather they spent that time making a small. 
scale model of the entire sewage treatment plant. which 
was used to great advantage in describing the units. 

On this complete sewerage and sewage disposal project. 
I. Russell Riker, formerly Senior Sanitary Engineer, New 
Jersey State Department of Health, was resident enginee: 
for the borough of Princeton, and Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., 
New York, was consulting engineer for the design, prep 
aration of plans and specifications and general supervisio: 
of construction. The contractors for the plant were Eng 
strom & Wynn, Inc., of Wheeling, W. Va., and for the tw: 
sections of sewer, Vincenzo DiFrancesco, Llanerch, Pa., 
and Cestone Bros., Inc., Montclair, N. J., and the Lock 
Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J., for the pipe. The illustra. 
tions were furnished by the Sewer Engineering Depart- 
ment of the borough of Princeton, N. J. 


Areas Needed for Various Uses 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS USES IN 
SATELLITE AND SELF-CONTAINED CITIES 


Per Cent or Devetorep 
Ared 


Per Cent or Torat City 
Area OccuPiep 


Self-contained Satellite Self-contained Satellite 
ities Cities Cities Cities 
Dwetuincs . 21.8 25.9 36.1 44.5 
Two-Framity Dwe.iines P 1.3 1.1 2.1 2.0 
Mu tti-ramMity Dwe.unes. 0.7 0.9 1.1 1.7 
Tota, AREAS 23.8 | 27.9 39.3 48.2 
CommerciaL ArFas . . . 14 0.9 | 24 14 
Licut Inpustry 2.0* 3.2°¢ 
Heavy Inpvustrry | - 2.7 
Property 3.2T 5.5 f 
Compineo Licut anv Heavy | 
INpusTRIAL AND Rariroap | | 
Property . 6.3 | wst | 10.3 
20.2 16.8 $3.6 | 29.7 
ParKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. . 4.0 0.7 6.3 13 
anp Semt-pusiic Prop- 
Vacawe Ammas. ..... 39.8 42.1 


* Average in fourteen cities. t Average in eleven cities. t Average in sixteen cities. 
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Road Oil and Earth 


Make Economical 


By F. V. REAGEL 
Engineer of Materials, 
Missouri State Highway Department 


HE practice of oiling earth surfaces is of long stand- 

ing. The results of a recent survey, however, seem 
to indicate that the practice has not as yet devel- 
oped into an art and in a large number of instances re- 
ceives very little technical supervision. For example, al- 
though oiling of this type is probably being performed 
in most states, only eight state highway departments will 
admit having exercised any supervision or having any 
particular knowledge of the essential factors making for 
satisfactory results with this type of work. 

Road oil applications have been generally considered 
as only temporary maintenance expedients. We believe 
that this material has not received the serious considera- 
tion as construction material that it merits if handled with 
a view to obtaining the maximum of service from its use. 
The addition of large mileages of low-cost, farm-to-market 
roads to highway programs should introduce a new and 
increasing field for this type of construction. 


Features of Construction 


Special attention is, and should be, given to the prep- 
aration of the subgrades of roads to be oiled. In Mis- 
souri the road is brought to the proper cross-section and 
kept there by maintenance with a motor grader. The best 
results are obtained when the oil is applied as soon as 
possible after the road has been brought to this condition, 
providing there is no appreciable amount of dust on the 
surface. The final blading usually exposes soil with the 
rormal amount of moisture present, this condition being 
especially conducive to uniformly excellent penetration of 
the oil. As the capillary moisture recedes from the sur- 
face, it is replaced by the oil, enabling it to come into 
intimate contact with the soil particles. 

Should an obnoxious quantity of dust be present on the 
surface, the usual practice is to wait for a rain to consoli- 
date it. If this procedure is not practicable, as much dust 
is bladed to the side of the road as possible without dis- 
\urbing the compacted surface. A rain during an oiling 
operation interrupts the oiling only until the road has dried 
sufficiently to support the distributor without rutting. 

The regular quantity of oil applied in Missouri in 1931 
was as follows: 


The original treatment for a road consisted of three 
applications, totaling one gallon per square yard. The 
initial application was 1%-gallon and the two subsequent 


treatments each 14-gallon. Roads reoiled in 1931 received 
tw 


) treatments, each of which consisted of 14-gallon per 


Medium Traffie Roads 


EROSION 
SIDE 
BENEFIT DERIVED FROM OILING 


ALONG THE SHOULDERS OU1 
THE OIL MAT, SHOWING THEI 


square yard. This was varied in some localities and un- 
der certain circumstances, but, in general. strict adherence 
to these limits was observed. 

Cover material is used only if it is found necessary to 
soak up some of the oil because ol extremely slow pene- 
tration. If puddles of oil form on the surface and remain, 
then dirt is added as a blotter. 
terial i: 


Otherwise no cover ma- 
idded to oiled earth roads, 

Ordinary traffic is detoured around oiling 
when all the oil 


In addition to the hazard and nuisance caused 


jobs. being 


returned to the road only has been 
ebsorbed. 
by the slick condition and the spattering of fresh oil under 
traffic, and the accompanying interference, by traffic, with 
smooth and continuous operation of oiling, a serious eflect 
of early traffic on a freshly oiled road is the interruption 
and disturbance of uniform absorption of the oil by the 
If no detour is available for the accommodation 
of traffic, the road is oiled by 


stances, some of the traffic 


surface. 


these eircum 


the fresh 


halves. In 


will he forced to use 


ly oiled side, rutting or marring to some extent the newly 
oiled subgrade. 
Conditions Affecting Use of Road Oil 
Climatic conditions, type and volume of trathe, chara 
ter and lypes of soil and character of alternate construe 


tion available. are all of interest or have a direct bearing 


on the utilization of road oil on earth as a part of a road 
building program. 

No locality in the entire state of Missouri is entirely 
free from detrimental results of freezing and thawing 
Winter in Missouri means that the roads will be forced 
to undergo a number of repetitions of this cycle \ final 


thawing of all frozen surfaces usually accompanied by 
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frequent showers, occurs in the spring. An excellent sur- 
face is necessary to combat the evils presented by the 
water on the road together with that beneath the surface, 
a condition which would result from cracks in the surface, 
or seepage from side ditches, or capillarity, or any com- 
bination of the three. During the summer oiling season, 
occasionally quantities of oil are lost, being washed off the 
roadway by sudden rains during and immediately after 
the oiling operation, 

Traffic on the greater part of the farm-to-market system 
of Missouri is both local and interurban and consists of 
both iron- and rubber-tired vehicles. During certain sea- 
sons, much heavy farm machinery is driven and hauled 
over these roads. Often this type of traffic is injurious to 
the surface because cleats and lugs are not removed from 
the wheels. Traffic will range from a few to 800 vehicles 
per day on routes which have been successfully maintained 
from year to year as oiled earth roads, 


Discussion of Results 


\ systematic investigation of oiled earth roads of vari- 
ous lengths in different localities was undertaken in 1928. 
The investigation was carried forward on 29 sections, a 
total of 224 miles of road. Supplementary surveys were 
conducted at intervals until May, 1929, and later condition 
surveys were made, in the spring and fall of 1931. 

Road oil of the types included in the study is an efficient 
material for use in the treatment of earth surfaces to 
provide all-weather roads, if applications are made to 
suitably prepared surfaces, adequately drained, and re- 
peated as needed. Also, adequate drainage, both subsurface 
and surface, is essential to the satisfactory service of oiled 
earth surfaces. Adequate drainage on flat topography 
requires greater crown than is ordinarily provided on 
It is interesting to note, however, 


graded earth sections. 
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that lack of drainage is about the only condition th 


seems 
to be able to prevent a fair return on the investment ina 
road-oiling job. The fact should be kept in mind, jn the 


discussion or illustration of defects, that, in the main. the 
effects of practically all unfavorable conditions aye op, 
erally localized and render only relatively smal] areas of 
surface inconvenient to traffic. Oiling the surface js, how. 
ever, a splendid poor-drainage detector, practical|, the 
only areas failing completely to carry traffic being trace. 
able to lack of drainage. It is sometimes a problem to oy 
vince maintenance and construction operators that minoy 
lack of drainage, such as small shallow dips and lack of 
crown that will permit the retention of water puddles oy 
the surface, constitutes poor drainage. Slight exaggeratioy 
of crown will go far to eliminate trouble from this source 

General profile is not a factor affecting the service of 
oiled earth surfaces except as variations may influence the 
efficiency of drainage and the character of the subgrade 
material. 

The type of oil, as regards basic crude source, is not g 
major factor, all types yielding fairly satisfactory results 
with all types of soils, other conditions being favorable. 
Some oils give somewhat better results than others with 
particular soil types, but all give fairly satisfactory results, 

All soil types so far encountered can be efficiently treated 
with road oil. The soil type is an effective factor because 
of the physical characteristics of the various soil layers 
exposed to the application of oil. The physical character- 
istics of the subgrade soils affect the final results accord. 
ing to whether the soils require only the waterproofing 
qualities of the oil or in addition require an increase in 
their cohesive properties. The condition of the surface 
with respect to dust, hardness of crust, and moisture con- 
tent at the time of application of the oil directly reflects 
the physical characteristics of the soils. The uniformity 


CONVERTING EARTH 


preparatory to treatment. 3. 
make ready for a patch. 


AND CLAY 
1. Characteristic cracking of a clay subgrade due to case hardening. | 
Motor pressure distributor applying the road oil. 
5. The patch excavation completed. 


INTO GOOD ROADS 

2. The Killefer road disc, which cuts the top 
4. Excavating in an earth road to 
6. A completed patched area 
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netration is controlled by the uniformity, texture, and 
ity of the several layers of a soil type. 

soils lacking cohesion and inclined to absorb water 

readily in quantities sufficient to cause rapid loss 

tability, represented by friable silts, may be more 

tively treated with oils having ductile and cohesive 

s, Soils which possess cohesion in a high degree and 

ch, when in a stiff or plastic state, do not absorb addi- 

al water unless manipulated, represented by clays, do 

require treatment with oils having cohesive bases, as 

werproofing without binding will insure fairly satisfac- 

results. Soils which possess properties from each of 

the groups mentioned above, but cannot be placed defi- 

nitely in either one, may give better results if the quantity 
of oil applied is increased. 

[he character of the surface immediately prior to the 
application of the oil is of major importance. Surfaces 
to which oil is to be applied should be fairly free of dust 
and should have the pores open to receive the oil. Final 
preparation of the surface for treating should consist of 
blading to eliminate all dust, crust and depressions of the 
road surface, rather than the movement of loosened ma- 
terial to obtain uniform cross-sections. A uniformly smooth 
surface to insure uniform distribution of traffic over the 
entire roadway is essential for the proper development of 
the surface. 


Proper Provision for Surface Drainage 


If satisfactory surface drainage has been provided, so 
that water will not stay on the surface and be forced into 
and through the oil surface by the action of traffic, the 
next important requisite for successful oil treatment of 
earth is the proper condition of the surface as regards 
moisture content. For a successful oil treatment it is neces- 
sary that the oil penetrate and become intimately mixed 
with all soil particles by the kneading action of traffic. 
The mere presence of the proper quantity of oil on or near 
the surface is not sufficient. All particles must be coated 
or saturated with oil. The condition of the soil must be 
such that oil can enter and mix with all the particles, either 
hy direct penetration or by manipulation and kneading 
under traffic. The presence of the normal moisture con- 
tent promotes the condition just stated, in that the moisture 
keeps open the pore spaces and facilitates the uniform 
distribution of the oil. By its gradual recession or elimina- 
lion, meisture promotes uniformity and completeness 
of contact of the oil with all particles even though the 
rate of penetration is retarded to some extent. 

Character of surface prior to oiling, as previously sug- 
gested, is in a very large measure dependent upon mois- 
ture content. The presence of dust is due to lack of 
moisture. Most clays exhibit considerable volume change 
with variations of moisture content. On drying, excessive 
shrinkage takes place, resulting in the formation of shrink- 
age cracks and a hardened crust separated into blocks by 
the cracks. This condition is referred to as “hard and 
crusted” under surface condition survey ratings. The crust 
has become densified and hardened, and the particles. 
which in a moist condition were separated by films of 
moisture, are now drawn into more intimate contact 
through the stresses exerted by capillary pressure as the 
water is eliminated. The major portion of the area of the 
surface is too dense and hard to receive the oil, and as 

result it enters the cracks between the surface blocks, 
to remain in concentrated form or to distribute itself in 
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the more moist and consequently more receptive under- 
layers. The blocks of hardened surface receive some oil 
by penetration around their surfaces, but exhibit a dry 
and barren interior. If the blocks of crust are not too 
hard, the kneading of traffic may tend to remedy the con- 
dition by helping to redistribute the oil present in the 


cracks, but blocks 


bard and unreceptive. The impact of traffic often causes 


under extreme conditions the remain 
the surface-coated but unpenetrated blocks to be displaced, 
starting the tamiliar condition of raveling and pot-holing. 

Lack of moisture. in the case of soils which have lower 
volume change with loss of moisture, such as the silts or 
sandy soils. is not so serious, for the pores vacated by 
moisture are occupied to a considerable extent by air and 
are open to the entrance of oil. Dust forms rapidly, how- 
ever, on this type of soil. If this dust is not penetrated so 
thoroughly as to bind it to the underlying soil, it will 
cause serious peeling and raveling, and barren spots, in- 
sulated by dust layers against penetration, will later pit 
and rut or ravel. 

Owing to weather and traflic conditions, the surface to 
he treated can be maintained in the ideal condition for 
the reception of oil for only a very short period of time, 
usually not more than twenty-four hours. Of sections 
included in our studies, the best results were obtained on 
the sections which were bladed the same day the oil was 
applied. Blading at this time cut down to the zone of 
normal moisture content, and the treatment followed be- 
fore the moisture had receded from the exposed surface. 

Weather conditions are a factor to the extent that they 
may influence the moisture content of the surface, the rate 
of penetration and the quantity of oil, if loss occurs due 
to rainfall immediately following application. Within the 
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ranges observed in our experience, there does not seem to 


be any significant effect of air temperatures except as they 
might serve to speed or retard changes in the moisture 
content of the soil. 

Contrary to general expectation, there is no apparent 
benefit to be gained by raising the temperature of the oil 
above that required for uniform distribution. Increasing 
the temperature of the oil only increases the tendency to 
flow along or from the surface due to decrease in viscosity, 
and is detrimental rather than beneficial. 

A retarded rate of penetration tends to improve the uni- 
formity of distribution of oil, thereby promoting the 
intimate mixture of oil and soil particles desired. Non- 
uniform penetration, which usually accompanies a rapid 
rate of penetration, fails to produce the results desired. 

The presence of untreated earth surfaces adjacent to 
oiled earth surfaces reduces to a varying extent the effec- 
tiveness of the oiled surfaces, particularly if the untreated 
surfaces are manipulated, for the untreated earth and dust 
tend to adulterate and deaden the treated surface. Ali sur- 
faces, if possible, should be coiled the full width of the 


roadway. 


Oiling Full Width Prevents Washouts 


A deveiopment of considerable importance, although it 
does not have an important effect upon the efficiency of 
the oiled earth surface as a trafficway, was brought out by 
observation in connection with untreated widths in com- 
parison with the treating of full widths. This development 
was the great efficiency of oil treatments as a means of 
stopping washing or erosion of soils of the non-cohesive 
type, such as those derived from silts. In certain areas, 
the Highway Department was faced with the necessity of 
purchasing additional widths of right-of-way to obtain 
earth for replacement of earth shoulders removed by ero- 
sion. Oil treatment of shoulders immediately and effec- 
tively stopped erosion, saving many dollars in mainte- 
nance cost. In extreme cases such simple treatments en- 
abled the holding of fills subject to overflow, which previ- 
ously and periodically had been lost. After oil treatment, 
the fills resisted action by virtue of the thin stabilized layer 
which prevented the inception of washing and crumbling. 
This development leads us to include the factor of con- 
servation of material in our future considerations for 
rating effectiveness of oil treatment. 


Traffie a Benefit 


Non-mutilative traffic, as previously suggested, is highly 
beneficial to oiled earth surfaces, for such traffic tends to 
knead the oil into intimate contact with the soil particles. 
This intimate association is a primary requisite for suc- 
cessful treatment of earth with oil. There are strong indi- 
cations that the serviceable life of the treated road is 
materially shortened if traffic during the first month after 
application is not sufficient to furnish the desired kneading 
action to thoroughly incorporate the oil into the surface. 
Oiled sections that have been closed to traffic on account 
of other construction activities at each end show extensive 
dusting in one to two months after application, the oil 
turning a light brown in color and being dead in appear- 
ance, almost entirely devoid of binding properties. The 
same tendency is almost always exhibited on traffic lanes 
which, owing to excessive roughness, are avoided by traf- 
fic early in their life. The traveled lanes will remain in 
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good condition, and the rest of the surface will dust and 
ravel extensively. 

Mutilative traffic, such as herds of cattle, lug-\ heeled 
tractors, etc., seriously damage the road. This traflic, {o,. 
tunately, is generally localized. During the winter and 
early spring the surface is least resistant to mutilation |) 
traffic, and any reasonable and practical means 
ting this effect will justify some expenditure. [1 son, 
cases, cover material consisting of a thin layer of cleay 
river sand has been applied with beneficial resulis, Ay 
excess, however, must be avoided unless succeeding app|i. 
cations are made to build up an appreciable mat. 

Dragging or blading of a good oiled earth surlace js 
generally harmful. When re-shaping is necessary. a re. 
treatment should be given to restore the oiled surface. 


itiga 


Maintenance Methods 


A road that is to be re-oiled is usually gone over by a 
Killefer disk machine prior to the application of oil, 
This machine consists of four sets of steel disks set at a 
slight angle to the center-line of the road so that the weight 
rests on the disks. The disks turn as the machine proceeds, 
resulting in a row of narrow longitudinal cuts produced hy 
shear. This action does not produce or permit progressive 
skinning or peeling. The axles on which the disks are 
mounted can be raised or lowered as may be necessary, to 
make more shallow or deeper cuts in the surface. Those 
not familiar with this piece of equipment will be interested 
to find that it furnishes a very efficient method for smooth- 
ing out almost any type of bituminous surface. 

The Killefer disk is followed immediately by a multiple 
blade maintainer which mixes the loosened material and 
moves it to the depressions. A motor grader follows this 
machine and finishes the smoothing and leveling process. 
Thus with one passage, the humps are removed, the depres- 
sions are filled, and the entire surface is smoothed. The 
loose material will rebind with the surface if re-oiling 
follows this operation within a reasonable length of time. 
Most of the fine shavings will, however, be blown o1 
washed away or lashed off the roadway by traffic if much 
time elapses between the smoothing operation and the 
application of the oil. 

Surface defects of limited area, are, when necessary. 
maintained by patching. A mixture of earth and the type 
of oil used in the original oiling are used for filling ma- 
terial. The hole to be filled is cleaned of all loose and 
foreign material, and the patching material is tamped in 
and given to traffic. 


Patching 


The successful patching of a surface of this kind seems 
to be largely dependent upon the curing of the patching 
material prior to use. Mixtures made by hand can be 
stockpiled for long periods. Another method for obtaining 
patching material in a cured condition, with a minimum 0! 
effort, is by digging a pit to a depth at which soil com 
taining the normal amount of moisture is reached. This 
pit can be filled with oil, and nature does the work. \\ hen 
patching material is desired, it is readily obtained by dig- 
ging from the pit and is available the year round because 


it never freezes. Extensive defects may be successfully 


patched, if desired, by excavating to a depth of about six 
inches and filling with a mixture of chat and asphalt cut: 
back with kerosene, following with a light covering of dry 
earth. 
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Costs 


faking figures obtained from actual experience on a 

siderable mileage of roads, we find that the cost of 
eiling earth roads and maintaining them as such, full 
width of road treated for the first time, is between $400 
end $500 per mile. The same type of road, receiving its 
first annual re-treatment, costs approximately $250 per 
mile. Older roads receive their annual re-treatment at a 
cost of $200 per mile. These costs include all maintenance 
charges for the year and cover such items as preparing 
the grade, cost and application of the oil, maintaining and 
patching the surface, etc. 

lraffic-bound gravel roads serving similar traffic de- 
mands, and constructed on comparable subgrades, cost 
upproximately $200 per mile per year for surface mainte- 
nance, and. in addition, require replacement gravel costing 
$230 per mile. The total of $430 represents an estab- 
lished unsalvageable maintenance expenditure. It is 
plausible to assume that at the end of five years it might 
he necessary to scarify and re-shape an oiled earth road, 
using the original amount of oil for treatment at that 
time. It might even be necessary, according to a some- 
what prevalent opinion, to abandon the idea of continu- 
ing to maintain the road as an oiled road. 

Basing the following figures on this assumed life cycle, 
oiled earth roads would cost $260 per year, whereas the 
maintenance for traflic-bound gravel roads costs $430 per 


year. A fair figure for the construction cost of gravel 
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The interest on $3,000 for 
This added to the saving 
of S170 per year results in a rough total of $1.600 pel mile 


surface is $3.000 per mile. 


five years at 5 per cent is $750. 


saved in five years. The completed picture is that by using 
vil preliminary to gravel surfacing for five years, a gravel 
surfaced road should be constructed for about one-half 
the ordinary cost, or by applying the $1,600 saving to the 
cost of bituminous material and extra manipulation, a 
dustless bituminous-bound road, low type, but requiring 
little traflic 
could be constructed at no additional cost. 


very maintenance for medium conditions, 

If you prefer, make a year-by-year comparison. Call 
the first year a tie, and for each year after the first year 
that we delay our construction of the gravel road, we are 


Also. sO long 


as we can successfully carry traffic over our oiled earth 


paid a sum of approximately $200 per mile. 


road, we have a better road because it is safer for fast 
traffic soon after application, and it is free from the very 
great dust nuisance of the traflic-bound gravel road. Sums 
spent trying to make the gravel road dustless can be added 
to the saving stated, and there are numerous instances in 
which the sums spent in trying to keep a gravel road dust- 
free would build and 
These oiled roads are good roads, capable of carrying 
heavy loads and relatively high volumes of traffic at high 


maintain an oiled earth surface. 


speeds if drainage is properly provided and_ suflicient 
oil applied. 

From a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
Asphalt Paving Technologists 
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Flusher and Pick-Up Sweeper 
Team Up with White Wings 


HERE are 60 miles of paved streets in Montgomery, 
Ala.. in an area of 20.34 square miles. The city is 
largely residential, with the central business dis- 

trict concentrated in about twenty-four square blocks in 
the heart of the city. A 1,500-gallon South Bend flusher 
mounted on an International truck, and with a separate 
motor for the flushing pressure pump, is used in the heart 
of the city every night to clean the streets where the greater 
part of the paving is Belgian block and brick, which is 
not easily cleaned with the pick-up sweeper. 

On its nightly round of the business district the flusher 
is followed by a gang of seven or eight men with push- 
cans to clean up the accumulated material washed into 
the gutter. A homemade rotary broom is used. 
pulled by a mule team and followed by a mule-drawn 
cart to pick up the sweepings. 


also 


Schedule and Procedure 


The Elgin pick-up sweeper is used on the through 
streets every day and also on boulevards and other heavy 
trafic streets daily. The remaining residential and out- 
lying paved streets are cleaned with this machine one, two 
or three times a week as necessity requires. The pick-up 
sweeper is followed by a 2-ton Graham truck with driver, 
and two or three men cleaning up, for the pick-up sweeper, 


An Outline 
of Street-Cleaning Methods 


in Montgomery, Ala. 


which is equipped with a gutter broom, has so large a 
lerritory to cover that it is run only along the gutters, 
and any material that has been dropped on the streets 
hy passing vehicles and has not been forced to the gutter 
by the rush of automobile traffic is not caught by the 
pick-up sweeper. This is broomed to the gutters by the 
men. The pick-up sweeper has a 2!4-yard hopper which 
is dumped in the gutter as soon as filled, and the con- 
tents are shoveled to the truck for removal. This permits 
the sweeper to do its work more effectively, since it is a 
slow-moving machine and the time taken to run to a dump 
is lost as effective time for the actual cleaning of the 
streets, 

The payroll 


Street Cleaning in Montgomery is about $900, 


of the Department of 
The De- 
partment works under the direction of the City Engineer, 


J. M. Garrett. 


average monthly 
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Pneumatie 


and Mechanieal Handling of 


Water-Works Chemieals 


WING to the fact that ultimately a considerable 

volume of aluminum sulphate would be used an- 

nually at the Springwells filtration plant of the 
Detroit Department of Water Supply, a thorough study of 
the handling operation was made by the designing engi- 
neers. It is estimated that when the plant runs at capacity 
about 5,000 tons of aluminum sulphate will be handled 
annually. Although the system has not been used much 
as yet, only 600 tons of aluminum sulphate having been 
handled, it is apparent there is a decided saving. The 
saving is made in two ways: first, there is a differential 
of $1 per ton between bulk and bag alum; and, second, 
the labor is reduced considerably. 

The conveying system, which is designed to handle 5 
tons per hour of powdered or granulated aluminum sul- 
phate, is divided into two parts—pneumatic and mechani- 
cal. The Fuller pneumatic equipment consists of an ex- 
hauster driven by a 40-hp motor which creates 7 inches 
of vacuum on the suction, drawing the powdered alumi- 
num sulphate through about 120 feet of 4-inch pipe which 
is connected to a flexible fan-type nozzle in the car. 

When the material reaches the exhauster, it flows 
through a rubber-lined rotary valve attached to the bot- 
tom of the cyclone collecting tank. The discharge from 


By W. M. WALLACE 


Superintendent of Filtration, 
Department of Water Supply, Detroit. Mich, 


the exhauster. which develops 3 pounds pressure, then 
blows the material to any one of the seven steel storage 
tanks. Two bag filters are provided through which the 
dust from the exhauster is filtered. The dust is returned 
to the screw conveyor. Practically no dust is found in 
the operation of this system. 

The storage tanks have a combined capacity of 350 
tons and are equipped with electric gages of the dia. 
phragm type which indicate approximately the amount of 
material in the tanks, 

A screw conveyor, 200 feet long and 12 inches in diam. 
eter, collects the aluminum sulphate discharged through 
a sector gate from the bottom of any one of the storage 
tanks and conveys it to a bucket elevator. This elevator 
lifts the material 30 feet to a second screw conveyor 7() 
feet long which feeds the weighing hoppers. The weigh- 
ing hoppers. of 12 tons capacity each, and the dry feed 
machines, are on automatic scales, which indicate and 
record, have a working capacity of 25,000 pounds, and 
are sensitive to a 5-pound change in weight. The scale 
dials are 30 inches in diameter and are divided into 25. 
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d graduations. The recorders are 12 inches in diam- 
and are driven by electric clocks. 

\t first glance it would seem that it would have been 
: efficient to make the installation entirely pneumatic, 
this design lends itself with to 
ge in case the manufacture of aluminum sulphate is 
templated. The accompanying diagram indicates how 
change would be made. 


comparative ease 


Pittsburgh’s Budget and Tax System Port 


HE various sources of revenue and types of activity of 
the city of Pittsburgh are indicated pictorially on the 
chart on the right. which is reproduced from the book- 

let. “Civie Pittsburgh,” by J. C. Slippy.* This form of 

presentation, which could apply to almost any city, helps to 
bring home to the citizen the concrete character of the services 
rendered by the city, and the ways in which they are paid for. 

Another chart of unusual interest is that below. show- 

ing the changes in assessed valuations and tax rates from 1917 

to 1932. It illustrates the development of the “graded tax.” 

inder which the city tax rate on buildings in Pittsburgh is 

now 50 per cent of the tax rate on land. From 1914 to 1925 
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The chemical handling system is housed in a building 


277 feet long by 32 
tural steel frame. 
walls of tile, brick and terra-cotta, and limestone exterior 
George H. Fenkell is Chief Engineer, F. H. Stephenson 
Assistant Chief Engineer, A. B. Morrill, Assistant 
Filtration, and E. A. Hardin, 
Department of Water Supply. 
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rate on buildings was gradually lowered in relation to that 
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triennial assessment. 
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on land, rates being reduced by 10-per-cent steps at each 
Thus, as the chart shows, the 
on buildings dropped in 1919, 1922 and 1925, after which it 
remained at half of the rate on land. This differential method 


does not apply to school and county taxes. 
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Financing the Construction and Operation 


of Sewage Treatment Plants 


A Proposed Act to Provide Funds from Service Charges 


HERE are a surprising number of 
T American cities not yet equipped 

for sewage disposal. Ways and 
means have already been authorized in a 
number of states where sewerage sys- 
tems and sewage disposal plants may be 
operated on a rental or revenue bond 
basis. thus making them self-liquidating 
and eligible for loans under the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932. Twenty states are now authorized 
to handle sewage disposal works on this 
basis. Several of the states have similar 
legislative acts in process of preparation 
er awaiting action before their Legisla- 
tures. The act which appears below has 
been suggested by the American Society 
of Municipal Engineers for enactment in 
the states that have not yet made pro- 
visions for their local governments to 
levy a sewer rental charge for sanitary 
service. The table shows the number 
of cities over 1,000 population in each of 
these states having no sewage collection 
system and no sewage disposal, and the 


estimated cost of these projects. 
Reasons for Service Charges 


The purpose of service charges for 
sewage collection and disposal is to pro- 
vide an equitable distribution of the cost 
of such service. These costs include the 
operating expense and certain fixed 
charges, such as bond interest and prin- 


cipal requirements, or, in the case of a 
private utility, a fair return on the value 
of the property. It has been the prac- 
tice in the past to provide for financing 
the construction and operation of a sew- 


A Municipal Waste 


An Acr Avruorizinc Counties, AND 
Virtaces, Errner or BY 
AGREEMENT, TO Proving A Sanitary MEANS oF 
Disposinc or THE Sewace THereor; To 
Owners on Occupants or Premises THereror; 
ro Borrow Money ano Issue Bonps to Own, 
Acoutre, Construct, Eourr, Orprrate ann 
A Sewace Treatment PLant or PLants, 
Inrerceptinc Sewers anp Att Orner AppurTe 
NANCES Necessary on Uservut AND CONVENIENT IN 
Connection Tuerewitu, AND TO Repeat [cite 
EXISTING LAWS THAT CONFLICT] AND Any OrHeER 
Acts or Parts or Acts Inconststent Herewitn: 


The people of the state of enact: 


{uthorization for Ownership of Plant 

Section 1.—Any county, city or village in this 
state, either individually or jointly by agreement, 
is hereby authorized to own, acquire, construct, 
equip, operate and maintain, either within or 
without the statutory or corporate limits of such 
governmental agencies or municipalities, a sewage 


Number of Cities over 1,000 
Population Having 


No Sewage No Sewage Estimated 


Collection Disposal Cost 
State System Plant of Projects 

Arizona 0 1% $ 7,800,000 

, California 2 18S 101,000,000 
Colorado 2 62 20,680,000 
Delaware 0 14 4,700,000 
Dist. Columbia 0 I 10,000,000 
Florida 4 97 24,200,000 
Georgia 2 153 53,700,000 
Idaho 2 42 8,880,000 
Lllinois 5 364 144,240,000 
*Indiana 6 172 56,120,000 
Kentucky t 112 51,020,000 
Louisiana 5 95 42,020,000 
Maine 10 166 14,540,000 
*Minnesota . 2 147 47,880,000 
Montana 0 41 10,700,000 
"Nebraska 0 91 25,220,000 
Nevada 0 11 1,800,000 
New Hampshire 5 S2 9,800,000 
North Dakota l 40 13,440,000 
Oregon 2 55 18,620,000 
Rhode Island 3 36 13,180,000 
*South Carolina 3 as 62,820,000 
South Dakota 1 4 13,400,000 
‘Tennessee 92 49,760,000 
Utah 6 5D 12,000,000 
Vermont 3 93 7,500,000 
Washington 3 71 23,440,000 
*West Virginia 2 94 34,500,000 
Wyoming 0 25 4,480,000 
Totals 76 2,565 $886 440,000 


* Enabling act permitting municipalities to levy a 
sewer rental charge under consideration 


age treatment plant with funds derived 
from the general tax levy, apportioned 
ad-valorem over the property of the en- 
tire community. The disadvantages of 
this method have led to the adoption by 
many cities and towns of a service or 
sewer rental charge very similar in char- 
acter to the rate schedules now used by 
the water utility operating companies. 
Enabling acts have been passed in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New 
York, Michigan, North Carolina, lowa 
and New Jersey, permitting cities and 


treatment plant or plants, intercepting sewers, 
outfall sewers, force mains, pumping stations, 
ejector stations and all other appurtenances neces- 
sary or useful and convenient for the treatment. 
purification and disposal in a sanitary manner of 
the liquid and solid wastes, sewage and night 
soil of such governmental agencies and munici- 
palities, and shall have authority to acquire by 
gift, grant, purchase or condemnation necessary 
lands therefor, either within or without the statu- 
tory or corporate limits of such governmental 
agencies or municipalities. 


Rights, Powers and Granted Privileges 

For the purposes of acquiring property for the 
uses herein mentioned such governmental agencies 
or municipalities may invoke and shall have all 
the rights, powers and privileges granted to 
“public corporations” under the provisions of 
[cite sections of existing laws pertaining to this 
subject] and shall be in addition to any powers 
granted by such governmental agencies by statute 
or municipalities by their charters. 


Disposal Act Suggested by the American 
Society of Municipal Engineers 


towns, districts and other municipal co) 
porations to make annual charges {,, 
sewerage service. This same plan | 


las 
been used by Massachusetts and Texa. 
with special legislative authority, TT), 
General Laws of Massachusetts provid, 
that any municipality, except Bosto) 
may establish annual charges for the ys 
of common sewers. Some private cor 
porations in New Jersey are operating 
sewerage systems and collecting rentals 
at rates approved by the State Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners. 


The Suggested Enabling Act 


The following is a draft of an enabling 
act similar to the one adopted by thy 
state of Michigan in 1927. Under the 
provisions of this act, a sewage treatment 
plant may be operated as a municipal 
utility or as a private utility under a 
franchise granted by the municipality, 
The financing methods provided for in 
the act havé aroused widespread interest 
The Michigan Municipal League recom. 
mends this method as being one of th 
most equitable and satisfactory means in 
use today of meeting the costs of sew 
age treatment plant construction and op 
eration. 

Many other states are confronted with 
this same problem. Iowa. Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina. 
South Carolina and Virginia are prepat 
ing bills which will be submitted at the 
next session of the Legislature. Thes: 
bills have to do with the control and 
abatement of stream pollution and the 
financing of sewage treatment works. 


A Public Utility 

Sec. 2.—Such sewage disposal plant and sys 
tem shall be considered a public utility within 
the meaning of any constitutional or statutory 
provision for the purpose of acquiring, purchas 
ing, Owning, operating, constructing, equipping 
and maintaining such sewage disposal plant and 
system. 
Faith and Credit Bonds or Mortgage Bonds 

Governmental agencies or municipalities may 
issue faith and credit bonds or mortgage bonds 
therefor beyond the general limits of the bonded 
indebtedness prescribed by law except as herein 


after provided. Such mortgage bonds as pr 
vided in this section shall not impose any genera! 
liability upon the governmental agencies or mu 


nicipalities, but shall be secured only on the 
property and revenues of such utility, as herein 
after provided, including a franchise stating the 
terms upon which, in case of foreclosure, the 
purchaser may operate the same, which franchise 
shall in no case extend for a longer period tham 
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THE 


ears from the date of sale thereof on 
ire The total amount of mortgage bonds 
ereunder shall not exceed 60 per cent of 

11 cost of the utility except as herein 
\ d No bonds shall be issued as 


hligations of the governmental agencies 
blig 


nalities except upon a majority affirma 
vf the jualified electors of such govern 
1 municipalities voting thereon 


encies 
ction at which the question of the issu 
such bonds is properly submitted and 

is hereinafter provided, not in excess of 5 
nt of the assessed valuation of the real and 
property of such governmental agencies 
palities as shown by the last preceding 
No bonds shall be issued as faith and 

er mortgage bonds of the utility except 
maiority afirmative vote of the legislative 

f such governmental agency or munici 


5 } The legislative body of any such gov 
ntal agency or municipality, or the respec 

t egislative bodies of such governmental agen 
; or municipalities, who may have agreed to 
nt wn and operate a sewage treatment plant 


nts, may create a separate board or may 
te certain officials of the governmental 
neies or municipalities to have the supervision 
| control of such sewage treatment plant or 


Rules and Regulations 


The slative body. respective legislative 
hodies, or such board, may make all necessary 


rules and regulations governing the use, opera 
tien. and control thereof. The legislative body 
r respective legislative bodies may establish just 
nd equitable rates or charges to be paid to 
them for the use of such disposal plant and 
stem by each person, firm or corporation whose 
remises are served thereby. If the service 
charge so established is not paid when due, such 
sum may be recovered by the governmental agen- 


es or municipalities in an action of assumpsit. 
or it may be certified to the tax assessor and as 
«ssed against the premises served, and collected 
returned in the same manner as other county 
municipal taxes are certified, assessed, col 
ected and returned. 


Payment of Mortgage Bonds 

Sec. 4.—Bonds which may be issued and se 
cured by a mortgage on the utility as herein- 
before provided shall not be a general obligation 
of the governmental agencies or municipalities. 
hut shall be paid only out of revenues received 
from the service charges as provided in the pre 
ceding section, or from a sale of the property and 
franchises under a foreclosure of the mortgage. 


Sinking-Fund 

If a service rate is to be charged, to be paid 
as herein provided, such portion thereof as may 
he deemed sufficient shall be set aside as a sink- 
ing-fund for the payment of the interest on said 
bonds and the principal thereof at maturity. 


Franchise to Private Corporation 

Sec. 5.—Governmental agencies or municipal- 
ies as herein mentioned, instead of owning and 
operating a sewer system and sewage disposal 
plant, as herein provided, may grant a franchise 
for a period not to exceed thirty years to any 
private corporation organized under, or author- 
ized by, the laws of this state to engage in such 
business, to build, construct, own and operate a 
sewage disposal system for the purpose of re- 
civing and treating sewage and night soil, as 
ereinbefore mentioned, from such governmental 
igencies or municipalities. 


Provisions of Franchise 
Such franchise may authorize the corporation 
charge each person, firm or corporation own- 
ng property from which such sewage is received 
h a fee therefor as may be determined to be 
rasonable by the public utilities commission of 
this state, upon proper application made either 
by such corporation, governmental agencies or 
municipalities, and after a hearing thereon. Such 
nchise may also grant to the corporation the 
right and privilege to lay all such necessary inter- 
cepting and other sewers and connecting pipes 
1 the streets and public alleys of the govern- 
nental agencies or of the municipalities as may 
he meceseary to receive and conduct the sewage 
) the disposal plant, and under such reasonable 
rules, regulations and supervision as may be es- 


t 
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tablished by the governmental agencies or the le | court of competent risdictic - 
municipalities Any such franchise shall be I ibefore provided, tl fact t } rder 
void unless approved by a majority the electors d shall be recited in the official minutes 
of such governmental agencies nicipalities t slative bod t pect gisla 
voting thereon at any general or il election ve bod The said | hall there 

pon reg re that | ns he 

Contract with Cerporation prepar f such work treat 

Sec 6 Any such governmenta igencies purity a dispos rainage 
municipalities may enter into contract witl such governmental agen pality 
iny corporation organized under, or authorized that when the same shall flow into any lake 
by, the laws of this state to engage in the bu- stream or other wat urse t w net mjur 
ness herein mentioned, to receive and treat in ously contaminate the waters thereof, which plat 
the manner hereinbefore mentioned the sewage when submitted and approved by the leg itive or 
thereof Such contract may authorize the cor respective legislative bod ie ha be submitted 
poration to charge the owners of the premises thereafter to the state department of health for 
served such service rate therefor as the public approva If such plans ar “o approved, the 
utilities commission of this state may determine legislative body or respect egistative bodies 
to be just and reasonable, or the governmental ‘Shall thereupon authorize the issuance and sali 
agencies or municipalities may contract to pay ° the necessary bonds to establish the proposed 
the said corporation a flat rate for such service, works 
and pay therefor out of their general fund or P — . , 
assess the owners of the property served a rea ia sesshataie, 
sonable charge therefor to be collected as herein- Sec 9 Ihe authority herel given sha hye 
before provided and paid into a fund to be used in addition to, and not in derogation of, any 
to defray such contract charges. power existing in any of the counties, cities or 

villages under any statutory or charter provisions 

futhorization for Bond Issues which they now have or may hereafter adopt 

Sec. 7.-Whenever a court of competent juris 


diction shall have ordered any of the govern 


ourt of Proceedings 


mental agencies or municipalities in this state Sec. 10.—Proceedings under this act shall be 
to abate a pollution nuisance or shall have en- taken only in a court of competent jurisdiction in 


joined any governmental agency or municipality t 
from discharging sewage or drainage into any § 
lake, stream or other waterway, the legislative § 
body or respective legislative bodies thereof shall 
have authority to issue and sell the necessary 
bonds for the construction and_ installation of 
such works as the legislative body or respective t 
legislative bodies may deem necessary to comply a 
with said order of the court. Such works may i 
include a sewage treatment plant or plants, inter r 


( 


cepting and outfall sewers, pumping and ejector i 
stations, force mains and all other appurtenances 
useful and convenient for the treatment, purifica 
tion and disposal in a sanitary manner of the 
sewage and drainage of such governmental agency 
or municipality; the legislative body or respective 1 
legislative bodies to determine the denomination s 
of said bonds and the date, time and manner of 1 
payment: such bonds to be payable in not to j 
exceed thirty years from date of issuance t 


Relationship of Governmer 


he county in which the propesed interceptors 
ewage treatment plant or plants are to be con 
tructed 


ontract Between Governmental Bodie 


Sec, 11 Whenever it is deemed expedient for 
he safety and health of the people, governmental 
gencies and municipalities are hereby author 
zed to enter into agreement with each other to 
aise money, issue bonds to erect and maintain 
ntercepting sewers and sewage treatment plants 
tal Bodies Fixed hy 
Contract 

Whenever governmental agencies and 
nunicipalities shall desire to act under the provi 


Sec. 12 


ions of this law. the relationship established be 
ween such governmental agencies and municipal 
ties shall be fixed by contract, and such con 


racts may be made by governmental igencies 


The amount of said bonds either issued or out ind municipalities under the provisions of this 


standing shall not be included in the amount of 
bonds which the said governmental agencies or 1 


act in a manner and to the extent that natural 


yversons might make contracts for like purposes 


municipalities may be authorized to issue under Such contracts before becoming operative shall 


any statutes of this state or charters. Govern- |! 
mental agencies or municipalities issuing bonds ! 
hereunder in excess of the limit of the author I 
ized bonded indebtedness fixed by statutes or ! 
charters, the principal and interest of which are! 
not paid out of funds created from service charge, 
as hereinbefore provided, may raise such a sum 
annually by taxation as the legislative or respe« 
tive legislative bodies may deem necessary to 


sinking-fund to pay the principal thereof as it « 
falls due. Such annual amount may be in excess ¢ 


of the authorized annual tax rate fixed by the the remainder of this act, but shall be 


statutes or charters. Except as otherwise pro 
vided in this act, all bonds issued hereunder shall 
be issued and sold in conformity to the provision 


» approved by a vote of the majority of the 
nembers elect of each of their respective legis 
ative bodies of the governmental agencies and 
nunicipalities operating under the provisions of 
his act. 


Invalidated Clause 


Sec. 13.—If any clause, sentence, paragraph, 


section or part of this act shall for any reason 
pay interest on such bonds, and to create a be adjudged or decreed to be invalid by 


any 
ourt of competent jurisdiction, such judgment 
or decree shall not affect, impair or invalidate 


confined 


in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, 
section or part hereof directly involved in the 


outroversy in which said judgment or decree 


of [cite existing statute] or as it may be here shall have been rendered 
after amended. 
Title 
? 1 
{pproval of Plans Sec. 14 This act shall be known and may 


Sec ° 8 


The Municipal 


HE following is a representative list 
of recent sales of new issues of state 


(mount City or Other Public Body 
1,000,000 Lancaster, Pa 
1.500.000 Maine ..... 
300.000 Portland, Me., Water District 
1,000,000 Illinois 
1.500.000 Springfield, Ill. 
5.363.000 Boston, Mass. 
1,000,000 St. Louis, Mo.. ; 
2.500.000 Jackson Co., Mo.. 
893,000 San Francisco, Calif. 
3.052.323 Los Angeles, Calif.. 
690,000 Santa Monica, Calif , 
6,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
Dist., Calif 
250.000 Blooming Grove, N. Y., Sch. Dist. 2 
240,000 Northampton, N. Y., Sch. Dist. 1 
427.000 Youngstown, Ohio 


Whenever an order shall have been be cited as the Municipal Waste Disposal Act 


Bond Market 


and municipal bonds, taken from current 
issues of The Bond Buyer: 
Rate (%) 


Term (Years) Basis (%) 


4% 11 5/6 (Cavg.) 3.83 
4 22 2/3 (avg.) 3.86 
+ 20) 4.02 
1 61/3 4.04 
to 12 2/3 (avg.) 1.16 
41%, 18.9 (avg.) 4.18 
4% 13 (avg.) 4.19 
1.35 13.1 (avg.) 4.26 
$14 244% (avg.) +50 
5 19.8 Cavg.) 4.95 
5 19% (avg.) 5.00 
1% 30% (avg.) 5.27 
21 1/3 Cavg.) 5.0 
6 22 1/3 avg.) 5.99 


6 6 (avg.) 6.00 


| 
ar 
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Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


PUBLIC GARDEN IN LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Looking toward the terrace from one of the lily ponds 


Unemployment Relieved in 
Beautifying City 

Lincotn, Nesr.——In this city a garden 
of unusual beauty and color has replaced 
an eyesore of long standing. The City 
Park Department, in its effort to do 
away with unemployment and at the same 
time improve the city, has made a dis- 
tinctive contribution to beauty. 

The garden is below the street 
level and has as background a_ broad, 
sloping hillside. Here beds of multi- 
colored flowers give off their fragrance. 
Lily pools, showered by fountains, add 
their murmur to the peacefulness of the 
garden and attract the attention of pass- 
ers-by. 

Perennials set along a dry-rock wall 
of native contribute color in the 
late fall and early spring when the annu- 
als are not in evidence. A buckthorn 
hedge forms the upper boundary. and 
in front of it native trees from both the 
low lands and the Black Hills are grow- 
ing vigorously. 

Down the terrace leads a path of worn 
stones. The stones are set into the earth, 
and grass growing out through the cracks 
and around the edges gives them an air 
ol 


set 


stone 


age and permanence. 

The path. continuing, leads one to the 
triumph of the garden—the rose beds. 
The beds are laid out in circular fashion 
with walks radiating from the center. 
In each section is a different kind of rose. 
Roses of all colors nod graciously in 
weleome. About these beds all rose lov- 
ers find something to admire, in the 
color, the fragrance. the profusion of 
blooms. 

Past all this beauty a stroller wanders 
and so out onto the street, well repaid 
for his walk. 

JAMES VAN LIEW 
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GOING TO WORK ON T 


A Restricted County Road 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—There are build- 
ing restrictions on the two miles of 
Gregory Road that connects U. S. High- 
way 50 with a_ boulevard running 
through Swope Park. This is the only 
“restricted road” in Jackson County. 
Mo., outside of Kansas City. 

The petition to establish and widen 
Gregory Road from Swope Park (within 
the city limits) to the old Raytown road 
was signed in 1922. The county with- 
held approval. The Kansas City Board 
of Park Commissioners declined to clear 
and pave a connecting road through the 
park unless the proposed section of road 
were restricted. A restrictions agree- 
ment or contract was thereupon eircu- 
lated by Sid J. Hare, architect, and own- 
er of a tract along the road where he 
hoped to build a home. Owners of all 


property abutting the road, or through 


which the proposed road runs, between 
No. 50 highway and the eastern limi: 
of park and city, eventually signed the 
contract; it was filed, the county court 


granted the petition to establish the ney 
road, and paved it; the Park Board 


opened and paved the connecting boule. 
vard. 

The restrictions agreement provides 
that for 20 years from January |, 1924. 
no signboard, stand or other advertising 
structure; no building, vehicle or counter 
for food or other merchandising pur 
pose; and no building other than fo 
residence or purposes associated ther 
with, shall be erected within 200 
of the road; no structure whatever shal! 
be erected within 40 feet; no residenc: 


leet 


shall cost less than $5,000; slopes from 
road lines shall not exceed three feet 
horizontal to one foot vertical except for 


rock 


> 


cliffs. nor extend more than 25 


HE NEW PUBLIC GARDEN 


feet; no stone shall be quarried within 
200 feet of the road except for use on 
the quarried property. An aviation field 
is excepted from some provisions so long 
as used as such. The restrictions ma) 
be modified only by written and filed 
consent of owners of two-thirds of 
private property abutting; and unless a 
majority in interest file, within the 20- 
year period, a petition for modifying 


the restrictions, the contract shall be 

automatically renewed for another 2 
years. 


The property owners are thus assured 
of a high-class residential district on a 
county road crossing two intersecting 
roads and connecting with No. 50, and 
the Park Board is assured that no way- 
side stands, roadhouses or “chicken din- 
ner farms” will appear on the new inlet 
to the 1,300-acre park. 


B. S. BROWN 
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THE 


NEW EVERGREEN PLANTING 


\ corner of the Research Building, A. 

0. Smith Corporation Milwaukee, Wis. 

Plantings on industrial sites in this city 
are growing in favor 


Milwaukee Helps City Trees 
Compete with Their Country 


Cousins 

Mirwaukere, Wis.—Fall treatment of 
evergreen trees to insure them against 
excessive damage from winter drying has 
proved especially effective during the 
open winters of the past two years, ac- 
cording to the city forestry department 
of Milwaukee. For years, this munic pa! 
division has supervised a late season cul- 
tivation, watering and mulching pro- 
gram that has been the regular prescr p- 
tion for all new evergreens growing in 
the city parks, boulevards and other pub- 
lie grounds. 

After the first light frost of autumn, 
the ground about the base of the trees is 
spaded over and a mulch of well-rotted 
manure is placed over the loosened soil 
to a depth of two inches or more. If the 
seasonal rainfall is deficient and the soil 
moisture supply is low, the trees are 
amply watered during the fall. Com- 
mercial peat moss is coming into favor 
as an evergreen mulch in some loca!ities. 
The foregoing treatment so closely imi- 
tates conditions produced by nature’s 
forest carpet that evergreens living under 
the rigors of city winters are not mate- 
rially worse off than their country 
cousins in the timber areas. Through 
this method of handling, winter tree 
losses have become practically negligible. 

It has been found that where untreated 
ground about the trees has frozen. the 
entrance of much-needed moisture from 
normal rainfall is prevented. This is 
particularly true of early winter freezes. 
\n insufficiency of water and the plant 
food values which it carries have re- 
sulted in less sturdy trees, thus reducing 
chances of the trees’ withstanding favor- 
ably the blasts of wintry winds.  Ex- 
essive drying and. withered, brown 
leaves marked permanent injury. and, in 
“ome cases, complete loss of trees. 
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The special care described is given to 
overgreen trees until they reach a height 
of fifteen feet or more and the trunks are 
approximately six inches in diameter, at 
which time the trees should be sufficient 
ly well acclimated to local conditions. 
Cedars, firs and hemlocks seem particu- 
larly responsive to this additional cul- 
tural attention. 

Among city deciduous trees, particular 
ly street plantings, independent observa- 
tion has noted as much as six weeks’ dif 
ference in the time of autumn foliage 
loss as compared with trees of the same 
variety in nearby rural communities. 
The earliest foliage loss occurs on streets 
having only a narrow strip of land be 
tween the sidewalk and the street curb. 
because of the limited water supply and 
feeding area. Provision for proper water 
application, frequent plant food allow- 
ance and, where conditions permit. 
loosening of the soil have aided in over- 
coming some of this handicap and have 
added several weeks to the period ot 
foliage retention for some city street 
trees. Adoption of the more intensive 
cultural method of certain European 
cities on the part of some of our Ameri- 
can centers could lengthen the tree foli- 
age season and thereby shorten by sev 
eral weeks the appearance of winter 
bleakness. This benefit to the city resi- 
dents might be made possible through 
the utilization of surplus emergency re- 
lief labor in such municipalities as feel 
the need for additional work projects of 
this nature. 

FRANCIS J. KELLEHER 


Landscape Gardener 


An Attractive Business Center 
Planned in the Colonial 
Spirit 

Wituiamssurc, Va.—Part of the busi- 
ness district of Williamsburg is shown 
in the accompanying photograph— inter- 
esting for the excellent architecture. the 
shade trees planted in the sidewalk, the 


accent given the post office by recessing 
it, and the benches about the trees near 
its door, where one may peruse his latest 
mail receipts. The group of buildings, 
planned by Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
architects. of Baston. is not claimed to 
be a restoration, but is built in the spirit 
of what may have been there in Colonial 
days. 

This picture shows what might be done 
in many other small towns to make the 
business sections as attractive as the resi 
dential streets. At present 99 and 44 100 
per cent of all small town business streets 
look exactly alike and are equally old 
and ugly. Here’s a chance for some en 
terprising place to gain distinetion, so 
that the tourist will remember it as the 
place that has the attractive business 
center. 

rRACY B. ALGUR 


City Planner and Landscape Arcl 
Detroit 


Recent City Manager 

Appointments 

H D. ANDERSON, who for eleven 


years served as Auditor of Dis 
bursements for the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, with offices at Portsmouth, sue- 
ceeded Frank C. Hanrahan as City Mar 
ager of Portsmouth, Va.. in August. Mr 
Hanrahan had served that city since 1926. 

J. M. Barringer. a local manufacturer, 
was appointed City Manager of Flint, 
Mich.. on August 26. He succeeded 
George H. MeVannel, City Manager since 
April. At one time Mr. Barringer was 
head of the Civic League of Flint. 

J. D. Pennington. Chief of Police of 
Fort Meade, Fla.. in August assumed the 
City Manager duties as well. succeeding 
W. M. Durrance, who had been appointed 
City Manager in January. 


CLARENCE E RIDLEY 


Executive Director The International City 
Manag Ts Association 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF HISTORIC WILLIAMSBURG 
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Swimming Pool Constructed 
as Relief Measure 


Youncstown, Onto.—As an aid in 
meeting the unemployment situation in 
this city a 200-foot concrete swimming 
pool has been built this year. It was 
opened to the public the beginning of 
August. Councilman Michael J. Kirwin 
proposed a plan whereby the construc- 
tion of the pool would be undertaken by 
the city as a means of offering employ- 
for some 300 men, otherwise un- 
employed, over a_ period of several 
months. The building of the pool thus 
provided relief for the maximum number 
of families while in process of construc- 
tion, and later offered relief to swimmers, 


ment 


young and old, from the hot summer 
weather. The project was designed and 


supervised by the undersigned. 

Under the plan, labor worked eight 
hours a day and was changed every two 
days. All labor was supplied by the al- 
lied charities of the city. 

Each employee was given four coupons 
for his two days’ work, which entitled 
him to $6 worth of groceries. These 
coupons were accepted by the merchants 
as cash for purchases, and redeemed by 
them at the Finance Department of the 
city of Youngstown. Soup and _ sand- 
wiches were served at noon to all men 
working on the job. Approximately 900 
different men took part in the work. 


use of common labor placed no 
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unusual restrictions on the construction 
of the pool. A sufficient number of car- 
penters were included among the em- 
ployees, so that good form construction 
secured. Before — construction 
started, the mix for the concrete was 
designed so as to provide the required 
watertightness and so that a minimum 
amount of work was required in placing 
it in the forms. The inspection and su- 
pervision methods set up, combined with 
the interest of the workmen in doing a 
good job, resulted in making the pool a 
distinctive piece of work. 

The pool is 90 by 200 feet, and varies 
in depth from 21% to 8% feet. All exca- 
vation was done by hand labor, thus em- 
ploying the maximum number of men for 
the work. The city purchased all mate- 
rials from local dealers, ordering them 
delivered to the job as required. By 
careful buying and management of the 
work as it progressed, the city was able 
to construct the pool at a figure under 
the original estimate. The cost, includ- 
ing excavation, all concrete for the tank 
and sidewalks, and a wire fence, was ap- 
proximately $17,800. A filtration plant 
and bathhouse facilities were added but 
are not included in the above figure. 
Considering the size of the pool and the 
manner in which the work was pursued. 
this is a low cost figure. We are well 
satisfied with the results obtained. both 
in the cost of constructing the pool and 


(TOP) YOUNGSTOWN’S NEW SWIMMING POOL DURING CONSTRUC.- 
TION. CCENTER) THE NOON MEAL. (BELOW) THE COMPLETED POOL 
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in relieving labor conditions. 


Since the pool was opened. ay aye, 
of 1,500 children have bathed 
\.M. until noon free. In the ros 
all bathers are charged 15 ce; ry. 


average income has been $50 per dy, 
which amply covers operating expenses 
We believe that in more prosperous ti». 
the income will be greatly increased. 
GRANT M. 

Commissioner of Eng 


nes 


00K, 
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A One-Day Civic Program 
ACKSONVILLE, TEXAS, a city with 


a population of about 7,000, was » 
cently the scene of an intensive experi- 
ment in governmental and civic educa. 
tion, in the form of a one-day program ip 
which, besides the city itself, the Fay 
Texas Division of the League of Texas 
Municipalities, the Texas Section of the 
Southwest Water Works Association, the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. the 
State Department of Health and the Jack. 
sonville Chamber of Commerce cooper 
ated. Six separate sessions were held, on 
August 18, attended by over 200 persons 


many of them from other cities. There 
were general sessions morning. after 


noon and evening, and special afternoon 
sessions on water and sewage: health and 
sanitation; and fire prevention. Among th: 
topics of the 28 brief addresses on the 
program were the rates, regulation and 
franchises of public utilities: tax redu 
tion and delinquency: revenue for sery 
ices; the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration, discussed under five heads 
public health: and various special topics 
for the more technical sessions. 

J. Bryan Miller, City Manager 
Jacksonville and Regional President o/ 
the League of Texas Municipalities, w: 
largely instrumental in carrying out the 
plan. 


Development of Wythenshawe 
Estate Postponed 


HE ambitious plan of Manchester 
England, to create a town on th 
Wythenshawe Estate of the size of a 
county borough, and as large as Beco 
tree. has been checked by the decision 
of the Ministry of Health. who have d: 
clined to approve the proposals of th 
Manchester Corporation to acquire con 
pulsorily from private owners 1,300 acres 
of land at an estimated cost of £250,000 
Barry Parker has been at work tor 
some years past laying out the part o! 
the estate already bought. and more land 
was to be bought in order to complet 
the scheme. On the estate wer 
erected a sufficient number of dwellings 
to accommodate 100.000 people, many 
whom were to be taken from the ove! 
crowded districts of Manchester. 
The Minister of Health. however 
not satisfied that the development 
lines contemplated by the Man 
Corporation is likely te take plac 
area on such a and within su 
time as to justify approval of tl 


scale 


posal. He points out that he has to tas 
into account the present finan 
economic circumstances. and the urge! 


need for economy. 
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Constructive vs. 


in Government 


fF the much-abused Mr. Average 

Citizen had been sitting in at the 

sessions of the 34th annual meeting 
the National Municipal League in 
Washington September 19-21, he would 
probably have been amazed by two 
things: first, by the seriousness and com- 
plications of the problem of effecting 
economy in government; second, by the 
tremendous opportunities to cut govern- 
mental costs through increasing the efh- 
ciency with which governmental service 
i; rendered. He would have listened 
with concern to statistics of the mounting 
costs of local government and he would 
have been even more perturbed by the 
prospect of the serious social effects, pos- 
sibly directly touching the lives of his 
own children, that necessarily follow in- 
discriminate slashing of the services of 


local government. 
But let us sit in on the conference a 
few moments. A pleasant crisp voice is 


heard: 


“Must taxes be reduced? To those 
who have made even a casual study of 
the present fiscal condition of our gov- 
ernments, federal, state and local, I sub- 
mit there is but one answer to that ques- 
tion and the answer is not that taxes 
should be reduced, it is that they must 
be reduced. because, to use a hackneyed 
phrase. we have reached the end of our 
financial rope. The people. generally. 
are rapidly coming to a realization of the 
fact that the cost of all of our govern- 
mental functions has reached a_ stage 
where it is impossible to raise sufficient 
revenue to meet it.” 


The speaker was Silas H. Strawn. 
former President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

He pointed out what most of his audi- 
ence knew only too well—that govern- 
mental costs have been going up, up. up. 
In 1913. the total cost of all governments 

federal, state and local—was less than 
three billion dollars. In 1929 the gross 
cost had risen to more than 13 billion 

llars*—a 400 per cent 


increase 


Eprrortat Note: Mr. Strawn’s figures are evi 
based on the National Industrial Confer 
Board's study of “Cost of Government in 
United States, 1929-1930." As pointed out 
THe American Crry for July, 1932 (page 5) 
gross total of $13,048.000,000 is much in 
-s of the actual cost of government to the 
ers, since the “gross expenditures” include 
bond issues, retirement of the public debt. 
any expenditures for public utilities and 


services partially or wholly paid for out of 
nues from such services. 

N. I. C. B. estimates the total tax colle: 

of all governmental divisions in 1930 at 
266.000 000 Of this amount. federal taxes 
regated $3.468.000.000: state. $1.780.000.000 
ecal. $5.018.000.090 


‘ 


Destructive Keonomy 


By HOWARD P. JONES 


Public Relations Secretary, National Municipal League 


against a jump of but 148 per cent in 
the national income and a population in- 
crease of only 26 per cent. 

The speaker concluded: 

“I believe we are awakening to a real- 
ization of the fact that if we are to get 
out of the trough of the present de- 
pression we must see that there are im- 
mediately exercised in the management 
of our governmental corporations the 
same intelligent economies that are now 
evidenced in the administration of our 
private affairs.” 

Mr. Strawn did not do it. but the 
writer is tempted to italicize the word 
intelligent. As was pointed out at Wash- 
ington by Louis Brownlow. Director of 
the Public 
House, the reason governmental costs 


Administration Clearing 
have been going up since the depression 
is the burden of unemployment relief 
that industry has laid at the door of 
local government. Private industry can 
cut its operating costs in a period of de 
pression because the demand for its 
product lessens or ceases. In a period 
of depression, the demand for the serv- 
ice of government not only holds up to 
prosperity level, but increases owing to 
the fact that when industry throws men 
out of work, local government must feed 
them. 

Government can. of course, cut salaries 
of public officials. That is the most obvi- 
ous economy. to be effected during a 
period of declining prices. But after 
that has been done. there are only two 
other ways of cutting governmental costs: 
first, the elimination of some of the sery 
ices of government: second. an increas 
in the eficiency with which those services 
are rendered. 


Embattled Taxpayers 


If it had not been evident for more than 
a vear through newspaper headlines. re 
ports from various sections of the coun 
try represented at the conference would 
have revealed a condition which holds 
much potentiality for good or ill. Like 
wildfire. taxpayers’ movements are sweep 
ing from coast to coast. Most of these 
movements are blind: their leaders 
merely know that taxes are too great a 
burden. Taxes must come down. they 
say, and in their hysteria fail to ask how 
or why. The result is that they follow 
what seems the obvious course in « utting 
costs: they slash service. and of course 
the services that suffer first are those 


newer social services which are most 


important in a period of this kind but 
which are not shot through with political 
influence. One city. for example. in a 
valiant gesture in behalf of economy, 
closed its public libraries—a_ govern- 
mental service the value of which is 
almost inestimable in times like these. 

Enthusiasm is too valuable a quality 
to be wasted, particularly when it exists 
in the relationship of the citizen to his 
government. An opportunity lies be- 
fore those interested in local govern- 
ment that has never previously existed 
and may never come again. Directed in- 
to intelligent channels. informed as to 
constructive versus destructive economy 
in government, this citizen interest in tax 
reduction may be turned into a demand 
for the elimination of the waste that 
runs through the entire administrative 
machinery of local government today. 
It is imperative that the newer social 
services of government be defended. 
Probably the best way of doing this is 
to make clear the shortsighted economy 
involved in slashing these services and 
the constructive economy that consists 
in eliminating waste through inereasing 
administrative efficiency, 

Dramatically was this situation pre 
sented at the meeting of the National 
Municipal League. The problem of 
“Paving for Local Government During 
Depression” was presented to the gath 
ering. and the three-day session was de 
voted exclusively to discussion of its 
Various aspects and ways by which it 
might be solved 

Granting that taxes must be reduced, 
the meeting first took under considera 


tion the possibilities that existed in eur 


tailing the various services. These possi 
bilities may be briefly summarized in quo 
tutions thre varlou expert con 
cerned as follows: 
EDLCATION 

"Must the School Sacrificed 7’ 
Phat such a question need be considered 
seriously in twentieth century America 
is striking evidence of the degree to 
which the hysteria of tax reduction has 
undermined our most treasured ideals 
ind institutions In some comm 
the schools have already heen sai ced 
ind publie sehool systems are 
everywhere on the defens School 
ferms ire heing shortens Sul 
schools are being liscontinued Night 
chools are being closed Children are 
being sent home troy kinder rlens 
Special educational opportunities for the 


crippled and other unfortunate children 


| 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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denied. Se: ol d-siricts 
to purchase the 


textbooks needed for instruction. 


are being are 


refusing supplies and 
School 
being discharged and other 
health services of the schools are being 


nurses are 


and other 
being closed. 
Secial work and individual counseling in 
the schools are being so limited that they 
can no r function effectively in the 
guidance of boys and girls.” 
Wittiam G. Carr. Director. Re- 
search Division, National Educa 
tion Association. 


Playgrounds 
activities 


discontinued. 


community are 


lon 


RECRI 
“Nowhere in our 


ATION 

country have recrea- 
tional expenditures provided the essen- 
tials of public 
of our 


recreation service for all 
citizens. lo reductions 
in our present inadequate service there- 


fore is like suggesting a further amputa- 


suggest 


tion for a one-legged man. For ours 
present recreation service is indeed 
thoroughly inadequate.” 

Roy Swvirn National 


Recreation Association. 
PUBLIC WELFARE 

“It is possible to reduce the public 
cost of hospital care for the mental and 
physically sick by merely refusing to 
accept additional patients. . .. The cost 
of eare and detention of the criminal can 
be reduced by turning him out... . Wel- 
fare costs can be reduced by refusing or 
neglecting to provide necessary relief for 
the destitute.” 

Frank Bane, Director, 
Public Welfare Association. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
“| fear disaster from any curtailment 
of essential public health services.” 
FE. Institute of 
Public Administration. 


Five Roads to Economy 


Constructive economy. there was gen- 
eral agreement at the meeting, could be 
attained through increasing the efficiency 
with which the services were administered 
and enough saving could be effected in 
this manner to make the necessary ad- 
justment downward. More specifically. 
the conference took up the problem of 
effecting economy (1) through unloading 
the politician, spoilsman and racketeer; 


(2) through change in the area and 
functions of government; (3) threuch 
changes in the structure of governm nt: 


(4) through improvement in personne!: 
and (5) through changes in the incidence 
of taxation. 

Discussing the alliance between polli- 
crime. Gordon L. Hostetter. 
Director of the Employ: rs" 
Association of Chicago. brought out te 
cost of racketeer- 
ing in Chicago was equal to the total 
The 
of course, does not 
budgets—it is. 
however. to be reckoned with as a gov- 


tics and 


Executive 
startling fact that the 


annual cost of the city government. 
cost of racketeering. 
municipal 


show up in 


where it 


ernmental waste in any city 


exists, because it can only exist when 
Thus City Man- 
ager Dykstra. of Cincinnati, was able to 


government falls down. 


point out that his city operates “\ithout 


special privilege. without  racketeers. 


and with a minimum of what is called 
corruption because there are no poi-tical 


debts to pay and no interests to concili- 


ate. The energies of the entire person- 
nel at the City Hall have been released 


for public service rather than for private 
advantage.” 

City government. Mr. Dykstra pointed 
out, falls down in proportion to the ex- 
tent to seek 
position in the “spirit of private business 


which individuals public 


and for the purpose of profit.” 
Professor Thomas H. Reed of the Uni- 
the 
exist 


Michigan discussed tre- 
that for 
economy through regional government 


versity of 
mendous possibilities 
through redistributing functions among 
the various 
locality and 
make them logical and natural irstead 
of artificial. 


areas of government in a 


realigning those areas to 


The most distressing feature of Amer- 
ican municipal government is the fail- 
ure of citizens either to select or to con- 
trol their own public officials, and the 
only cure for this evil is fundamental re- 
organization of the structure of munic- 
ipal government declared Henry Bentley, 
President of the Cincinnati City Charter 
Committee in discussing the possibility 
of effecting economy through alteration 
in structure: 


“The form of most of our municipal 
governments tends to exclude the ordi- 
nary citizen from any share in political 
control. This exclusion resulted 
from three defects in the structural pro- 


The Crux of the 


TNDER this title the state- 
ment as to the significance and _ pos- 
sible handling of the problem of control- 
ling electric power, prepared by Profes- 
sor Charles A. Beard. eminent political 
scientist and historian, has 
hy the National Ponular 
League, Washineton, It is siened 
hy 36 others. eeonemists. educators and 
writers, in their individual capacities. 
The squarely met. means 
An abundant supp'y of cheaper current for in 


heen issued 
Government 


power issue, 


dustries and business houses, large and small 
Substantial reduct‘on in rates and increased use 
n homes now serviced. the extension of elec 


tric millions of 
homes not vet supplied 

Reduction in coat of 
pumping. ete. 

‘reservation an! 
vater power 


s*rvice to farm, town and city 
street lighting. 
thereby relieving the tax burden 

planned use of the nation’s 
r sources, with flood 


municipal 


coor linated 


eontro! an! navigation. 


This is an issue of en'ightened civilization 


igainst primitive living. 

We now know regulation as practised is not 
nough It permits unsound inflation and high 
rates and leaves the country confronted bv a 
virtual monopoly, too powerful for commission 
contro] 

"here are two courses open to us: 

1 We ma erift in the channe!'s cut for us 


visions of our municipal chart. 
first, a system of primary elect; 
separates from principles. 
though every one knows that a prin, 
has power only when incarnat: 
person; the third, a system of 
elections that grants undue infl 
an organized minority.” 


persons 


nee ft 


The possibilities of improving 
ipal personne! discussed by H 
Elliott Kaplan, Secretary of the Nation 
Civil Reform 
pointed out that: 

“The absence of a sound » rsonne 
system through a properly devised eo» 
petitive system of selections of publ 
employees based on competence. train) 


muy 


were 


Service League wl 


and experience is costing the Ameri ie 
taxpayers at least a quarter of a })jllj 
dollars a year.” 

“Undeveloped Sources of Mune» 
Revenue” were discussed by F. L. Bird 
Assistant Director of the Municipa! Ad 
ministration Service and Director of ty 
Municipal Research Division of Brad 
Jumping into the heart of +! 
taxation squabble, Harold S. Buttenheim 
editor of THE AMERICAN City, contrasted 
the unfortunate effects of the sales tay 
with the advantages of a land tax whic! 
would take the unearned increment { 
sovernmental purposes. 


street's. 


The conference displayed a signifcan 
unanimity of opinion—the tax burden 
must be reduced, yet the important s 
cial services must be maintained. Ty 
surest way out of this paradox is throug! 
increasing the efficiency of administra 
tion. It means not only the adoption of 
up-to-date administrative methods, hu: 


reorganization of structure, area and 
functions of the various governmenta 


units. 


Power Question 


by interested promoters of private utility 
panies, whose methods are well known 

2. We may adopt a program of positive act 
which means the stiffening of regulation on ! 
basis of prudent investment an? fair return: 
the extension of public comp tition, demonst: 
the most effective regulatory force yet devise! 

We are at the parting of the ways. The 
is non-partisan and all can4i'ates for Presi: 
and Congress must make clear where they ste 

Among the signers. besides Dr. Beard 
are: 

Richard S. Childs, former prosilent, Natio 
Municipal League 

John R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin 


Professor of F 


Arthur Powell Davis, form r director and 
engineer, U. S. Reclamation Service 

Frank H. Dixon, Professor of Econon 
Princeton University 

Felix Frankfurter, Professor of Law, Har 
Law hool 

A. R. Hatton. Professor of Municipal G 
ment, Northwestern University 


Francis J. Heney, Judge of Superior Court 
Angeles, Calif 

William E. Mosher. Director, Schoo! of ( 
ship and Publie Affairs, Svracuse Unive 

Ernest Minor Patterson, Professor of F 
University of Pennsy'van‘a 


H. S. Person. Manazing Director, 17 I 
Society 

Lewis L. Lorwin. economist, Brookin 
then 


Improved Methods of Tax 


Billing and Accounting 


. the eounty of Hamilton, Ohio. 
| ixes are billed) semi-annually. on 
December 1 and June 1. and include 
ecial assessments levied by town- 
cities. and villages. These assess- 

are certified to the County Auditor 

are billed with the general taxes. 

lhe tremendous number of 
nts in the past few 


improve- 
years made the 

ndling of special assessments a vital 
problem. 


Former Method 


Three copies of tax rolls, showing the 
property owner, address and description 
of property. were written on typewriters. 
[he amounts of taxes and special assess- 
ments inserted by hand. and 
totaled on adding machines. A duplicate 
copy of these tax rolls was passed to the 
lreasurer. who prepared bills on billing 
typewriters by copying the information 
from the tax rolls to the tax bills. 

The work reached such a peak load 
that it was becoming impossible to com- 
plete it manually by statutory date. An 
additional problem was the distribution 
of taxes. after the completion of the tax- 
collection period, into taxing divisions 
and special-assessment projects. 
was performed manually. 

Upon request of the County Auditor 
and the County Treasurer a_ thorough 
-tudy was made of the various steps of 
procedure. and recommendations 
made and carried out. These include 
the use of modern mechanical equipment 
capable of doing the work with a mini- 
ium of personnel and expense. 


were 


which 


were 


Addressing System 


\ mechanical addressing system has 
heen installed, giving a complete list of 
property owners and descriptions. This 
takes the place of typewriters formerly 
operated manually, and permits of a 
complete method for preparing tax rolls. 
tax bills. field rolls, assessment notices 
ind for any other purposes. Plates are 
heing revised daily in accordance with 
roperty transfers and changes so as to 
» accurate at all times. 

\ large roll of paper inserted in a 
printing automatic Addressograph is 
printed, addressed and perforated into 
individual bills. The tax rolls are listed 
on smaller machines. and tabulating ma- 
chine cards also are addressed. At the 
time of addressing. machine registered 
numbers are recorded on the bill so as to 
tie in the tabulating cards and bills with 
the same number of the account on the 
ix roll. 

With the listing provided for, consid- 
erable study was given to the account- 
ng phase of this procedure. 

There are several machines which per- 

it of the completion of a tax bill and a 
ix roll at one operation and at the same 


I 


and 


Assessment 


By M. F. HOFFMAN 


Commercial Superintendent, 


Department of 


Water Works. Cincinnati. 


Former Staff Member, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


time accumulate totals for control put 
poses. In Hamilton County. however. it 
Is necessary to go farther than this. as 
billing is but one of the steps in this pro 
cedure. There are 106 taxing divisions 
and approximately 
ments into which tax collections must be 
distributed. 


1.400 special assess 


Tabulating and Card-Sorting 


After considerable investigation it was 
found that tabulating 
ould accomplish the 


alone 
result 
Pabulating cards. of 80-column capacity 
punched to identify the 
district. valuation. tax 
taxes, 


of special assessment. year of tax and 


machines 
necessary 
account. taxing 
rate. amount of 
special-assessment 


project) Dum- 


amount of special assessment. kind 


penalties, are used not only for compiling 
an abstract of valuations for tax-rate set 
ting. but also for other purposes. 
Tabulating cards are used to complete 
the tax roll and bill in the Auditor’s 
e™ce after which the Treasurer mails 
the bills and receives the tabulating 
cards from the Auditor for his collection 
period. 
cashiers 
stubs are used to remove the cards from 
the file. and these cards are used to bal 
When this 
balance has been effected. the cards are 
sorted into book and item number and 
remittance sheets printed on tabulating 
machines. The remittance sheets are used 


As collections proceed. the 


ance the cashier's receipts. 


for posting to the tax duplicate. which is 
rew comparable to a ledger. The ecards 
ere then sorted as to general tax and spr 
cial assessments and the former divided 
into taxing districts and recapitulated in 
is manner. This permits of a daily ac- 
cumulation of paid general taxes by tax 
ing divisions. 

Special assessments are sorted into 
project numbers. and a total is obtained 
for each project. Master ecards are 
punched for these amounts to expedite 


distribution at the close f the tax 
collection period and also to provide tot 
t complete daily distribution of the col 
lections 
The ecards that h. net been re ved 
from the file comprise the unpaid amount 
necessary to balance he tax duplicate 
and facilitate the preparation of a ce 
linquent-tax duplicate Further. bv add 
the penalty. the are used for ihe 
econd half ef the current vear’s tax in 


stallment 


Under manual operation, the former 


procedure the Auditors ofhee 
quired a large personnel and their pet 
formance was such that tax bills eould 
not be completed by the date required 


The mechanical installation provides for 
only two classes of devices. of such na 
ture that the ame 
the addressing 


persons operating 


division can be trained 
to operate the tabulating machine divi 
Sor This gives flexibility to the person 
nel. so as te provide for a vear-round 
Thus only fourteen employees 
This skeleton org 
as it may be called 
the functions of the 
available for the 
ing the tax-collection period 

This installation has resulted in a sub 
stantial reduction in the cost of opera 
equal 


dssuranee 


program 
ure required nization 
while performing 
Auditor's ofhee. is 


Treasurer's office dur 


tion of these two county offices 
importance. however. the 
that tax bills will be 
received by 


mailed so as to be 
taxpayers promptly on the 
beginning of the tax-col 


An additional feature of 


equipment is that it fits in with a 


morning of the 
lection period 
tl 


contemplated installation of a centralized 
accounting system for Hamilton County 
The bills are neat and accurate and the 
property descriptions thoroughly corm 
prehe nsive The plan presents rile 
fast and economical method of 


dure 


proce 


Two Important Planning Conferences 


()> October 18 and 19, at the invitation 

of New York University. there will 
be held in the University Auditorium. 37 
West 4th Street. New York. a Conference 
on Regional Planning. Government and 
\dministration of Metropolitan Areas. 
“ith special emphasis on the regions of 


New York. New Jersey. Connect ut 
Pennsylvania. and Delaware. The main 
themes of the six sessions will be: 
Problems Metropolitan Planning G 
ment and Administration under Present Econor 
Conditions; The Coordination of Public Work 
and Services in Metropolitan Regions Mi 
ments toward Governmental! Integration the 


Metropolitan Areas; American and Foreign Ex 


perience in the Integration of Government in 


Metropolitan Regions; Specific Problems of G¢ 
Administration in Executing 


ernment. Law and 


Metroy tan K la 
but 
At Pittsburgh. November 14 to 16. will 
he held the annual meeting of the Na 
tional Conference on City Planning 
\mong the principal ubjects to be dis 
cussed ere; 
Be H t 
| n 
Be Organ 
mit rat M 1 
M ( | 
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enetrates 
freely 


through any depth of rock. 
coating each particle — 


A. ways fluid, Bitumuls does not congeal upon contact with 
cold rock surfaces. It penetrates—and coats each particle 
with the scientifically correct thin film of asphalt requisite 
for proper binding. 

That’s why Bitumuls pavements do not bleed. Voids are filled 
with screenings instead of with excess amounts of asphalt that 
cause surface “fat” spots. Rutting and corrugations do not 
occur, because there is no shifting of the rock under the strains 
of trafic. 

Surfaces paved with Bitumuls retain a permanently non-skid 
texture. Although sealed and waterproof, they never become 
“slick”. 

Only simple and inexpensive equipment is required. Because of 
their economy of construction, and their durability, Bitumuls 
pavements are less costly than any other high-type pavement 
of equal thickness. No other material is so ideally adapted to 


economical maintenance methods. 


Bitumuls can be used successfully in mildly wet weather, and 


at all temperatures above actual freezing; thus lengthening 


the construction season. 

Write for a set of Bitumuls bulletins, giving complete facts 
on “the modern way to use asphalt”. Or, communicate your 
problems to a Bitumuls field engineer. American Bitumuls 
Company, Dept. 4, 200 Bush Street, San Francisco, California. 


(BIT-YOU-MULLS) 


The modern way to use Asphalt 


This test convincingly proves the unique penetrating qualities 
of Bitumuls. The top photograph shows the demonstrator 
pouring Bitumuls into a 3-foot wire basket containing fine 
chips. Note, in the lower photograph, how the Bitumuls pen- 
etrated the entire mass, coating all of the particles. 
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Factories and offices: 
BOSTON + BALTIMORE - ST. LOUIS 
BATON ROUGE + PORTLAND, OREGON 


LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


During October ope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL 


AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave.. New York 


Maxwell Ilal-ey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry HW. Hemmings, Arthur G. Straetz, I. 8. 


810.000 Safety Prizes for 
Sufest City and State 
CORDING to H. F. Sinclair. Chair- 
nan of the Executive Committee of 
Consolidated Oil Corporation, a na- 
| award of $10,000 has been an- 
ced: $5.000 will be given to the city 
over 50.000 population adjudged the 
cafest city in the United States on a 
hasis of automobile accident statistics for 
t year beginning October 1, 1932, and 
ending September 30, 1933. The second 
safest city will receive $2,500. The 
safest state will receive $2.500. The 
money will go to the police pension or 
relief funds of the municipalities, and to 
the corresponding welfare fund of the 
safest state. 


Off-Street Parking vs. 

drrest in England 

AC ‘ORDING to an article by Allen P. 

**® Child in the “Highway Magazine.” 

police officers in Wolverhampton. Eng- 

land, are giving motorists notice of where 

to park instead of giving them tags. 

These notices state that the vehicle is 

causing an obstruction, and request the 

motorist to move his car to lessen the 

possibility of accidents and to facilitate 

the movement of traffic. A map of the 

locality is on the reverse side of the card. 

and the parking places are indicated by 

red circles. 

New Fourteen-Mile 

Signal System 

é NE of the longest signal systems in 
the country has just been completed 


on Hudson County Boulevard in Bay- 
onne, Jersey Citv. Union City. West New 


York and North Bergen. N. J. The sys 
tem, composed of 95 signalized interse: 
tions, extends a distance of 14 mile- 
Two of the three sections are set for 
progressive speeds of 27 miles per hour 
and the third is timed for a synchronized 
movement of trafic. The new = signal 
equipment includes 200 General Electric 
adjustable signals, 82 composite trafhe 
control boxes. 76 time switches, and 200 
Union Metal poles. The illustration 
shows a typical installation. 


Traffie Survey in Huntington, 
W. Va., Reveals Accident 
Locations and Drivers” 
Practices 


TPHE Accident Study Subcommittee of 

the Mayor's Trafic Commission. 
Huntington, W. Va., has prepared an ac- 
cident spot map to show graphically the 
distribution of accidents throughout the 
city. This map reveals the concentra- 
tion of accidents along some of the major 
thoroughfares and at intersections where 
local physical conditions exist that con- 
tribute to accidents. The actions of 
drivers involved in accidents during a 
twelve-month period were available in 
1.056 reports. The five principal actions 
for the entire city and for the central 
district are tabulated below: 


Entire Central 
Action of Driver City District 
Backing out from curb : 19.2% 0.7 
Following too close (rear-end 
collision) ...... 3 15.9 1.9 
Failing to stop—through high 
way or street. 12.2 
Cutting in ..... : 11.5 122 
Not having right-of-way 946 8.6 
Total 


HUDSON COUNTY BOULEVARD, JERSEY CITY. N. J.. SHOWING TRAFFI 
SIGNALS AND CONTRO 


Shattuck, P. J. Stupka, Donald M. MeNeil 


DRIVING PRACTICES OF MOTORISTS 
APPROACHING A HEAVILY 
PRAVELED STREET 


Based on observations made June 18. 193: 


Huntington, W. Va 


The value of some device requiring mo 
torists to stop at a through street ot 
dangerous intersection is illustrated by 
information obtained during the field 
study in Huntington. as shown on_ the 
diagram herewith, which compares the 
practices of motorists approac hing heavy 
trafhe streets where a “Stop” button is 
located and streets where no “Stop” but 
ton is installed. From this diagram it is 
apparent that although many violations 
occur at points where “Stop” buttons are 
located, four times as many drivers stop 
at these locations, and 69 per cent more 
slow down before entering the heavy 
traffic streets. than at locations where no 
“Stop” buttons are provided. 


Rochester Traffic Survey 
(THE Rochester Engineering Society 
has recently published its Sixth An 
nual Traffic Report. which includes the 
results of a trafhe survey made earlier in 
the year with the cooperation of the Boy 
Scouts. 
The survey among other 
things, that parking and general traffic 


reveals, 


regulations are being more widely vio 
lated than ever before. Although the total 
number of cars parked in the downtown 
district decreased 20 per cent in 1932, 
the percentage of parking violations in 
creased 25 per cent. This is not due to 
any lack of garage and parking lot space 
for parking garage and lot capacities ex 
ceed total parking demand by more than 
9.000 automobile spaces 
two-thirds of the available off-street 


space in the down-town district was un 


\pproximately 


used 

The report concludes: 

“The crying need at the present time 
is stricter enforcement of all trafhe rule- 
The percentage of drivers obeying trafhe 
laws is small and until enforcement i 
more strict new rules. regulations and 
suggestions for trafhe expedients from us 
would be a waste of thought and «1 ' 
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CLOSED CAB PICK-UP 


Load space: 66 inches long, 45 inches wide, 13- 
inch sides. Full depth stake pockets. Anti- 
rattler latch and covered chain on tail gate. 


Closed cab with cow! ventilator, 

adjustable plate glass windows, “ABD 
comfortable, cushioned seat. 

F. O. B. price only 


The most efficient and 
economical trucks you can buy 


Now that strict economy governs all municipal activities, civic officials are 
paying even closer attention to the records of Chevrolet trucks. And they 
are learning that Chevrolets cut hauling costs. Chevrolets are extremely 
fast, flexible, sturdy and dependable. The big special truck-type motor is 
a six—entirely free of destructive vibration, capable of sustained high speeds, 
and powered for every emergency. They are long-lived. Generously over- 
size parts in body, chassis and engine, and the finest materials, postpone 
replacements for years. They are inexpensive to buy. The Chevrolet line 
includes trucks for practically every purpose, at prices among the lowest 
for which trucks are sold. And many of America’s biggest fleet owners 
have proved that Chevrolets cost less for operation and upkeep 
than any other trucks. Accordingly, when you replace, or add to hauling 
equipment get further details about Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks. The facts 


will convince you that Chevrolets can save your city many dollars a day. 


CHEVROLET 


mention THe American City. Please do. 


CHASSIS 5 3 4 4 
PRICED AS LOW AS 

1,-TON MODELS WITH 60 
BODIES AS LOW AS 


1!)-TON MODELS WITH § 6 ] 
BODIES AS LOW AS 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special 
equipment extra. Low delivered prices and 
vasy G. M. A.C. terms. Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, Division of 
General Motors. 


TRUCKS 
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THE 


}hicular Traffic Pressure 
in Greater Chicago 
{ PRELIMINARY report on the major 


trafic facts of the city of Chicago 
and the surrounding area has just been 
nt red for the Illinois Commission on 
Future Road Program by the Committee 
afic and Publie Safety of the Chi- 
Council. Alderman John A. 
\assen is chairman and Dr. Miller 
lintock is consultant. This is 
4 e most comprehensive traffic studies 
ever made and brings out some interest- 

facts on delay points and relative 
pressures and demands. 

The survey states that “the period ot 
expansion is drawing to a close and the 
problem ahead is one of intensive re- 
fnement of the entire system into a per- 
fected and unified whole.” In order to 
permit this, three facts are established: 
the volume of traffic demand; the origin 
and destination of trafie; and the type 
ot service rendered by existing and pro- 
posed construction. 

Ihe illustration reproduced on_ this 
page shows the relative traffic pressures 
and indicates the greatest delay points. 

The wider the band, the higher the 
pressure. The band width was deter- 
mined by dividing the 24-hour total flow 
by the number of feet of net pavement 


cago City 


one 


ver! 


width. Net pavement width was calcu- 
lated by subtracting from gross pave- 


ment width certain determined frictional 
factors. as follows: friction for two curbs. 
six feet; friction for two shoulders, three 
feet: friction for two parking lanes, fif- 
teen feet; double car line friction, six 
feet.” 

In emphasizing the demand, not for 
further expansion of roadway building. 
but for a greater intensity of treatment 
at those weak links in the system. the 
report looks toward the time when the 
high delay points will be leveled off and 
a higher average speed maintained. 


Merchants Favor Strict 
Enforcement of Present 
Parking Regulations 


TRAFFIC questionnaire sent out by 
~" the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce during the summer showed some 
interesting opinions on what can be done 
to remedy the parking situation at this 
time. 

“Ninety-two per cent of the question- 
naires returned by retail merchants re- 
quested the strict enforcement of the 
present regulations.” and 86 per cent of 
all returns recommended the same. 


Third Annual Meeting of 
Institute 


HE third annual meeting of the In- 
Stitute of Trafic Engineers is being 
held at the Wardman Park Hotel. Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 6. 1932. There 
ire morning and afternoon sessions de- 
oted to various phases of the traffic 
problem. The afternoon meeting is a 
vint session with the Street and High- 
way Trafic Section of the National 
Salety Congress, which is being held in 


AMERICAN CITY OCTOBER, 


for 


~ 


Washington at the same time. The an- 
nual business meeting takes place fol- 
lowing luncheon, and the annual dinner 
the same evening. 

The program follows: 


MORNING SESSION 

The Traffic Signa! vs. the Full Stop at Outly 
ing Intersections.—Leon H. Brown, Safety Engi 
neer, N. Y. State Railways, Rochester. N. Y 

The Triple Offset K. W Mackall, Engineer. 
The Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y 

The Two-Color Flashing Red Traffic Signal 
J. R. Guthrie, Traffic Engineer, Columbus, Ohio 
Protective Safety Zones——T. J. Seburn, Tra fhe 
Engineer, Kansas City, Mo 

Vehicle Turning Movements.—John F. Hurley 
Trafie Engineer, Boston Traffic Commission 


Central Busi 
Baker, Con 


ilities and Habits in 
ingeles.—W. H 
Angeles 


Parking Fac 


ness District of Los 


sulting Engineer, Los 

Practical {spects of Traffic Equipment In 
stallation and Maintenance Donald M. MeNeil 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Pittsburgh 
AFTERNOON S#SSION: 

Traffic fecident Indices.—-Chester ¢ isk 
Assistant City Engineer, Berkeley, Calif 

{ Suggested VUethod of Comparing Accident 
Statistics 1 I Me roskey, City Planning Di 
rector, Yonkers, N. Y 

Discussion Led by Earl J Reeder Trafh 
Engineer. National Safety Council, Chicago, and 
Maxwell Halsey. Tra fhe Engineer Nationa 
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VEHICULAR 
TRAFFIC FLOW 


PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
GREATER CHICAGO 
TRAFFIC AREA 


IN TERMS OF VEHICLE MOVE 
PER FOOT OF NET PAVEMENT 


MENTS 
WIDTH 
TYPICAL 24 HOUR WEEK DAY AUGUST 193) 
PREPARED FOR 
THE CITY COUNCIL COMMITTEE 
ON 


TRAFFIC & PUBLIC SAFETY 
JOHN A-MASSEN CHAIRMAN 
By 


ALBERT MUSSEL CRSKINE BUREA 


| 


Bureau of Casualty and Surety oderwriters 

York 

n tu May Expect as the Future of Traffv 
fecidents.—Sidaev J. Williams. Director, Public 
Safety Division, National Safety Council 

The Legal Rights of Pedestrians Arthur H 


B anchard, Consulting Engineer, Providence, R. I 


The Relation Between Individual Motor Traffic 
und Mass Transportatior K. M. Hoover, Supet 
intendent of Trafh Brooklyn & Queens Transit 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N 

The Selection of Pavement Types for Hig oay 
ind City Street Surfaces.—L. E. Peabody, Wast 

gton, D. ¢ 
EVENING SESSION 


Reports of Committees 


In the 1932 Municipal Index 


section on Street and Highway 
there are the following articles: 
Classification of Trafhe 
Regan: and 
Control.” 


Fourteen 


in. the 
Traffic. 
‘A Suggested 
Control Systems.” by J. G. 
“Vehicle Actuation in T 
by Edward H. 
of the seetion are devoted to a 
‘A Standard Code for Trafte 
Markings. Beacons and Islands.” pre 
pared hy Dr. Miller Vet k and 
Maxwell Halsey. 


Lames pages 
resume of 


signs, 
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FURNISHED IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 


eer 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY a, wae 


‘ 3 Building for the Future 
; ae Road engineers have found in American Steel & Wire Company 
4 Wire Fabric the ideal steel reinforcement for concrete. No other 
‘ form of reinforcing material possesses the same amount of binding 
or holding power. 
When embedded in a highway, Wire Fabric acts as a steel 
. & backbone for the concrete—provides greater tensile strength, and 


prevents the opening of fine hair cracks which may form in the 


Rae OF CONCRETE a ire Faori ! urnisne in roa size eets, ac ral g » 


fications. Let us send you complete information. 


1831 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF unrreD UGS srares STEEL CORPORATION Empire State 7" New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Stee! Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 


When vou r that catalog, kindly mention THe 


AmerRIcan City 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Avihor of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Boards of Appeal 

v. Inhabi- 
ty 1 Swampscott, 181 N. E. 849. An 
ty suit will not lie against the town 
relief against an allegedly unconsti- 
tutional zoning by-law, as respects new 
structures. the remedy at law being in- 
adequate. This remedy is given by a 
statute which provides that a board of 
appeals, created by statute, may vary the 
application of a zoning by-law in speci- 
fic cases wherein the enforcement thereof 
would involve practical difficulty or un- 
necessary hardship, and that the person 
avgrieved by the decision of the board 
may bring a petition in the Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari to correct 
errors of law therein. Where a statute 
covers the whole subject, including the 
means for redress for wrongs arising in 
connection therewith, other provisions of 
law are superseded. 


New YorKk.—Mamaroneck Commo- 
dore. Inc. v. Bayley et al, Constituting 
the Board of Appeals of the Village of 
Vamaroneck, 260 N. Y. 22.—In June. 
1929. the petitioners presented their peti- 
tion to the Board of Appeals asking for 
relief on the ground that the zoning or- 
dinance of the village presented “prac- 
tical difficulties and unnecessary hard- 
ship” upon the property owned by the 
petitioners. No application was made to 
the Building Commission in the form 
prescribed by the village ordinance. nor 
were any plans or specifications of the 
proposed building filed with the Building 
Commission. The Board of Appeals pro- 
ceeded to act on the petitioners’ appli- 
cation, and after a hearing the applica- 
tion was denied. The Special Term held 
that the Board had no authority, in law. 
to hear the application in the first: in- 
stance. and that. therefore. its action 
was a nullity: and the Court of Appeals 
afirms this order. 


New YorK.—Leone v. Brewster et al, 
Constituting the Building Commission of 
the Town of Mamaroneck, Court of Ap- 
peals, reported in Westchester Law Jour- 
nal, September 1, 1932.—There is no 
serious difference of opinion in respect 
of the validity of zoning laws and_ or- 
dinances. The reservation of authority 
to make exceptions in case the ordinance 
imposes a peculiar burden on a particu- 
lar landowner, is however, proper and, 
indeed, necessary, if without such excep- 
tion the owner is subjected to “great 
ind needless hardship, entirely dispro- 
portionate to the good which will result 
from a literal enforcement of the general 
rule” (Gorieb v. Fox, 274 U. S. 603, at 
). 607: Nectow v. Cambridge, 277 U. S. 
183). Such authority is reserved in the 
setback ordinance before us. but at 
resent it cannot be exercised because of 

e non-existence of the board of appeals 
ovided for by the Town Law. The 


appointment of the board may be com 
pelled by mandamus. The Court may not 
assume the functions of the board and 
exercise an administrative non-judicial 
function in making an exception to the 
ordinance. “In the first instance. the offi- 
cial body entrusted with that function 
must determine in such case the pro- 
priety and the extent of the variation” 
(Dorsey v. Village of Kensington, 257 
N. Y. 221, 229). If the Court should 
declare the restriction on appellant's lots 
void, appellant may build his house 
wherever on his lots he pleases and may 
thus destroy the scheme of the zoning 
ordinance. So long as another remedy is 
available, the Court should not go so far 
as to hold in this proceeding any part of 
the zoning ordinance void. If the local 
authorities, when properly constituted 
and applied to, arbitrarily refuse relief. 
the Courts may determine whether the 
petitioner has been illegally oppressed. 


Zoning Decisions for 1931 
as reported in The American City 
are indexed in The Municipal In- 
dex for 1932 (pages 134-143). 
This index supplements the six 
years’ cumulative record in the 
Index for 1930 and the one for 
the decisions of the year 1930, in 
the Index for 1931. 


Residential Distriet—U ndertaking 
Establishment 

New York.—Arthur v. Virkler, Su 
preme Court, Lewis County. reported in 
Vew York Law Journal, August 18, 1932. 

The defendant, having been conduct- 
ing an undertaking establishment in the 
business district of the village of Low- 
ville, purchased a private residence on 
Trinity Avenue and subsequently remod- 
eled the structure into a “Home for Fu 
nerals.” The locality is residential. and 
of marked beauty. The establishment is 
conducted in accord with the most ap 
proved mortuary practice. The plain- 
tiffs, in support of their demand for in- 
junctive relief. have given proof that th 
sight of the establishment in the conduct 
of its business has a depressing effect 
and lowers the value of their property. 
Held that the establishment is a private 
nuisance and will be enjoined. 


Boards of Health—Zoning 


New York.—Bruzzese v. Department of 
Health, 235 App. Div. 819.—The powers 
of the Board of Health of New York 
City are not subordinate to the Zoning 
Resolution of the city so as to forbid 
the adoption by the Board of Health of 
the regulation here attacked. The estab- 
lishment of the zones under the zoning 
regulation of the Board of Estimate of 
the city does not mean that any part of 


an unrestricted district mav be used for 
a poultry slaughterhouse. and it is not 
an unreasonable regulation of the Board 
of Health to fix a suitabk area of unre 
stricted property for the location of a 
site for such a business. 


Non-Conforming Use 
New York.—Wightman 1 Foster, 
Building Commissioner of | illag 
Peekskill, Supreme Court. Westchester 
County, reported in MH estchester County 
Law Journal, August 23. 1932.—Where 
the petitioner has been the owner of a 
plot upon which exists an open shed con 
tinuously used for the manufacture of 
cement blocks fo ryears prior to the pas 
sage of the zoning ordinance in question, 
and after the adoption of the ordinance 
restricting the use of the neighborhood 
to residential uses. the owner seeks to 
build a substantial new structure in a 
different portion of the plot. theretofore 
used only for open storage in connection 
with the same business. Held that the 
Building Inspector could not be com 
pelled. as a matter of absolute right. to 
issue the permit. The petitioner alleges 
that his property is so located that it 
cannot be used for a residential purpose. 
Under the pleadings: the question cannot 
be raised by him at this time. 


Nuisance—Repeal of Zoning 

Ordinance 
PENNSYLVANIA.-Sheets v. Armstrong, 
161 Ath. 359.—An auditorium in a resi 
dential locality is not a nuisance even if 
it attracts crowds and creates trafhe con 
gestion. The zoning ordinance previously 
passed is not involved in this case. being 
repealed, in so far as this proposed build 
ing is concerned. by legislation and an ot 
dinance of the city by the consent. au 
thorized bv statute. to the acquisition by 
the county of the property in) question 
and the erection thereon of the audi 
torium. This consent ordinance expressly 
repealed any ordinance “conflicting with 


the provisions of this ordinance 


What Is the Matter with City 
Planning? 

Under this tith Herbert S. Swan has 
written an article for the August number 
of the Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics making many novel sugges 
tions for improvement in present 


How Twenty-Two Cities 

Use Their Land 

GEE page 70 of this issue for an item 


on “Urban Land Uses.” by Harland 
Bartholomew. This book is Volume IV 
of the Harvard City Planning Studies, 
published by the Harvard School of City 
Planning. 
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ARVIA AND SPEEDY, dependable Barrett servic: 


are immediately available to busy highway official, 


with urgent jobs that need doing before Winter sets in. 


Maple Avenue, Morristown, N.J. Macadam 
maintained with “Tacctell” chase 1902. Roads that need surface treatments in anticipation 


™ Banik Company of snow and ice; weak spots that need strengthening 


New York Chicago Philadelphia ~~ _hefore they become bad spots; last-minute rush jobs 
St. Louis Minneapolis Hartford 
Detroit Cleveland Boston 


to be completed before cold weather . . . 


Buffalo Columbus Milwaukee 
Providence Syracuse Birmingham 
Lebanon Toledo Cincinnati For any of these purposes, Barrett offers a quick, 
Baltimore Youngstown Bethlehem 

Rochester Portland, Me. economical and eminently satisfactory material and 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Led. . 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver method. Twenty-eight years’ experience in all phases 


of highway construction, repair and maintenance have 
taught Barrett how to get the most road for the money 
— in the shortest possible time. 

Let the Tarvia field man help you take advantage of 


the few remaining favorable days. 


GOOD ROADS 
at LOW COST 


THe American City 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


AND DUTIES 


iccidents 

femporary maintenance of 

< sand bin in street held not action- 
} cause of death of child struck by 
tomobile (Kentucky Court of Appeals: 

{dministratrix v. City of Greens- 
W. 2d. 660). 

City held not liable for automobile 
eoing over embankment on river road 
Kentucky Court of Appeals: Watkins’ 
tdministrator v. City of Catlettsburg, 47 
S. W. 2d, 1032). 

Citv held not bound to maintain in 
safe condition beyond traveled portion 
of street being filled (lowa Supreme 
Court: McKeehan v. City of Des Moines, 
942 N. W. 42). 

Exercise of governmental functions 
held to make city immune from liability 
for injury to taxpayer slipping on floor 
in city treasurer’s office (New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division: Baty 
». City of Binghamton, 254 N. Y. S. 363). 

City held liable for injury to Water- 
Works Superintendent through explosion 
of air compressor (Texas Court of Civil 
\ppeals: City of Teague v. Radford, 45 

W. 2d, 430). 


contrac- 


} 


Contracts 

\ttempt to eliminate irresponsible bid- 
ders before receiving proposals held vio- 
lative of statutory requirement for com- 
petitive bidding (New York Supreme 
Court. Westchester County: J. Weinstein 
Building Corporation v. Scoville, 254 
N. Y. S. 384). 

Contract to purchase equipment for 
electric plant held invalidated by failure 
to submit proposal to electors (Indiana 
Appellate Court: Indiana Service Cor 
poration v. Town of Warren, 180 N. E. 
14) 


Finances 

One-year note given for temporary loan 
held not to require electoral assent as 
being a “bond issue” (Alabama Supreme 
Court: Parsons v. City of Birmingham, 
137 So. 665). 

Statute annexing municipalities to city 
held not to give vested rights against sub- 
sequent taxation of annexed territory to 


pay old city debts (Florida Supreme 


Court: State v. City of Miami, 137 So. 
261). 
Hospitals 


City operating hospital held not liable 
to patient for negligent treatment. al 
though some patients paid for 
Ohio Court of Appeals, Lucas County: 
Lloyd v. City of Toledo. 180 N. E. 716 


service 


License Taxes 

Annual fees for vehicles kept for hire. 
ranging from $2 to $18. held not so ex- 
cessive as to show revenue taxation un- 
der guise of licensing (lowa Supreme 
Court: Towns v. Sioux City, 241 N. W. 


696). 


Municipal Territory 
Agricultural land 
small tracts held subject to detachment 
from city as “unplatted” land 
(Minnesota Supreme Court: In re De 

Griselles, 241 N. W. 590). 


Statutory annexation of citrus groves 


subdivided — into 


being 


and unimproved lands to city during 
boom held not unconstitutional (Florida 
Supreme Court: State v. City of Clear 
water, 139 So. 377). 


Officers 

County held not chargeable with ex 
pense of expert advice secured by coun 
ty officers (Ohio Court of Appeals: Gor 
man v. Heuck, 180 N. E. 67). 

Charter provision suspending mayor's 
salary after thirty days’ absence from 
city held applicable to visit abroad in 
interest of municipal affairs (Oregon 
Supreme Court: Sloan v. Baker, 10 Pace. 
2d, 362). 


Important Legal Decisions 


involving municipalities. as re- 
ported in this department during 
1931, are indexed and classified 
in the 1932 Municipal Index, just 
published. This reference list, 
commencing on page 127 of the 
1932 Index, supplements similar 
lists appearing in the 1931, 1930 
and 1929 volumes, while the 1928 
Index contains a_ list covering 
1924 to 1927, inclusive. 


Public Utilities 

General taxation to replenish munici 
pal gas plant’s operative fund held un 
authorized (Ohio Court of Appeals: 
Pierce v. City of Hamilton, 178 N. FE. 
$32). 

For lack of prejudice. citizen held not 
entitled to enjoin void water-works proj 
ect (Texas Court of Civil Appeals: Ty, 
rell & Garth Investment Co. v. City of 
Highlands. 44 8. W. 2d. 1059) 

City held empowered to dispose to out 
electricity pro 
\rizona Su 


siders surplus water o1 
luced by municipal plants 


preme Court: City of Tucson v. Sims, 4 
Pac. 2d, 673). 
Railroads 

Municipal requirement for mainte 


nance by railroad of watchmen at street 
crossings upheld (Georgia Court of Ap 
scale: Central of Ceoraia Railway Co 
v. Dumas, 160 S. E. 814 


Sabbath Observance 

Sunday moving-picture shows held not 
common-law nuisances (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals: Commonwealth v. Phoenir 
44S. W. 2d, 830 


Maryland statute exempting Baltimor: 


{muse ment Co.. 


from Sunday observance law. leaving city 
regulations. upheld 
Appeals: Vess ? 


free to adop! own 
(Marvland Court of 
Ennis, 160 Atl. 8) 


Sewers 


Condemnation of right to discharge 
storm water into stream held not to pre 
clude landowner from recovering for pol 
lution of stream as outlet for all sewage 
(St. Louis Court of Appeals. Hunze 


City of Cape Girardeau BS \ 2d 


lands held 
sewer assessments (New Jersey Supreme 
Court: Flower Hill Cemetery Co 
North Bergen Township Ath. 123 
lee company 
pollution ot 


exempt trom 


awarded damages for 


pond by 


(Connecticut Supreme 


overtlow 
Court of Error 
Southern New England Ice Co. 1 Tow 
of West Hartford, 159 Atl. 470 


Street Improvements 
Homestead held subject to street as 


sessments (Arizona Supreme Court: 
Weller v. City of Phoenin Pa 
065). 

Street improvement proceedings hav 


ing been initiated under approval of 
initiative and referendum provi 
sions held inapplicable te 
ceedings (Ohio Supreme 


v. Ketterer, 180 N. FE. 704 


Speciheation in 


voters, 
further pro 
Court: James 


paving contract for 


use of patented asphalt mixer upheld 
(Missouri Supreme Court: Wegmann 
Realty Co. v. City of St. Louis. 47 S. W 
2d. 770). 

Street assessments held not vitiated by 
delay in establishing street grade (lowa 


Supreme Court: People’s Investment Cy 
v. City of Des Moines, 241 N. W. 464 


Street-widening improvement t 


justily creation of special issessment 
district (Arizona Supreme Court: Moshe 
v. City of Phoenix, 7 Pac. 2d 622 

City held not liable for entire pavi 
cost on assessment certiheate bem id 


judged void (Georgia Court of \ppe il 


Caldwell v. ¢ of Rome 162s | Q9Q 

Property owners held to have waived 
right to object to paving leaving wider 
unpaved space on one side of street thar 
on other xas Commi ion \p 
peals: Scanlan v. Gulf Bitulit! ( 
S. W. 2d. 967 
Streets 

Electric utilities held bound 1 it 
care to avoid accidents throug! 
wires Mississippi Supreme Court Vv 
issippi Power Ce Thomas. 140 S 
Taxation 

Legacy to tow! 

eritlance taxati one 
charitable \la supreme 
cial Court: Jn re ¢ } ) 
Atl. 500 

Motor-bus company held pot exempt 
from lo il taxation o propert 
1 quasi-public corporation Pennsvivania 
Supreme Court: Philadely Rural 
Transit Co. v. City of Philads phi 159 


Atl. 86] 
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One of the simplest of all methods of 
curing concrete is to use Calcium 
Chloride as a part of the concrete 
mix. By automatically incorporating 
your curing agent right in the mix you 
do away with many operations that 
are both needless and costly. This 
method produces high early strength 
concrete as well as curing, without 
extra work or worry. You are insured of 
full protection against carelessness of 
laborers or faulty supervision of many 
curing methods, because the Calcium 
Chloride integral method needs no 
additional labor or inspection. 


The use of Calcium Chloride applied 
on the surface of the concrete has 
been proven to insure entirely satis- 
factory curing. This method does not 
increase the rate of set as is the case 
when Calcium Chloride is incorporated 
in the mix, but it does provide suffi- 
cient moisture for maximum hydration 
and insures full protection to the con- 
crete during setting. One man will 
easily handle the curing for a large 
paving project. 


Either method of curing with Calcium 
Chloride leaves the pavement surface 
in a clean and sightly condition. 


THE AMERICA 


pavements 
with 


THE SURFACE | 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
BARBERTON, OHIO 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR MODERN CONCRETE CURING — 


During October we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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Publie Health 
Health Organization.Edited by 
Protessoer of Public Health, Y ale 


Vedici The Commonwealth Fund, 
1932. XIV 262 pp Tables and 


if administration and procedure for 


100.000, with suggested modifications for 


smaller urban units, originally pub 
192 ind in this new edition enlarged 
etely revised The Committee on Ad 
Practice of the American’ Public 
\<sociation made some years ago, with 
the I S. Publie Health Service 


of health administration in large 


these. and on studies made by the 
Child Health Association in’ smaller 
plans of community health develop 


ere based, which were reviewed in 1926 
ind city health cers at the American 
Congress. and modified to apply to cur- 
The Committee has con 


oft 


n conditions 
ts work of assembling and analyzing 


rganization material, testing its earlier 


ns through its many activities and 


the development of its recomm nded 


s. It recognizes the importance of trained 
ip. and the interdependence of the com 
programs in health, medical service, edu 


recreation, and welfare Here is the 
Committee's new handbook for health administra 
t ind fer laymen interested in official and 


ntary agencies for public hea!th 


State Finance 
The U. S. Bureau of the Census has issued 
Financial Statistics of States—1930" in a pam 


of 128 pp. Statistics are presented of (1) 


total and per capita receipts ef states from 


nues and from the principal classes thereof; 


(2) the tetal and per capita payments of states 
expenses, or operation and maintenance, for 
erest. and for each of the principal classes of 
enses, and the total for outlays; (3) the total 

value of state properties; (4) the total and per 

capita indebtedness of states; and (5) the total 
ind per capita assessed valuation of property 
subject to taxation, and the total and per capita 

Financial data relating to the 


evy of taxes 


territory of Hawaii are included (Apply 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 

Sewerage 


The Division of Sanitation of the New York 
State Department of Health has revised and 
brought up to date in Bulletin No. 20, 1932, the 
pamphlet on “Descriptive Data of Sewerage and 
Sewage Treatment Systems in New York State,” 
first published in 1929. The 362 sewer systems 
listed serve a population of over 10% million. 15 
pp. (Apply to the Department, Albany, N. Y.) 


Highways 

The American Road Builders’ Association's il- 
ustrated Bulletin No. 29 contains two reports, 
“Equipment for Spreading and Finishing Bitumi- 
nous Pavement Surfaces” (4 pp.), and “Recent 
Practical Developments in Design and Construc 
tion of Asphalt Pavements” (28 pp.), the latter 
considering both hot mixes and cold mixes. (Ap 
ply to the Association, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) 


Budgeting 

“Budget Making Manual Issued for Public 
Expenditure Committees.” A 24-page pocket-size 
der prepared by the Central Public Expendi 
ire Committee of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, Stamford, Texas, and published by 
e Industrial, Commercial, and Agricultural 

nference of Texas, Dallas, Texas. Section I 
eals with the form and content of the budget: 
Section 2 gives the budget document of Stam- 
rd, Texas, for the year ending March 31, 1933; 
tion 3, a work program for public expendi 
res committees. (Apply to either of the insti 
ons mentioned above. or to the South Texas 
amber of Commerce, San Antonio, Texas.) 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


Paxation 


The Effects of a Property Tax Off Set u 


in Income Tax subtitled A Factu Study 
by Herbert D. Simpson f tl I for 
Economie Research, and Professor of Economies, 
Northwestern University, is Research Monograph 
No. 3 of the Institute’s Studies Public | nee 
It was begun in 1929 at the request of a com 
mittee of the Chicago Real Estate Board but 
was delayed by a scarcity of funds The sigt 
cane of th Olf-set for nd ua nd tor cor 
porations is examined Pp neluding tables 
ind charts $1 (Apply to the Institute Nort 
western University, Chicag Ill.) 
Traftic 

A preliminary report the major trafhe facts 
of the city Chicago and the urr vd 
region, under the title The Greater Chicago 
Traffic Area has beer prepared for tl | 
Commissior n Fut Road Program | the 
Committee on Traffic and Public Safety of the 
City Council of the city of Chicag John A 
Massen, Chairman The consultant in this work 
i Miller MeClintock, Director of the Albert 
Russel Erskine Bureau, Harvard University The 
materials in this report are part of a comprehen 
sive study of the major traffic facilities of the 
region, now in preparation The present report 


contains a definite statement of the fiseal rela 
tions which it is believed ought to exist between 


states and cities in the development f highway 
programs 36 quarto pp.: 10 finely executed 
maps showing different elements of the study 


(Apply to the Committee.) 


Water Supply 

“Ground Water Supplies of the Camden Area, 
New Jersev.” by David G Thompson Bulletin 
9 of the New Jersey State Department of Con 
servation and Development. 1932 I\ 80 pp 
Maps. charts, tables Issued in cooperation with 
the Division of Ground Water, United States 
Geological Survey (Apply to the State Depart 
ment of Conservation and Development, Trenton, 


N. Jj.) 


Housing 
The recently issued report of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association, “Housing in Philadelphia, 
1931,” by Bernard J. Newman, presents, clearly 


and forcibly, conditions of shifting population, 
home ownership and rents, dwelling construction, 
demolitions, sheriff sales, and insanitation, in 
Philadelphia, with analysis of causes and effects 
of general interest This pamphlet of 40 pages 
has maps and charts that give definite informa 
tion. The text makes many points worthy of 
thoughtful attention It emphasizes the losses 
occasioned by the lack of city planning. and it 
scores the relief work that “is often a travesty on 
the parable of the Good Samaritan in that it 
[the public] plays Good Samaritan te many of 
the victims which it has itself first bludgeoned.” 
2% (Apply to the Asseciation, 1600 Wa'nut St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Parks 


“Park Recreation Areas in the United States, 
1930.” a bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. contains a summary of the findings 
of a study made by the Bureau and the National 
Recreation Association, and also detailed infor 
mation supplied by park authorities concerning 
park areas, facilities, expenditures and develop- 
ments in nearly 1,000 municipalities 120 pp 
(Apply to the Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C.) 


Salaries 


“Salaries and Conditions of Employment of 
Police Forces in 245 Cities in the United States 
and Canada.”"—By David Wolff. Publication No 
7 of the Statistical Series issued by the Municipal 
Administration Service, 309 E. 34th St.. New 
York 24 pp 35 Excerpts from this study are 
given on page 77 of the September number of 
Tue Amertean City. (Apply to the Service.) 


Appraising 
1931 \ll 1 $5.0 
A rea tat ppr { 
work and a 
tt I nd pr t n 
thor’s of 
formu k 
| 4 
t 
( letert | 
pp.) Depr i on | 
Appr Changing Values Due to SI 
Bu Appr | 
Zon r “B \ Mar ' 
phs and tal ided l \ 
fll 1 I ' 
Water Supply 
Ground W K 
Valley Chath | 
pul ! Bu New Jerse 
partn t Conservation n Deve | 
has been prepared | David Thompsor 
teresting niormat ! 
jualit f cert wt which furnish a 
part of the water supplied to East Orange, W 
Orange Summit, Millburs ind ther 
communities Sugg ire pre nted { 
development rye reddit ial ind 
supplies \I ol pp Map chart tal 
For free distribution (Apply to the D 
Geology and Topograplhi New Jerse Dept { 
Censervation and Development. State Hou-e A 


nex Prenton N J.) 


Minnesota Statistics 
Minnesota Year Book 1932 Volume I 
published by the League of Minneseta Municipali 


ties, 16 University Library Minneapo Min 

It is a clothbound f 260 page with 
views, charts, and contains om h im 
portant information as to the organization and 
iiministration of the state government. the ¢ 

ernment of cities and villages, tax rates, ae«s¢ d 
valuations, tax delinquency, state, county and 
municipal indebtedness Publie utilities in’ the 
state electric water supply, sewage treatment 
gas, central heating ire dealt with detail 
Directories of state, county. city and village { 
ficials, of state and national associations, and of 
civic and commercial associations Minnesota 
form an impertant part of the book $1.00 


(Apply to the League.) 


Juvenile-Court Statistics 


The fourth annual repert on Juvenile-Court 
Statistics,” compiled by the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, covers the 
year 1930 and is based on information suppl 
by 92 courts which cooperate with the Bureau in 
the plan for obtaining uniform statistics of de 
linquency, dependency and neglect ind) other 
cvses dealt with by juvenile courts Compara 
tive delinquency rates for 1930 and the three 
year period 1927-1929 are included. 69 pp. 106 


(Apply to the Superintendent f Decuments, 


Washington, D. C.) 


County Planning 


“Results of County Planning. Jackson Count 


Missouri,” is lavishly ‘lustrated brochure f 
122 quarto pages published by the Jackson 
Ceunty Court. which is largely an administratiy 
body, to show the citizens of the vunty Cinelud 
ng Kansas Citv) the highway development and 
the character of farms, towns and ages which 
it has linked together « ideption of a 
county plan and the authorization of bond ue 
of $6,500,000 and $3,500,006 (Any the 
Juckson ¢ Court, Independen Ma) 
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Streels 


Decided Swing 


LICENSEES: 
Bituminous Sales Co 
Lancaster, Pa 


West Process Pavement Co. of 
Richmond, Va 


Tenn. Westphalt Co 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


R. G. Lassiter Co. 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 


Central Westphalt Pavement Co 


St. Louis, Mo 


FOR NEW 


lo Westphalt. 


As more and more communities become aware of 
the economy of building streets of high type construe- 
tion, more and more street budgets include Westphalt. 
the improved asphalt pavement. 

Westphalt is a ready-mixed asphalt paving material 
combining in one product the superior features of the 
hot-lay and the convenience and economy of the cold- 
lay types. This combination means smooth, durable. 
non-skidding surfaces laid with the least amount of 
labor and expense. No hot-mix plant is needed— 
Westphalt is heated on the job, day or night, with a 
simple oil torch appliance. 

There are Westphalt streets and highways in twelve 
states, from Michigan to Florida, where it has undergone 
long and rigid tests under every traffie condition and 
widely varying temperatures. 


WEST PROCESS PAVEMENT CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


For Better, Longer Lasting 
Roads and Highways 


Do you mention Tae American City. Please do. 
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, A Noteworthy Municipal Utility Enterprise 
logy By Robert H Gault, Professor é 5 
ology. Northwestern University; Editor 
The Journal of Criminal Law and Crim H AMILTON, Ohio. owns and operates ? in add 
D. C. Heath its water, gas and electric utilities. 
p. $3.48 om ( ( . 
lol py 18 fror : MERICAN “ITY. “With the desire to know the exact status 
me is ¢ Soci ons 
ume is in the Heath Social Relations «f these municipal utilities the City 
< the general editor of which is Jerome 
Yale University. Dr. Gault has chosen Council engaged the well-known engi 
in Part I. the nature of the psycho. neering firm of Burns & McDonnell to 
organism make a careful analysis of their opera- 
na ; to consider the individuals per- 
his physical and mental health. his tion lor the four-year period. 1928 to 
ittitudes, rather than to inquire into the 1931, inclusive. The success of the utili 
detection. apprehension and court pro- ties is evidenced by the following ex 
Part [I. The Struggle Against Crime. cerpts from the letter transmitting the 
studies of the institutional and the extra i C il 
nal treatment of criminals the pr cl port _to the ouncil, under date of 
1 the psycho-physiological methods of June 15. 1932: 
idence; criminal court procedure 
f preventing the development of crimi ; 
istrative case reports are included No tear Profit . $4 
can do justice to this comprehensive Saving ti ’ 
xposition of the progress that has been Saving 
understanding the individual and social Saving 
f crime, and in treating possible an! Saving 
iffenders Tota ‘ pera 
Kessler Plan Association of Dallas. Texas 
meographed two papers which marshal tl ey » ] 
for cite. Now, Even More Than Ever, Public Libraries Are Used 
t city and region: “Let's Get Dallas Ready lpg 
the Two Centennials” (9 pp.) and “The Ef and Ne € de d 
f the Depression on City Building in Texas” 5 
pp.). The latter is a paper which was pre N good times, and in bad times. public Manager. O. E. Carr. 
ed at — a in Dallas of the libraries perform an essential service In its September Bulletin the Ameri 
gue of as 1 alities (Ap ¢ 
\pply to the to the people. Whether leisure time is a can Library Association tabulates public 
Association, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 
Fexas.) gift of prosperity, or a partial compensa- library statistics in 44 cities of more than } 
tion for the loss of a salary. it can be 200,000 population for 1929 and 1931], 
Library Classification made an asset. and shows an increase of | 38.621 in 
fH, ce for the —— of the League Record-breaking demands for library registered borrowers, and an increase of 
iscons cipé es has reparec ‘ 
Frederi k MacMillin, Exe service are reported by the American 26,807.170 in books circulated These 


the League, and mimeographed under the title Liberty Association in the face of wide- figures are low for the country as a 


c ‘Library Classification for Special Collec spread demands for tax reduction—a_ whole. 
critical situation, but one that is being “With many.” says the Committee on 
ion pp. We (Apply to the League. 114 . 
N. Carroll St.. Madison. Wis.) courageously met in some places. Be Instructions of the California Library 
cause of their services to the unemployed. Association. “particularly the vounget 
» D ranch libraries. with th men and women, reading is along line 
Clay Pipe Specifi -ations the | uluth br ind ) I ‘ t d ome re d ig il ng in 
“] . . exception of a sub-branch in rented quar of vocational education. the improvement | 
entative Specifications for Clay S¢ wer Pipe’ A 
! been prepared by Committee ( 4 of the ters. will not he closed, as was recently ol _one s Capacity or preparation tor i j 
American Society for Testing M iterials, and is proposed for the sake of economy. | hie ditle rent and more open fie ld “ ith 
known as Serial Designation €-13-321 These City Council of Oakland. Calif.. has in others it is turned toward ways of pro ; 
specifications cover clay products intended for th 
var intend creased the appropriation tor the Oak- ducing a little income or of reducing the 
vevance of se ige, industrial wastes and storm 
water. This is a tentative standard, published for land Publie Library for the coming year cost of living: for special aid in self | 
purpose of eliciting criticism and suggestions $8.000 over the original appropriation for reeducation and the sustaining of in | 
g PI I 
is such is subject to — revision The 1931-32. making the 1932-33 appropria dividual morale 
itions are materially differs 0 thos 
that have hees tion $258.000—-in spite of a cut of more Charges of waste. graft and extrava | 
een se to if ist eight vear 
(Standard Specifications for Clay Sewer P pe than $15.000.000 in the assessed valua gance have not been connected with |i 
: 4 1930 Book of AS.T.M Standards. tion of the city and a reduction of 4 brary management. and library <alaries 
eo They have been sent out to cents in the tax rate. The increase was have always been low. The essential li 
hundred consulting and city engineers 
(Constructive criticisms should be di made upon recommendation of the City brary services should be maintained 


ted to E. S. Rankin, Secretary of Committe | 
€-4 on Clay Pipe, Bureau of Sewers. City Ha 


Newark, N. J.) Free Motion Pictures Available of the Washington Parks 


Ordinances A T the National Conference on Plan- the | the National Capital I P 
The Municipal Reference Library of ning, Parks and Government in ! | 
ssued another brief list of references to ordi. Washington. D. C., last month, especially 4 | 
Councils of large cities, favorable comment was elicited by two tography of propose | 
Our City Councils Are Doing.” July 15 1089 new motion pictures of the parks, ex ‘ " 
‘ meographed sheets (Send 3c postage be isting and planned in the National ¢ apl p 
.t Rex, Librarian, 1005 City Hall. Chi- tal region. In reply to an inquiry 
as to the availability of these films for ’ 
use els MERICAN has 
Other Rep use elsewhere. THe Crry ha 
orts ceive 
, Received the following letter from Col. lL. S. Grant 
CACO, ILI teport o easuret 
1931. 44 pp pert of Preasu id. Director, Public Buildings and Public 
Orance, N. J—Annual Report, Board of Parks of the National Capital: i 
Health, 1931, 77 pp Th i | i 
NNEAPOLIS MINN Annual Report Fire Dx fice are Future Park S W 
partment, 1931, 64 pp- ton and Its Er nd 
ew York, N. Annual Report. Police De Capita Both ve t 
partment, 193] 288 pp eacl requir pproxin 
rejection The him 
AUI Minn Annual Re port, Board 
Water Commissioners, 193] 75 pp The Future Park System for Washing! r 
RINGFIELD, Int.—Annual Report, Water. Light Its Environs devoted to park planning I 
ind Power Department vear ending Febru hiv-terical background for the Washingt P 


™ ‘ 
ary 29. 1932 23 pp Systems is traced to the present development 
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THE AMERICA 


AN IMPORTANT MEMBER 


OF YOUR FAMILY 


Tue telephone is something more than an instru- 
ment to carry your voice across the miles. It is 
a most important member of your family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheerfully it serves 
you. Keeps you in touch with friends. Stands 
guardian over your home. Helps to put more 
pleasure and achievement into life and living. 
And does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you keep your tele- 
phone in the old home until the last van has 
gone and you place the key in the lock for the 
final turn. You arrange in advance to have a 


telephone ready at the new address so there will 


be no break in your contact with the world. 
When a young couple starts housekeeping. When 
there is illness in the home. When somebody 
goes away. When distances are great. When 
emergencies arise. On all of these occasions the 
telephone earns its right to family membership. 

Day or night, any part of the telephone com- 
pany’s army of skilled workers, intricate equip- 
ment, and millions of miles of wire is at your 
command. 

It is the Bell System’s constant endeavor to 
make the telephone worth more and more to 


every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Mention Tue American City—it helps 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Ficares in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than 


4 7. Inp. (750) 
Prison {ssociation Innual ron 
General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 
et. New rk 
( Wasnincton, D. ¢ (5,000) 
Safety Council {nnual CONngress 
Director, W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
Drive, Chicago, Ill 
5-8 Artantic City, N. J (1.000) 
Society of Civil Engineers Fal 
Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 
~ t New York 
( (OSHKOSH Wis (250) 
Chiefs of Police Association. fy 
g Secretary. R. H. MeCarty, Police 
t. Kaukauna, Wis 
0 6 Rockrorp, Int. (350) 
Vur pal League {nnual conventior 
D. MeLarty, Urbana. I 
6-7 Aspury Park, N. J (500) 
Jers State League of Municipalities 
{ ention Executive Secretary, Barrett 
lall. 34 West State Street, Trenton, N. J 
10-11 Minor, N. Dax. (75) 
North Dakota Municipalities. fn 
eting Executive Seeretary, Myron H. 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
0 er 10-13.—Forr Wortn, Texas. (300) 
Southwest Water Works Association. {nnual 
‘ ntion. Seeretary-Treasurer, Lewis A. Quig 
le Fort Worth, Texas 
Ocrower 11-12.—Appteton, Wis. (100) 
tmerican Water Works Association —W isconsin 
S {nnual convention Secretary, | \ 


Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis. 
Ocrower 12-14.—Lansine, Micu. (350) 
Vichigan Municipal League innual meeting. 
Director, Harold D. Smith, University of Michi- 
n Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Octroner Mo. (50) 
League of Missouri Municipalities. {nnual 
convention. Executive Secretary, J. W. Lumpp, 
6801 Delmar Boulevard, University City, Mo. 


O rower 12-13.—Broken Bow, Nepr. (500) 
League of Nebraska Municipalities. {nnual 
on and School for City Officials. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. E. Beals, 407 East 12th Street, 
Crete, Nebr. 
Ocroper 13-14.—Separta, Mo. (100) 
ssouri ater and Seu erage Con ference. Sec 


retary-Treasurer, H. M. Bosch, Jefferson City, 


ent 


Ocroper 13-14.—Wasnineton, (100) 

Vational Conference on Construction. General 
{ssembly Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Julius H. Barnes, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, C 
Ocioper 13-14.—Cotumsus, Onto. (125) 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment. 1n 
Secretary-Treasurer, G.  E. 
Flower, Superintendent, Southerly Sewage Plant, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ocroper 14-15.—Saranac Lake, N. Y. (75) 

Vew York State Sewage Works Association. 
Fall meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. S. Bedell, 
State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

Oc rower 17.—Brincerorr, Conn. 

Vew England Sewage Works Association. Fall 
meeting. Secretary, F. W. Gilcreas, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Ocroper 17-19.—Gatveston, Texas. (2,500) 

County Judges and Commissioners of Texas. 
Innual convention. Secretary, Thomas B. Smiley, 
Karnes City, Texas. 

roner 18-19.—New Yorx. 
Conference on Planning, Government and Ad- 
stration in Metropolitan Regions. Director, 

“on Reppy, New York University, Washington 
are East, New York. 
rower 18-21—San Disco, (800) 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs. 4n 
convention, Secretary, James J. Mulcahey. 

nkers, N 
Toper 18-19.—Sr, Sternen, N. B. 

nion of New Brunswick Municipalities. An 
convention. Honorary Secretary-Treasurer, 


B MeNair, Fredericton, N. B. 


nual convention. 


\ 


Derrorr, Micu. (175) 


Oc Toper 19.21 
Internationa {ssociation of Dairy and M 

Inspectors {nnua 

urer, Dr. Paul B. Brooks, State Department of 
Health, Albany, N. ¥ 


meeting Secretary-Treas 


Ocroner 19-2 Lawrence, Kans 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Annua 


Lawrence, Kans 


Octosper 19-2] Artantic City, N. J (300) 


Pennsylvania Water Works Associatior fr 
ual meeting Secretary, F. S. Purvianes 327 
Telegraph Building, Harrisbur P 
Oc Toner 19-20 ( TTE Va (250) 

League Virginia M 
conve Executiy i Morton 
Wallerstein, 408 Tra I Building, Ricl 1 
Va 
Ocroper 20-21 Pirrsaurcn, Pa 

tr in Institute Steel Construc Ine 
fnnual meeting Executive Director. Charle 
Abbott, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Ocroper 22-24 Wasnineron. D. ¢ (30) 

Conterence of State Sanita Engineers {y 
nual meeting Secretary-Treasurer, R. | Tar 


bett. | S. Publie Health Service, Washington 
D 


Oc 23-26 TENN 
Vational {ssociation of Commercial Orga a 
tion Secretaries {nnual convention Secretary 


Treasurer, J. H. Hott, Manager of the Fort 
Worth Association of Commerce, Fort Worth, 


Ocrover 24-27.—-Wasnincton, D. ¢ 
{merican Public Health {ssociation {nnual 
meeting Acting Executive Secretary, Dr. Ken 


dall Emerson, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Ocroser 24-26.—Denver, Coro. (100) 

{merican W ater Works {ssociation—Rocky 
Vountain Section {nnual meeting Secretary 
Treasurer, Dana E. Kepner, 226 Continental Oil 
Building, Denver, Colo 
Ocroper 24-26.—CINCINNATI, Onto 

Joint conference: International City Managers 
{ssociation, Executive Director, Clarence E. Rid 
ley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Ill.; Goverr 
mental Research Association, Secretary-Treasuret 
D. H. Smith, Institute for Government Research 
722 Jackson Place Washington, D. C.; Ohio 
State Planning Conterence, President. R. H. Ran 
dall, 1607 Canton Street. Toledo, Ohio 


Octower 25-27.—Ames, Iowa. (100) 

Joint meeting: lowa Sewage Treatment Confer 
ence: lowa Wastes and Disposal {ssociation 
Secretary-Treasurer (both organizations), Lindon 
J. Murphy, Municipal Engineer, Iowa State Col 
le ge, Ames, lowa 
Octoper 25-27.—Siovx Crry, lows (100) 

{merican Water Works Association— Missouri 
Valley Section {nnual meeting Secretary 
Earl L. Waterman, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
lowa. 


Octoser 26-29.—-Sr. Paut, 


fmerican Country Life Association {nnual 
conference. Executive Secretary, Benson Y 
Landis, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
Octoper 26-29.—Coronavo Beacn, Cart (500) 


{merican Beater Works Association California 
Section. {nnual convention. Secretary-Treas 
urer, R. F. Brown, P. O. Box 506, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Ocroper 31—Novemper 2.—Winston-Sacem, N.C. 

Joint meeting: American Water Works Asso 
ciation—North Carolina Section; North Carolina 
Sewage Works Association Secretary, Professor 
H. G. Baity, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


November 3-4.—Hamirton, Ont. (125) 

Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Cham 
hers of Commerce. {fnnual meeting Secretary 
Treasurer, T. Marshall, Royal Bank Building 
Toronto, Ont 


Novemper Texas. (200) 

Texas Public Health Association {nnual con 
vention and School Acting Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. M. Pierson, State Board of Health, Austin, 
Texas 


NOVEM ‘ (100) 
fnnua 
Execut Seer \ BR 
Drex Ay th S 
No W AsHIN (hw) 
it 
Ww. Mark 222 Nat | 
} D. ¢ 
\ ( Secor 
Shu ff S New 
Nine 
\ 
‘ H St B 
R \ 
Novem H Anh 
\ { i R 
( 
J B. W 2 M \ Ni 
York 
November 15-1 ime Va ( 
Var ( ( 
‘ Tre ers 
Secretary, Thom H. Judd, Deputy State Trea 
urer, Hartford, Conn 
NovemBer 16-17 CALGARY ALTA (250) 

{lberta Association of Mu fy 
nual  conventior Secretar I Pinchbeck 
Spruce Gro Alta 
NovemBer 28 MBER 2 Ni Yor 

{mericar {ssociation of Po i B 
Tre Conventior Executive Secretar I I 
Jenne, 725 Bulletin Building. Phil lelphia, Pa 
Decempen 1-2 Wasnincton. D. (200) 

Highway Resear Board of e N\ Re 
search Couns {nnua eetur Director, Roy 
W. Crum, B and 21st Streets, W ngton, D. ¢ 
Diecemper 2 Avsrin, Texas (100) 

Texas City {trorney {ssociat ial 
conventior Executive Secretary Harvey W 
Draper 19 Kress Building, Houston, Texa 
Decemper 5-9 New York 

Imerican Society of Me Engineers 
Innual conventior Secretary, Calvin W. Rice 
29 West 39th Street, New York 
December 5, Week New Onreans, La 

The {sphalt Institute {nnual Asphalt Pa 
ing Conference Managing Director, J. E. Penny 
backer Crystal Building, 801 Second Avenue. 
New York 

{ssociation of Asphalt Paving Technologists 
Veeting in conjunction with the annua {sphalt 
Paving Conference Secretary-Treasurer, ¢ \ 


Mullen, 980 Saint Antoine Street, Montreal. Our 


6-8.—Winnipec, Man. (300) 
Union of Manitoba Municipalities {nnual 
Secretary, John Spalding, Minicta 


convention 


Man 


Dicemuer 9.10 Asniny Park, N. J (300) 
New Jersey Health and Sanitary {ssociation 
{nnual meeting Secretary, Dr. Edward Guion 


tox 418, Atlantic City, N. J 


January 16-23.—Derrorr, Micn 

Highway and Building Congres Write 
Charles M. Upham, American Road Builders’ 
Association, National Press Building, Wa 


hington 
D. ¢ 
June 11-16.—Derrorr, Micu. (400) 
Vational Community Center Associatio in 
nual meeting Secretary LeRoy | Bowman, 


Hudson View Gardens, Pinehurst Avenue, New 
York 


June 12-16.—Cuteaco, (1,200) 
fmerican Water Works {ssociatior ual 
convention Secretary Beekman ( Litth 29 


West 39th Street New York 


June 26-30.—Cuicaco, Iu 
{merican Society for Ts Vateria In 
nual meetir Secretary-Treasurer. War 


wick, 1315 Spruce Street. P idelphia. P 


| 
Secretary John G Stutz. 
] ? 
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*MONARCH’ 


RREVERSIBLE BLADE 
SNOW PLOWS FOR 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


“MONARCHY 


RROLLER BEARING 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


*LEVATING, CONVEYING. 
* SCREENING AND WASHING 
EQUIPMENT 


ATTACHABLE 
TO ANY MAKE OF TRUCK. 
FROM ONE-TON CAPACITY TO 


THE ENGINEERING, CONSTRUC- “A seal FROM ONE-TON 
TION AND ERECTION OF COM- 
PLETE ROCK CRUSHING OR SAND 
AND GRAVEL PLANTS OF AN) Quality HEAVY-DUTY} 
CAPACITY and 

SPARE PARTS AND CRUSHING DIES esitieat* BLADE LENGTHS 6° 6” to 10° 0 


(PLATES) FURNISHED FOR VARI- 
OUS MAKES OF ROCK CRUSHERS 


Detailed Information Available Direct or from Representatives 
or Distributors in Your Territory 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


Write, Wire or Phone 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Phone 3-6188 


East Front Street 


Street Signs 


10 POINTS of SUPERIORITY 
1—Easily read 
Weather proof 


Unaffected by atmosphere 


Ju 
Be g Galvanized Stee 


2 ‘ ypper earl 
PRUCE Sf 8 Parts 
9—99.4°) pure aluminum 
| 19—10-Year guarantee 
3 For further information consult 
THE MUNICIPAL INDEX. 
Send for literature and prices. 
A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., Merchandise Mart. 
Chicago, III. 


Travel the Lincoln or the famous “40.” Take the 


yyways as oll as the high S, he s ts of 


your gaze. You find them everywhere—some vener- 

able with age and years of service—others new and of Asphalt Heaters 

latest models. Surface Heaters 

All peostionl — steam and motor types Paving Tool Heaters and Tools 
Attachments, including scarifier, optiona 

Hi-Speed Trailer Tool Boxes | 

THE DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD ROLLER CO. MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


American City 


n Tue 


When you write for that catalog, kind] 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Checking Unaccounted-for Losses of Power 


in Pumping Plants 


By THOMAS G. MYERS 


Chief Engineer, U. S. Electrical 


FTEN, when a pump unit, consist- 

ing of some type of centrifugal 

pump direct-connected to an elec- 
trie motor. is installed and the complete 
nit tested for efficiency, the over-all eff- 
ciency is found to be less than the theo- 
retical over-all efficiency computed by 
multiplying the guaranteed efficiency of 
the moter by the guaranteed efficiency of 
the pump. 

The reason for this discrepancy in 
efhciency is quite often due to the fact 
that the motor efficiency guarantees are 
based upon the conventional method of 
testing, and not upon the directly meas- 
ured method of testing. The conven- 
tional efficiency is obtained by determin- 
ing separately the friction and wind- 
age loss. the core loss, the rotor loss. and 
the copper loss in an induction motor. 
and subtracting these from the input to 
obtain the output from which the efh- 
ciency is determined. There is. how- 
ever, another loss present in induction 
motors. commonly called stray load 
losses, of which no account is taken in a 
conventional eficiency determination, and 
which may amount to as much as 5 per 
cent in motors of 5 hp and under. and 1 
per cent or less in motors of 200 hp and 
larger. 

Directly measured efficiency is deter- 
mined by actually testing the motor un- 
der load with some device such as an 
electric dynamometer, and measuring the 
actual mechanical horsepower output and 
the electrical input simultaneously. The 
ratio of the output to the input is then 
the efhciency of the motor, and all losses 
of any kind in the motor are included. 
The directly measured efficiency will be 
lower than the conventional efficiency by 
whatever percentage the stray load losses 
are. 

\s an example of how stray load losses 
iffect over-all performance, assume a 
motor which had a conventional efficiency 
of 89 per cent and a directly measured 
fheieney of 85 per cent, installed with a 
pump which has an efficiency of 70 per 
ent. Using the conventional motor eff- 

ency, the over-all efficiency of the com- 

ete unit would be computed by multi- 
ving 0.70 x 0.89 0.623, or 62.3 per 
nt efficiency, but actually when the 
pump and motor are tested as a unit, the 
ver-all efficiency will only test 5914 per 
ent. which is 2.8 per cent less than the 
eoretical computed value. The reason 
‘or this is that the true motor efficiency 


Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


is not 89 per cent. as determined by a 
conventional test, but is only 85 per cent 
as determined by a directly measured 
test. If the over-all efficiency of the unit 
is computed by multiplying the directly 
measured motor efficiency of 85 by the 
pump efficiency of 70. the over-all efh- 
ciency will be 59.5, which checks the 
actual tested over-all efficiency. 

For their own protection, both the 
pump manufacturer and the water-plant 
operator should insist that motor effi- 
ciency be based upon a direct measured 
efficiency method in which the stray load 
losses are included. This gives the cor- 
rect value of motor efficiency. and does 
not penalize the pump by the difference 
between the directly measured and con- 
ventional efficiency, in case the motor 
manufacturer's eficiency guarantee is ac 
cepted as true. The pump manufacturet 
is able to determine with greater preci- 
sion the exact efficiency of his product. 
and the plant operator can check more 
correctly the actual efficiency of his vari 
ous units. 


A New Truck-mounted Asphalt 
Pressure Distributor 

The new Littleford pressure distributor 
available in 500-, 600-, 800-, 1,000-, 1,200-. 
and 1.500-gallon capacities for mounting 
on any suitable truck. trailer or semi- 
trailer. being adjustable to the chassis, 
has recently been announced by Little- 
ford Bros., 500 E. Pearl Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. A feature of the distributor 
is the patented six-way valve which is 
controlled from the hand-wheel and is 
plainly marked: Fill, Circulate, Spray 
and Drain. At each point of operation. 
the hand-wheel sets so that the operator 


Knows positively that the valve is in the 
\ Viking rotary pump 


handles the bitumen to and from the 


proper position 


control valve. This pump is driven by 
a 4ecylinder engine fitted with oil 
type air cleaner and a variable-speed gov 
ernor control. At governor setting No. | 
the pump is driven at a speed to deliver 
150 gallons of bitumen per minute. at 
setting No. 2, 200 gallons. and at setting 
No. 3, 250 gallons. The heating unit 
consists of a low-pressure coilless oil 
burner, a fuel pump, a 40-gallon fuel tank 
nda ball-bearing blower ope rated trom 
the distributor engine. The burner. which 
uses grades 1, 2 or 3 fuel oil, requires no 
preheating. The flame from the burner 
passes through a cast iron combustion 
tube which extends into the heat flue 
No flame comes in direct contact with 
the flue. therefore, it cannot burn out 
Heat passes through the main flue and 
three times through each of the smaller 
flues before it is exhausted into the heat 
chamber. The combination of low pres 
sure burner and continuous heat flue 
makes it possible to raise the tempera 
ture of heavy penetration types of bitu 
men 5 degrees Fahrenheit per minute. 
The heat chamber encloses the pump, 
valve and manifold lines. Heat from the 
burner can, by means of a flame deflector 
be cut away from the heat flue so that 
oll heat passes into the heat chamber 


instead of being circulated through the 


tank. This is done so that the operator 
may thaw out the pump and control 
valve to assure quick starting. 


Simplex Opens Detroit Office 


The Simplex Wire and Cable Co., 


Boston, Mass., has announced the open 
ing of a branch office in the Detroit Free 


Press Building, 321 West 


Boulevard. Detroit. Mich... under the 
management of Herman C. Joos. 


THE NEW LITTLEFORD PRESSURE DISTRIBL TOR 


Lafayette 
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COLD DAYS 
DONT SLOW-UP 


THE AMERIi 


THE LITTLEFORD DISTRIBUTOR 


Frosty mornings won't delay your surface coating operations—if you are 


using a Littleford Pressure Distributor. 


You don’t have to use an extra 


torch to thaw out working parts before operations can start. This Distribu- 
tor is different. Let us tell you about its Low-Pressure Burner, Heat Deflec- 


tor, Heat Flues and Single-Valve Control of bitumen. 


Write for Bulletin 


No. H-14, the most complete booklet ever prepared on pressure distributors. 


ATTLEFORD 


Road Vlaintenance Equipment 
SINCE 1900 

LITTLEFORD BROs., 500 E. PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHLO 


YERMANENCE 


Is an inherent characteristic of Brass i 
street signe. Brass, the non-corrosive iF 
metal, is used im their construction. 


Write for a list of Brass __—ee 
street sign installations that rn 
have stood the test of time. i | / 
I 
Catalog 
“a sent on 
request 


Department H East Chicago, Ind. 


UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 


EXPANSION 


makes Good Paving Better 


The “sandwich” joint which protects concrete paving 
against expansion and contraction stresses. Proved by 20 
years’ use in highways and sidewalks in all parts of the 
world. Large stocks in principal cities insure immediate 
shipment. Write for catalog and 1932 prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Department E-1 Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Moze for your money 


KEE 


A Shopping Trip to Milwau- 
kee pays big dividends. . 
Women especially epprec 
ate the luxury and friendly 
atmosphere of Milwaukee's 
outstanding hotel. 


300 ROOMS 


ALL WITH BATH 


NEW 
MANAGEMENT 


In the heart of the shop 
ping and theatrical districts 


Mention THe American City—it helps. 
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HOTEL 


Nochine for Tunneling 
Op: ations 

| hese times when the cutting of 
every direction is so imperative, 
cials, and particularly water de- 
nt officials, will be interested in 
drauger. a device for tunneling 


al cing water pipes and services. It 
is a universal use machine, for it 
i be employed under city streets 
where there is danger of striking con- 
duits or previous trenching operations. 
Its principal employment is for tunnel- 
ing wherever the breaking of surface 
will interfere with traffic and where the 


cost of breaking the surface is prohibi- 
tive by ordinance, or by cost and incon- 
venience. or by doing the work in the 
ordinary way. 

The Hydrauger is the result of condi- 
tions which arose in a small western 
town where a utility had asked for a sur- 
vey and estimate for a complete piping 
installation. On three successive years 
the bid had been returned marked, “Not 
this year.” In the meantime the town had 
laid permanent pavements, so that when 
the utility finally received approval for 
the work, the engineer found himself up 
against the proposition of finding a way 
to do the work within the original esti- 
mate made when the streets were un- 
paved. This resulted in the creation of 
the Hydrauger. Two sizes of machines 
are produced. With the smaller ma- 
chine, the diameter of the hole bored by 
the pilot-bit is 24% inches, suitable for 
installing pipes with normal wrappings 
from 42 to 1% inches in diameter and 
hore pipes 2 inches in diameter. The 
use of separate reamers with this ma- 
chine permits the installation of 2-inch 
wrapped pipe with a 4-inch reamer or 
of 3-inch wrapped welded pipe with a 
5-inch reamer. 


With the larger machine the diameter 
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of the hole bored by the pilot bit is 5 
inches, suitable for installing 3-inch 
wrapped pipe. Three reamers are sup- 
plied with this model, a 61-inch reamer 
for 4-inch wrapped pipe, an 85-inch 
reamer for 6-inch wrapped pipe. and a 
10%-inch reamer for 8-inch wrapped 
pipe. 

Although the Hydrauger was de- 
veloped in California, all marketing and 
manufacturing rights are being taken 
over by the newly formed Hyd: \ugeR 
Corporation, Woolworth Building. New 
York City. District Sales Representa- 
tives are located in New York City. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago. St. Paul. 
Kansas City, Dallas. Denver. San Fran- 


cisco, Charlotte. and other cities, 


A Tractor-mounted Sweeper 
and Snow Broom 

\ retary broom which may be used for 
sweeping streets and sidewalks and for 
the removal of light snows has been de- 
veloped by the Detroit Harvester Co.. 
2450 West Jefferson Avenue. Detroit. 
Mich., under the name Detroit-Cletrae 
sweeper and snow broom. The broom is 
located in front of the tractor and works 
ahead of the tractor in plain view of the 
operator. It moves the dirt or snow to 
one side, leaving a clean path for the 
tractor. <A light touch of the tractor 
steering lever makes possible sweeping 
with the broom around posts or other 
obstructions. The broom will handle 
snow up to 10 inches in depth and is 
used by highway departments for sweep- 
ing readbeds prior to the application of 
bituminous binders. 

The broom does not interfere with the 
drawbar. which is left free for other 
work. A permanent adjustable stop al- 
lows the broom to rise. but prevents it 
from digging into the ground. The brush 
moves forward at a 35-degree angle. The 


USING THE HYDRAUGER TO PLACE PIPE UNDER RAILWAY TRACKS 


tN 
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DETROIT-CLETRAC SWEEPER 
AND SNOW BROOM 


broom is filled with 90 pounds ot split 
Before insertion in the core, 


bamboo. 
the bamboo bristles are brought to i 
boiling temperature, making them pliable 
for insertion in the brush core The 
brush arm is threaded with a right-hand 
thread at one end and a left-hand thread 
at the other. This makes it possible to 
conveniently adjust the tension of the 
chain without taking the brush out of 


[e) 


THE NEW LUFKIN HI-WAY STEEL TAPE 


A New Sturdy Steel Tape for 
Chain Work 

A new steel tape made extra-sturdy 
and designed especially for highway, 
railroad and other heavy work has been 
announced by The Lufkin Rule Co., Sagi 
naw. Mich. This 5 16-inch wide chain 
tape or “Hi-Way Drag Tape” is of spe 
cial tough steel, of extra weight, and 
practically unbreakable. It has etehed 
graduations, with black lines and figures 
and Nubian finish. The markings and 
figures are prominent and deeply cut into 
bright, high portions of the line itself, 
making them particularly readable, even 
after much dragging of the tape. The 
tape is graduated to feet only, with the 
end feet graduated in 10ths and with the 
half railroad gage mark at 2 feet 4)4 
inches from zero. It can also be had with 
an extra foot before zero graded to 10ths. 
It has heavy brass end clips and a pair 
of rawhide thongs. It is made in lengths 
from 100 to 300 feet. and is furnished 
with or without a metal reel. A conver 
sion rule is supplied with each “Hi-Way” 
tape. This is a handy 6-inch boxwood 
rule marked in 10ths and 100ths of feet 
on one side. and inches to l6ths on the 


other side. 


Moody Becomes Sales Manager 
for Hydrauger 

Harry L. Moody has resigned as Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Edge Moor 
Iron Co. to become District Sales Man 
ager of the Hydrauger Corporation, 235 
Broadway, New York. Mr. Moody was 
formerly connected with the Westing- 
house Machine Co. and Westinghouse 
Electrical Mfg. Co. in their Boston of 
fice. Later he was with the Edge Moor 
lron Co. as General Sales Manager 
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FOR ECONOMY “sreciry 
MEYER SNOW PLOWS 


$125.00 


NEW—DIFFERENT—BETTER 


THEY SCRAPE THE PAVEMENT 


FIT ANY CAR—ON OR OFF IN A JIFFY 
PRICES F.O.B. FACTORY 


MEYER PRODUCTS 


Meyer Autu 3396 Mayfield Road Meyer Safety 
Blade 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Snow Plows 
Manufactured and sold under U.S. Patent—and Patents Pending 


This Tar Kettle 


OUTLASTS 


2 to 3 ordinary kettles 


You pay no more for a Chausse boiler-plate 
tar-and-asphalt kettle than for a light, thin, 
sheet-steel kettle — and you get a kettle that 
last two to three times as long! “Nuf sed!” 
Made in |, 2, 3 and 6-barrel sizes. Hand spray 
pumps, warming hoods and barrel hoists fur- 
nished if desired. 

Other Chausse products—Street Repair Plants, 
Surface Heaters, Fire Wagons, Concrete Mixer 
Heaters, Kerosene Torches. 


Write for illustrated catalogs 


Chausse Oil Burner Company 
Elkhart Indiana 


GENERAL 


The Most Economical and 


Effective Traffic Marker 


65%, nave 


nt reduction 
fh e of Sure 
Marker Stand n t n ne 
+h 3 r ked 
yht. Tra how them 
25° 8 tive vs 
40% f } Easily in 
3 nq-! >| Yearly 
than pa 4-way installa 
an often 4 
. IC n Du 3 w 
n many 

Construction (1) rubber 
nsed in The General Tire (2) 
Thiek letters are nlaid—eannot 
wear off (3) Tire eord reinforce 
ment prevents sagging and tearing 
(4) Wedge shaped ba e hold rub 
ber slab securely (5) Aluminum 
case embedded in pavement (6) 

Brass anchor plate and bolt 


Manufactured exclusively by 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


THE HOTEL 
MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™ ST, NEW YORK 


Directly Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 


800 ROOMS 


EVERY ROOM WITH BATH 
From $3.00 per day 


A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


Short walking distance from Grand Central 
Terminal and B. & O. Motor Coach Station. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Pennsylvania Sta. 
American Home Cooking Served in a Notable Restaurant 
OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


De 


tion THe American 


Please do 
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4 Pneumatie-Tired Trailer 


{ new trailer which is mounted on 
pneumatic tires and which can be had 

capacities up to 35 tons has been an- 
nounced by the C. R. Jahn Co., 1140 
First National Bank Building. Chicago. 
It has all the regular features of La- 
Crosse Tu-Way trailers. in that it is 
fully reversible and travels in either di- 
rection. eliminating turning around at 
the end of the haul. thus often speeding 
up and simplifying loading. Steering is 
controlled from either end on ali wheels. 
so that sharp corners are easily negoti- 
ated without swinging out into the trafhie. 
Double end brake control assures safety. 
and brakes are applied to all wheels 
simultaneously through equalizing 
mechanism. 

‘he flat platform permits loading from 
the front as well as the rear end and 
from either side, and skid ledges are pro- 
vided The Ww heels conform to road con- 
ditions through the action of the oscillat- 
ing axles, which also distribute the load 
evenly over the tires. The tires are 
changed by the removal of two bearing 
caps. which permits jacking up the 
trailer body and leaves the wheels to be 
changed by simply taking out the axle. 


A New Emulsion Sprayer 

\ new “direct-from-the-drum” sprayer 
for the application of Colas asphalt 
emulsion has recently been announced 
by the Tarrant Manufacturing Co.. of 
Saratoga Springs. N. Y. It is designed 
to supplement the older Colas hand 
pump machine. This patented sprayer 
is available in two types: B, which will 
supply either one or two hand_ hoses. 
and C, which wiil be used with a hand 
hose or with a spray bar for sheet appli- 
cation as with a miniature tanker. 

The type B sprayers apply from 1.110 
to 1400 gallons per ordinary working 
day. using a single spray hose. With 
the type C sprayer, employing the spray 
bar. which gives approximately a 5-foot 
width of application, greater gallonage 
is of course possible, since a drum of 
naterial is applied in less than 31% min- 
utes. These sprayers are intended for 
small construction and maintenance. All 
connections are arranged to make up and 
xe apart by hand. and but a few mo- 
ments are required to load a drum of 
Colas, make up the couplings and start 
raying. Bulging of the drum heads 
these machines is prevented by a sim- 
ple dise reinforcement, and the low 
‘praying pressure is automatically and 
accurately regulated. Ample air is sup- 
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PNEULMATIC-TIRED TRAILEI 


plied by a light-weight. air-cooled pump 


driven by a small gasoline engine. This 
engine is equipped with a high-tension 
magneto and a throttle governor. The 


discharge tubes provided fit both 11% 
and 2-inch side bungs. which are regu 
ler standard drum sizes. and the heads 
of these tubes swivel to facilitate making 
connections. 


THE TARRANT EMULSION SPRAY 
MACHINE, EQUIPPED WITH \ 
SPRAY BAR 


Air pressure is used as a spraying me 
dium. for experiments have indicated 
that this is more satisfactory for emul- 
sion, giving an even flow and a complete 
scavenging of the drums. It eliminates 
any possibility of the operator's having 
to heat, clean or prime the emulsion 
pump. By mounting the sprayer on 
three wheels rather than on two with a 
leg rest. the necessity of lifting the end 
of the machine to move it, or of blocking 
the wheels to prevent its tipping over. is 
eliminated, 
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Gamewell Moves New England 
Office 


iirem 


MacElwee & Associates 

MacElwee & Associates. Inc is the 
new name of MacElwee & Crandall. In 
consulting engineers. of Kendall Square 
Cambridge. Mass This orga itier 
maintains a temporary field ofhee at 705 


Terminal Building. Rochester. N.Y 


A High-Speed Police Car 


\ Lincoln police cruiser has recently 
completed a 33.9298-mile demonstratior 
tour of cities in the easter! half of the 


United States During its tour the use 
of high-speed automobiles conjunc 
tion with police radio systems to control 
crime and in many cases to tr ip crim 


nals actually at work. was demonstrated 


to governors. mayors. Cilv mana and 
police officials in cities from Boston to 
St. Petersburg and New York to Denver 
Equipped with special rear axle gears 
the Lincoln phaeton used is capable of a 


speed of 110 miles an hour in high gear 
and of 75 miles an hour in second 

The car is equipped with two Sparto 
radio receivers. one for the 1.500-3.600 


kiloevele hand 


n which police radios 


operate, the other a regular broadce +t 
receiver. It also is fitted with a bull 

proof windshield and wings and a bullet 
proof screen in front of the radiator and 
front. tires. \ porthole through the 
windshield allows a machine gun to | 

fired directly ahead. The armament i 

cludes a Thompson sub-machine gun. a 
Federal tear-gas riot gun. a high-powered 
rifle. sawed-off shotgun. pistols. Federal 
hand grenades. nauseating gas bombs 
and a first aid kit. The machine gun 
and tear-gas weapons. also the first aid 


kit. were furnished by Federal Labora 
tories. Inc.. 185 41st Street. Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


THE LINCOLN POLICE CAR, EQUIPPED WITH OFFENSIVE AND 


DEFENSIVE WEAPONS 


FOR FIGHTING CRIME 


— =. ey el) Ca Nas location tre 
Common ilt \ nue Boste 
| e GCamewell factor it 1238 Chestnut 
larters and has etter faciliti lor 
4 ing the fire-alar police-signal re 
Li 
of the New England District 
\ Whe lev remains District Sale- 
lanaget tthe has been no change 
personnel among the sales engineers 
‘ 
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H-H INHALATOR 


A Widely and Successfully 
Used Resuscitation Device for 
Reviving Victims of Carbon 
Monoxide Poisoning, Gas 
Asphyxia, Electric Shock, 
Drowning, Etc. 


ADOPTED BY 
Fire Departments 
Police Departments 
Public Utilities 
Mining Compenies 
Chemical Works 
Oi! Companies 
Stee! Plants 
Hospitals 
Ambulance Services 


Etc 


The H-H INHALATOR is accepted by the Council 
on Physical Therapy of the American Medical As- 
sociation and officially approved by the American 
Gas Association and Association of Police and 
Fire Surgeons. 


Bulletin No. 80 Gives Complete Details—Send for Copy 


Atine Safety Appliances Co. 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“EVERYTHING for MINE and INDUSTRIAL SAFETY” 
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Sturdy, non-climbable Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence provides positive 
protection from vandals, thieves and 
mischief-makers. Made of rust re- 
sisting, copper-bearing steel wire, 
heavily zinc-coated after weaving, 
Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence will 
withstand the knocks of everyday 
use and give year after year of fault- 
less service. Estimates and specifica- 
tions cheerfully furnished. Erection 
service available everywhere. 


Pittsburgh New York Memphis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago Dallas Syracuse Detroit 


Power Lawn Mower 
Evolution 


THE First Coldwell Power Lawn Mower, in fact the firs: 
one in America, was a “steamer.” weighing two tons 
and it was hailed as a “wonderful development” in 1898. 

Subsequent Coldwell models have brought out vast 
changes and improvements. The trend has been toward 
greater and more dependable power, stronger and more 
durable construction which makes for simple, economical 
and dependable performance. 


There is a wide range of sizes 
Full particulars on request 


Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., Newspuren, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Tavlor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Ta 


DEPENDABLE 1% Horse, 
Ga NE 


Shade Tree Commissions 
Park Superintendents... 
Municipal Officials ..... 


Get in touch with us before buying your Nursery 
Stock. 

Our Nurseries comprise 400 acres and the most com,lete assort- 
ment of HARDY fRANSPLANTED ORNAMENTALS and NATIVE 
PLANT MATERIAL—TREES — EVERGREENS — SHRUBS — PEREN. 
NIALS and ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. 

We shall be pleased to have you inspect our Nurseries at any- 
time. Send us your list ef requirements as we can quote you 
anusually attractive prices for 1932. Write today for Catalog. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 


Do You Want Prices 
on Anything? 


Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY desiring to secure 
catalog or price lists on any sort of machinery equip- 
ment or supplies for municipal or county work are 
invited to state their wishes to the Cata’og and Price 
List Department, The American City, 470 Fourth Ave. 
New York. One letter to us will secure you the int or 
mation you desire free of all charge, and at a con- 


siderable saving of time and correspondence. 
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THE DORRCO SEWAGE DISTRIBL TOR 


\ self-propelled Revolving 
Sewage Distributor 

The new Dorrco distributor for sew- 
age is a self-propelled, revolving device 
operated without outside power and re- 
quiring hydraulic heads as low as 12 
inches. This distributor is a product of 
The Dorr Company, Inc., 247 Park Ave- 
nue. New York City. and is used for 
applying settled sewage evenly over Cir- 
cular trickling-filter beds. This unit con- 
sists of four chief parts: a stationary 
central column and base for supporting 
the revolving mechanism; a rotating cen- 
tral column and manifold concentric 
with and supported from the stationary 
column; a set of either two or four 
distributing arms, extending radially out- 
ward from the rotating column; and 
finally, a series of adjustable spray 
nozzles, extending along each distribut- 
ing arm, for applying the sewage evenly 
over the bed as a thin, transparent sheet. 

The adjustable flat spray nozzles are 
placed in staggered positions on the ro- 
tating distributing arms, the sprays wet- 
ting overlapping areas. to assure the 
complete utilization of the surface of the 
bed at each revolution. The nozzles are 
readily adjusted in the field, both as to 
volume of sewage passed and as to the 
shape and thickness of the spray. Vol- 
ume adjustment is secured by rotating 
the nozzle on the arm, thus blanking off 
a portion of the orifice milled in the arm 
itself. Shape adjustment is affected by 
bending the flexible lip of the nozzle 
which controls the thickness of the sheet 
of sewage and its width. 

The Dorreo distributor may be built 
in a wide range of sizes, the largest de- 
signed to date having a diameter of 180 
feet and capable of serving a contribut- 
ing population of about 11.000 persons. 
The city of Escanaba, Mich.. is operat- 
ng a 150-foot diameter Dorreo distribu- 
tor, the city of Signal Hill. Calif.. a ©0- 
loot diameter unit. and a 40-foot diameter 
distributer is under construction for the 


city of Verona. Wis. 


\ Large-Volume Low-Head Pump 
\ propeller type of pump which can 
operated at rotative speeds much 
zher than these suitable for ordinary 

centrifugal pumps and which is particu- 

y adapted for handling relatively 

ze volumes of liquid against compara- 

ly low heads has been developed by 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co.. Tren 


ton. N. J. This pump is built for both 
horizontal and vertical installations and 
is available for all capacities and for 
heads up te about 40 feet. It is suitable 
for direct connection to a standard speed 
electric motor or steam turbine, or a 
speed-reducing gear may be used a 


THE NEW DE LAVAL PROPELLER 
PUMP 


cording to conditions. Its application in 
the municipal field is particularly for 
that of lifting storm water in drainage 
and sewage systems. 

The pump casing consists of two parts 
which are separated in the plane of the 
center line of the shaft by a flat joint. 


ropell ind 
Fhe propell sale 

specithed condition ol capacity head 

ind speed, and is finished o ill il 

faces, the blades being carefully tiled 

and scraped to templates to imsure the 

shape required by hydraulic desigt 


Spectacular Test of New 
Fire Hydrant 

Executives of the Water and Fire Ds 
partments of Cortland, N. Y.. 
witnessed a somewhat exciting made-to 


recently 


order accident which was arranged by 
The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co.. Elmira 
N. Y.. to demonstrate the features of the 
new Safetop fire hydrant. \ truck 
driver was induced to drive deliberately 
against the hydrant with sufficient force 
to break it, after other truckmen had 
refused, believing that breakage of the 
hydrant would result in a flood and dam 
age to their vehicles. 

The hydrant was under full water pres 
sure of about 83 pounds at the time of 
the collision, and the 5-ton truck hit the 
hydrant while traveling at about 15 
miles per hour. The hydrant broke with 
a sharp snap, the patented safety break 
able section breaking cleanly, releasing 
the top section of the hydrant The 
momentum of the truck carried it almost 
a full length beyond, and the truck 
stopped with one of its rear wheels al 
most directly over the lower section of 
the hydrant. and with the top hydrant 
section caught under the front axle. The 
bumper of the truck was bent by the col 
lision, but ne other damage resulted to 
the vehicle, and the driver was unin- 
jured. 

In spite of the fact that the hydrant 
was under full water pressure. there was 
no leakage after the truck came to a 
stop. The only parts which broke were a 
cast iron screwed breaking ring which 
jo ned the upper and lower sections of 


THE RESULT OF THE PLANNED 


ACCIDENT IN) WHICH 4 SAFETOP 


HYDRANT WAS BROKEN 
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A Real Asphalt Patch Plant 


A PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY 
OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 


ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Send for Bulletin R-400 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Stationary — Railway — Portable & Semi-Pertable Plants 


= 6051 West 65th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“wit Asphalt Planking—Protection Course— 
Industrial Flooring 
Servicised Fibrated As- 


phalt Plank is giving 
service in hundreds of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. 


first class installations. 
The pioneer of this line 


Servicised Planking has 
the unqualified approval 
of all who have used it. 


Write for prices today! 


Servicised 

Asphalt Expansion Joint 

4 Servicised Felt Sided and Tvpe 

RAIL py “B” Joints have enjoyed the confi- 
~~ dence of engineers and contractors for 

FILLER years. Servicised service excels. When 


purchas ~ ask for Servicised Expan- 
sion Join 


FLOOR PRODUCTS 


Servicised Super 
Rubber Joint 


This sponge rubber 
product excels in all 
tests in ageing quali- 
ties resiliency, 
insuring greater life. 

vicised Super 
Rubbe r Joint is par- 
ticularly adapted for 
sidewalk, curb and 
gutter, building work, 
viaducts as well as 
pavement. The up- 
keep is reduced to a 
minimun Write for 
prices today! 


Servicised Fiber 
Contes Joint 


¢ vod or 
ms. able fiber into a 
boardlike structure 
saturated with water- 
proofing material—a 


of we 


resiliently compress- 
ible and re-expanding 
product. 


The Lighthouse of the 
Highway 


FAITHFUL AND 
DEPENDABLE 


that is always seen 
... and always 
uncerstood. T O R C H 
IT PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 


The Toledo Fressed Steel Co 


TOLEDO OHIO 
Save with Steel 


DISTINCTION | 


@ Guests at the William Penn enjoy the 
prestige of a good address. a a a From 
coast to coast it is known as a hotel of 
The j T H £ distinction, possessing an atmosphere ap- 

¢ ideal all-weather preciated by experienced travelers. Yet 


safety light. A signal 
3 3 ign T O L E D O the rates are reasonable. a a a William 


Penn Restaurants serve the highest qua!- 


ity of food at moderate prices. 


PITTSBURGH 


ROOMS. .1600 BATHS 


ention THE ( Pleas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TOLEDO ILLIA: Penn | 
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rant standp’pe. and a coupling 

was pinned to the upper and 

-ections of the stem. The frac- 

f both of these parts were clean. 

top section of the hydrant. which 

en earried along by the front axle 
truck, was entirely undamaged. 

fhe truck was backed away, and the 

Kennedy representatives proceeded to 

nstrate the speed with which the 

vdrant could be returned to service. 

Meanwhile, the city officials timed the 

cyecessive steps in repairing the hydrant. 

Working at a normal rate, the repair 

an put on a new breaking ring and 


eoupling—all within twelve minutes 
ind the fire hydrant was again ready tor 
service As a result of this test. which 


nfirmed many previous Jests on Ken- 
nedy Safetop fire hydrants, the city of 
Cortland decided to standardize on this 
design in order to reduce the time and 
expense required to return the hydrants 
to service after such accidents. 


Motor Graders with Hydraulic 
Power Control 

{ power grader is an important ma- 
chine both in highway construction and 
in maintenance. The Galion Iron Works 
& Manufacturing Co., Galion, Ohio, has 
developed a hydraulically controlled mo- 
tor grader for contractors’ use in pre- 
paring the grade for hard-surface roads 
and for the use of city, county and state 
highway departments for the mainte- 
nance of earth and gravel roads. The 
Galion patrol grader is built with a 
heavy 10-inch channel frame, cross- 
braced with large-diameter pipes, elec- 
trie-welded at the ends. It is further 
braced by a heavy built-up gear case sup- 
porting the bracket, the motor, the side- 
shift bracket, the radius rod support and 
the cast head block. insuring rigidity un- 
der working conditions. The grader bot- 
tom is built with unusual strength. and 
the drawbars are made of heavy angle- 
iron thoroughly braced and reinforced. 
with all parts welded into one piece. 
The circle, also of welded construction. 
is built of high-tensile steel. The mold- 
hoard is of high-carbon steel plate 
formed with an extra-deep curve. and at- 
tachment to the circle is by means of 
cone bearings which are adjustable for 
wear. 

The connections to the lifting device 
are by ball and socket, which also are 
adjustable for wear. A replaceable ball 
stud is used in this joint. The connec- 
tions for the drawbar circle and mold- 
board are so made as to eliminate any 
tendency to chatter. The moldboard and 


THE NEW GALION HYDRAULICALLY CONTROLLED dise, 


POWER GRADER 
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blade are supplied in 8-, 10-, 12-. 14- and 
15-foot lengths. 

The hydraulic control eliminates the 
need of spinning wheels and turning 
cranks. All adjustments of the mold- 
board and searifier are controlled by 
three easy-moving levers. conveniently 
located, which reduce the operation to a 
single task. These graders are offered 
vith MeCormick. Cletrae or Case tractor 
pre 


THE JACOBSEN SIMPLEX POWER MOWER 


A New Power Mower 


\ power mower that handles easily in 
lose quarters, operates efficiently on ex- 


treme grades. and is priced low. has been 
2zanounced by the Jacobsen Mfg. Co.. 
Racine. Wis. This Jacobsen Simplex 
mower has few moving parts. is equipped 
with a bevel-gear differential for easy 
turning, a Twin Dise clutch and a power- 
ful motor. Other Jacobsen mowers in- 
ciude the 4-acre heavy-duty mower which 
may be equipped with a sulky and sickle 
bar for weeds, also the 32-inch twin- 
cylinder mower which with gang attach- 
ments cuts 24% aeres per hour. 


Worthington and Gameon Poo} 
Meter Interests 

An arrangement has recently been 
rade for the joint use of the manufac- 
turing. engineering. sales service 
f-cilities of the Meter Division of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpor- 
vtion and those of the Gamon Meter 
Co.. whose plant is at 282-296 South 
Street, Newark, N. J. The sales staff of 
both organizations 
will report to and 
be directly respon- 
sible to Ceorge H. 
G'eason who will 
he in charge of 
the meter sales a 
tivities of both 
companies. The 
(;amon Meter Co.. 
founded in 1910, 
makes a line of 
current and 
compound meters 


under the Wateh Dog trade mark 
Worthington has manufactured meters 
for 74 years for more than 4.800. incor 
porated municipalities, and thousands of 
industrial organizations use the Worth 
ington water, oil, grease and gasolin: 
meters, 


Monarch Manufacturing Co. 
Expands Activities 

The Monarch Manufacturing 
Co.. Inc., East Front Street. Wil 
mington, Del., has acquired the 
property, plant and equipment 
formerly owned and operated by 
the Remington Machine Co.. of 
Wilmington. The acquisition of 
this well equipped plant will en 
able Monarch to do any class of 
light or heavy machine work 
This organization is also manu 
facturing a line of roek-crushing 
and sand and gravel ecuipment 
as well as show plows and chip 
spreaders, 

Earle S. Philips is head of the 
Executive and Sales Departments 
and associated with him are J. W 
Kitts. John M. Bishop. P. D 
Frack. F. H. Greaney. F. J. Pratt 
and G. W. Kerr. Harry KE. Kind 
is in charge of the Factory and 
Engineering 
associated with him are L. M 
Brooks and several others for 
merly in the employ of the Good 
Roads Machinery Co... Kennett 


Departments. and 


“quare, Pa. 


hoppers Aequires Contro) 
of Hiler 

The Koppers Construction Co.. Pitts 
burgh. Pa.. builder of over 80 per cent 
of American by-product coke plants. has 
recently acquired control of the Hilet 
Engineering and 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
sively in the design and construction of 
refuse incinerator plants of the brick 
set, top-feed, high-temperature. mutual 
assistance, multiple-cell type. with pre 
vision for the use of forced draft and 
preheated — air. The Heenan 
plants. which the Hiler Engineering & 
Construction Co, builds. have been in 
service for 24 years and have a total 
capacity in America to date of 4.425 tons 
per day. The Koppers Construction Co. 
is now coordinating the results of ex 


Construction Co.. 
which is engaged exelu 


-ystem 


tensive studies of refuse ineineration 
abroad and in America with the 24 vears’ 
experience of the Heenan system 


Annus! Meeting of National 
Paving Brick Association 

The National Paving Brick Associa 
tion. Washington, D. C.. will its 
twenty-seventh annual meeting at Detroit 
Mich.. January 17-18, 1933. The Asso 
clation is one of the organizations pat 
ticipating in the Highway and Buiiding 
Congress which will meet in Detroit dur 
ing the same week. It will exhibit at 
the Annual Road Show in the Municipal! 
Airport Building and will held its an 
nual meeting at the Book-Cadillae Hotel 
in Detroit The sessions on January 18 


will be open to the general p iblic 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


What Does Bad Street Lighting Cost? 


Illuminating Engineering Society’s Committee Shows That 
Increasing—Not Decreasing—Street Lighting Is the True Economy 


HE belief that adequate street light- of street lighting to accidents and crime shows a straight-line relation between 
ing is a deterrent to crime and ac- it derives therefrom a careful estimate the evening fatal accidents (5 to 8 
of the approximate tangible economic P. M.), and the per-capita expenditures 
advantage to the community that may fer lighting. The accident rate de 
be expected from the achievement of ¢reases from 4 to 2 per 100.000 as the 
truly adequate street lighting. This is PeTC4pita cost of lighting is increased 
found to be more than twice as great as from $1 to $2. That is, changing th 


af lighting from an inadequate system 
the additional cost of suc ighting. 
e additional cost of such lighting. on $1 per capita, to an adequate system a 
the average. 


$2 per capita, approximately halves | 
accident rate. 


long 


cidents of various sorts has 


been held. and has been attested by scat- 


tered observations, more or less detailed, 


some of which have been reported from 
time to time in these pages. The Com- 
mittee on Street Lighting of the [llumi- 
been 


nating Engineering Society has 


vathering and studying all available data. The first five sections of the report 


and making observations of its own, and 
on September 27 this work was reported 
by F. C. Caldwell, 
Klectrical Engineering. Ohio State Uni- 


upon Professor of 
versity, before the Society’s annual con- 
vention, at Swampscott, Mass. 
The report is entitled, 
Value of Good Street Lighting.” fer in 
addition to studying the statistical relation 


“Economic 


New York’s Tax-Saving 
Mayor Opposes Drastic 


“Economy” Suggestion 

Mayor Mckee rejected the 
suggestion of the Citizens 
Budget Committee that the 
city streets remain dark one 
or two nights a week to save 
money. 

“This city is not going to 
have the appearance of be- 
ing run down at the heels,” 
he said. “New York is the 
greatest metropolis of the 
world, and a well-groomed, 
well-lighted city enhances 
that reputation. We do not 
wish to adopt a policy of be- 
ing penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. A well-lighted street 
is an antidote to crime. I 
am dead set against lightless 
nights even in the interest 
of economy. We need not 
stop the city’s progress in 
our attempt to save money.” 

New York Times, Sept. 22. 


describe the Committee’s method of ap- 
proach to this difficult and 
elusive problem and review the detailed 
studies that 
The last three sections 
give the Committee’s statistical and eco- 


somewhat 


results of  street-accident 


have been made. 


conclusions, and are 
herewith:' 


nomic presented 


Cost of Accidents Saved by Good 
Lighting 


It is desired, on the basis of the data 
given in the preceding sections. to deter- 
mine a figure such that when applied as 
a factor to the number of night accidents 
which take place under an existing in- 
adequate system of street lighting. will 
give the smaller number which will occur 
in the same area under an improved and 
adequate system; or, conversely, the in- 
creased number of accidents to be ex- 
pected when an adequate lighting system 
is reduced in an effort to economize. 

\s explained in Section 1. such a fig- 
ure can be expected to fairly 
close approximation to the number of 
accidents which actually occur only when 
the statistics include a large number of 
cases, as when they extend over several 
years or include a large number of com- 


give a 


munities. 

As stated in Section 3- the evidence is 
that about half of the present night acci- 
dents would not occur if illumination es- 
sentially equivalent to daylight could be 
provided during the night. A check on 
this figure is given in the data collected 
for 46 cities by R. E. Simpson.” He 


l4-page report may be obtained 


The complete 


from the Illuminating Engineering Society, 


West 39th Street, New York 
See Editorial Note at end of article. 
See Tut 


Amertcan Crry for September, p. 112 


It appears certain that the street light 


ing could be made such that the night 
accident rate would be no higher tha 
the day rate, perhaps even lower on a 
count of the lower average trafhe density 
However, we cannot hope. in many cases 
to duplicate daylight conditions. and thus 


Municipal Lighting Oper. 
ators Point Out Folly of 

Street-Lighting Cuts 

The Committee on Munie- 
ipal Street Lighting of the 
International Association of 
Municipal Electricians re- 
ported to the annual conyen- 
tion in St. Louis last month 
as follows: 

“Many municipalities in 
these times of limited tax re- 
turns and mounting expen 
tures have reviewed their 
budgets with a view of redue- 
ing the cost of street-lighting 
service by reducing the quan- 
tity or size of the lamps. 

“Few cities have a stand- 
ard of street illumination 
sufficiently high to permit of 
any reduction in this essen- 
tial service and the gross sav- 
ing thus effected may ver) 
well turn out to be a net loss 
to the community due to the 
economic losses resu/ting 
from increased accidents and 
crime during the hours of 
darkness.” 


Lighting 


ve any city an excellent system 
t hope. in general, to obtain a 
7 cent saving in night accidents. 
Wit doubt the better the system of 
the greater the part of these 
ts that will be saved, and in the 
such high-intensity lighting as 
-ed on the Cleveland thorough- 
, , saving of quite 50 per cent may 
he ved for. It becomes, therefore, a 
yn as to how much will be spent in 
der to reduce the loss due to the ex- 
night accidents. 
\.cume. as above explained, that the 
kind of street lighting that has been de- 
fined as “adequate” will result in a sav- 
ing of one-half the accidents attributable 
to absence of daylight illumination. 
From the data given in Table II of Sec- 
tion 5. it appears that close to 45 per 
cent of all automobile accidents occur at 
night. This figure is taken slightly 
higher than those in the total accident 
column would justify, to compensate 
economically for the considerably more 
serious character of night accidents. 
Thus, night accidents due to lack of il- 
lumination will be 4% of 45 per cent. or 
2215 per cent, and of these, by the above 
assumption, ¥% of 22%, or 1114 per cent 
of all trathe accidents would be saved by 
change of present inadequate lighting to 
adequate lighting. Call this 11 per cent 
in round numbers. In the article by R. 
E. Simpson. referred to in Section 3, 
$2.500.000.000 is given as the annual cost 
of automobile accidents to the community. 
Ihe determination of this amount is 
hased on the property and personal in- 
jury premiums paid on insured cars. ex- 
tended to all registered cars, plus the 
value of lives lost. based on life ex- 
pectancy. Data collected on the location 
of trafhe accidents seem to indicate that 
about 70 per cent occur in urban streets. 
This would give $1.700.000.000 as the 
share of the cost of such accidents 
chargeable to the cities. 

\ reduction of 11 per cent. therefore. 
in trafhe accidents would mean a saving 
ef $187.000,000 to the city dwellers of 
the United States. For an urban popula- 
tion of 60,000,000 this would give $3.12 
per capita or $312.000 per 100.000 of 
population, a convenient figure to apply 
to individual communities. 


Effect of Good Lighting on Crime and 
the Cost of Crime 


Reported by Ward Harrison, Gen 
Electric Company. 


Study of more than 1.000 crimes com- 
mitted on streets or at the fronts of 
buildings in Cleveland in 1915 and 1916. 


\ high-intensity lighting system was 
stalled in the retail business district 
rly in 1916, over an area of less than 
10 per cent of the city. 90 per cent ot 
crimes studied were committed after 


iefore improved lighting was installed 


which accident data before and after 
on of good ghting are given in 1 
See also Tue American Crry for Janu 


e Travelers Standard, July, 1932. See a 
American Crry for August, p. 106 
ctions I. E. S.. Nov.. 1921. p 
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17 per cent of all these crimes were com 
mitted in this district. 


Crimes ror Periop Ocroser tro Decent 
n 1916 for 
OO in 1915 
Well lighted district 92 
Remainder of city 


Decrease in crime in well lighted dis 
trict assumed due to improved 
lighting (154 92) 154 


(b\) Reported by K. M. Reid, General 
Electric Company, and F. M. Vicroy, 
Case School of Applied Science. 

Study of effect of street lighting on 
street crime in Cleveland. July 1. to De- 
cember 31, 1931. The study included 
such crimes as automobile theft. hold-up 
of taxicab driver, entering buildings 
from the front, hold-ups with gun. strong- 
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of lighting. Thus it appears that $130 
per 100,000) population additional 
expenditure on street lighting should pro 
duce a profit on accident and crime pre 
vention of some $3.06 per capita, on 
$506,000 per 100,000 of urban popula 
tion. 


It should be emphasized that thes 
figures deal only with the two important 
elements of saving—accident and crime 
prevention. Complete figures would in- 
clude also many indefinite. but by no 
means negligible, items. such as higher 
safe traffic speed with consequent saving 
of time and increased usefulness of street 
area at night, transfer of traffic from day 
to night, thus increasing the street area 
per car during the day: increase in busi 
ness through greater night enjoyment of 


Per 
Cent Decrease 
Crimes in Crime 
Crimes on Adequately on Inadequately on Adequately 
Lighted Streets Lighted Streets Lighted 
Day Night Ratio Day Night Ratio Streets 
Business district .. 283 3.12 6 0 5.0 
Industrial and warehouse 10 5 4.5 
Thoroughfares .... 17 81 4.77 39 245 6 25 
Residence. 10 74 7.40 1] 163 14.8 A) 
* Inadequately lighted streets too few to give much weight to this figure 


arm assault, purse-snatching. and thefts 
from automobiles. 

The amount of data here quoted is too 
limited to furnish any very exact figures 
upon the saving in the cost of crime that 
follows the raising of the street lighting 
to an adequate value, and much more 
data of both types quoted should be 
made available. However, as a conser- 
vative figure for the reduction in the num- 
ber of crimes affected by street lighting. 
it seems that even these limited statistics 
would justify the use of 30 per cent. 

Two hundred fifty million dollars as 
the annual cost to the country of burg- 
lary and theft has been given on the au- 
thority of R. A. Algire. President of the 
National Surety Co. This figure has 
been used as a basis for estimating the 
saving in cost of crime by T. W. Rolph. 
While it is not just the figure that is 
needed, if other crimes not included are 
offset against those cases of theft and 
burglary that would not be affected by 
lighting. it may serve as a basis for com 
putation. Thirty per cent of this would 
vive $75.000.000 as the saving to. the 
country through crime prevention that 
should result from good street illumina 
tion. 

Conclusion 

The savings of $187,000.000 on acci 
dents and $75.000.000 on crime give a 
total of $262.000.000 as the whole sav 
ing that would follow bringing all the 
street lighting of the country up te an 
adequate level. This gives $436.000 per 
100.000 urban population or $4.36 per 
capita. 

4 comparison of these figures with 
the cost of street lighting is interesting 
While the cost of street lighting varies 
over a wide range. the average is about 
$1.20 per. capita, or $120,000 per 100. 
000 population. It is estimated that 
$2.50 per capita, properly expended, 
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the well-lighted streets: facilitation of 
fire-department runs. Further. this re 
port has nothing to say of the many pet 
sonal and civic advantages that come to 
the citizens of a well-lighted community 


EpirvortaL Nore: A summary of the 
data in Section 2, “Comparison of Sum 
mer and Winter Evening Hours.” is of 
particular interest. [It is as follows: 


Per 
Cent Ac 
ents Du 
| k « 
Case Date | 
(a) 1919-20 2 
(b) 1 stats 
fc) 1930.31 New York ( 
(d) 1931 W Citic ) 
(e) 1931 12 ¢ 


The Committee states: 


“These data indicate a notable increase 
in the percentage of accidents attrib 
utable to inadequate illumination, that 
is to the difference between davlight and 


present street lighting. during the past 
decade. They also seem to show a con 
tinuing upward trend. It would seem 
that for future computations a round 
value of 50 per cent would be conserva 
tive.” 

Details of case (d) were given in Tuy 


AmerICAN City for August. p. 106. The 


data in Section 35. “Con parison of Sum 


Committee for the twelve months of 193] 
and now reported for the first time are a 
follows: 
ra 
Hou \ ! 
P.M 
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Street-Lighting Progress and Costs 


in Oak Park, Hl. 


( AK PARw.,. i... “biggest viclage in 
the world.” with a 1930 population 
of 63,982. has in 
stupendous increase and improvement in 


its street lighting. In that period the 
number of street lights has been multi- 
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plied nearly 25 times, at an increased 
expenditure of less than seven times that 
in the beginning. 

When the village of Cak Park yas in 
corporated. in 1902, it was equipped with 
163 are lights at street 
These were installed and maintained un- 
der contract, and were lit until 1 a.m., 
using the Philadelphia moonlight sched- 
ule. The cost of a street light at that 
Street lights 
which citizens made 


intersections. 


time was 360 per year. 
were objects for 
strenuous efforts in the early days of 
the village. 

In 1922 the village first assumed the 
street-lighting sys- 
These had 


expense of special 


tems in business districts. 


been installed at the expense of the busi- 


ness men and for a t-me maintained by 
them. 
In 1928 an ornamental street-lighting 


system covering the entire village* was 
installed, after many urgent requests of 
citizens, groups of business men and 
community organizations. This system 


was paid for by special assess.uent 


igainst abutting property cost 
$1.027.597.70. The assessment varied on 
residential. through-street. boulevard and 
business frontage. The lighting system 
made provision for illuminated through- 
street and boulevard stop signs. 

In connection with the new lighting 
system all poles and overhead wires in 
the streets belonging to the Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Northern Illinois in connec- 
tion with the old lighting system were 
removed. Other poles and wires belong- 
ing to the Public Service company and 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. within 


* Described in THe Amercan Cory for F bru 
ary, 1928 


JACKSON BOULEVARD, OAK PARK. ILL.. BEFORE AND AFTER 
IMPROVEMENT IN LIGHTING 


By DUDLEY C. MEYERS 


Commissioner of Public Works, Oak Park, I}. 


moved as fast as plans can be made for 
putting service underground, 


the limits of the streets are being fe 
g re. 


Operation of System 

Energy for the street-lighting system 
and the pumping station of the water 
system is purchased on a meter basis 
from the Public company, 
through one meter, by which a low rate 
is obtained. The street-lighting sub-sta. 
tion has automatic control and regula. 
tion, 


Service 


The street-lighting system is main. 
tained through the Department of Pyb- 
lic Works by three electricians, two do- 
ing the necessary patrolling, replacing 
of lamps, repairs to cable and other 
equipment, while the third does the 
cleaning of lamps. Residential and bou- 
levard lights are cleaned two to three 
times a year; those in business districts, 
four times a year. 

In 1931, 39 posts were knocked down 
or damaged by accident or otherwise, 
Of this number, damages were collected 
from 19 of those responsible. The total 
cost for repairs to damaged posts was 
$1,284.90, of which $493.29 was collected. 
Street-lighting panels to the number of 
2.131 were broken by stones, snow balls, 
etc., being thrown through them. The 
greater number of these light panels 
were in the vicinity of schools. The 
school officials have been cooperating | 
in an educational program to cut down 
this loss and it has helped. Eighty-nine 
requests were received for the installa- 
tion of opaque panels where light shone 
in bedroom windows or on porches, and 
218 such panels were installed in ac- 
cordance with these requests. 

Following is a statement showing the 
cost of street lighting in five-year periods 
since the villege became a separate muni- 


cipality: 


Year Lights Cat 

163 $ 9.7890 
13,909.95" 
549 97.175 
741 24.928.2' 
1000 34,524 12 
1050 65,7093) 


The expenditures for the street light- 
ing for 1931 were: 


Energy («treet 39,794 
Energy (stop-and-go lights)....... 

Maintenance & supplies........+--- 
Auto equipment & maintenance... ‘ 
845.709 37 

$1.03 


Cost per 
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